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PI|^FACE. 

Bosanquet’s political philosophy- is not to be regarded as an 
isolated part of his philosophy in general Its position can 
perhaps be described best by saying that it is the focal point to 
which his fundamental philosophical ideas have been brought. 
Ill the basic idea of his political philosophy, the general will, 
we have in mice his view of reality as concrete and k^gical ^ 
and of its identity- with value, as well as his views of the relation 
between the actual and the real between mental act and content, 
and other ideas. A discussion of these philosophical notions 
has therefore been necessary- to ensure a correct understanding 
of his political philosophy. 

Bosanquet’s philosophy of the State can also be regarded as 
a focal point of the preceding political theories The Philo- 
sophical Theory^ of the State^' is not merely a systematic expo- 
sition; a considerable part of it is devoted to his fellow idealists 
Plato, Aristotle, Rousseau, Fichte, Hegel, Green, as well as to 
his adversaries Bentham, Mill, Spencer. It is largely?' against 
the background of these thinkers that he expounds his political 
theoryg and hence a historical exposition has been unavoidable, 
not to speak of the value such an account has for the full 
understanding of the presuppositions and import of a philo- 
sophical theory. 

In the introductory chapter we have posed the politico- 
philosophical problem and shown its justification in the 
theoretical discussion of the State by draw-ing the consequences 
of the so-called »empiricab' theories of the State and seeing 
how these indicate a philosophical analysis Here we have also 
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given some prelimiiiar}^ deiiniiions and treated some basic 
problems of the political theory in order to avoid lengthy 
digressions irom our subsequent exposition of Bosanqiiet’s 
political philosophy. 


Now that I am concluding this work I wish in the first place 
to express my sincere gratitude to my teacher in practical 
philosophy, Professor Einar Tegen, for his kind suggestions 
and advice and the encouraging interest with which he has 
followed 1113 ^ work, without which, indeed, it would not have 
been possible for me to complete my task 

To my other teachers in philosophy. Emeritus Professor 
Efr. Liljeqvist, Professor iVlf N^mian, and Docent Gunnar 
Aspelin, it is a great pleasure for me to have this opportunity 
of tendering my heartiest thanks. 

For his painstaking work in translating this work into 
English I am much indebted to Mr Bert Hood, as also to Mr A. 
King, B. A , Lector at the University of Lund, for his kindness 
in going through the translation. 

My cordial thanks are also due to Mr Jean Braconier, FiL 
Lie., Mr S. E. Rodhe, Fil. Lie., and Mr David Lanthen, FiL 
Mag., for their assistance and suggestions in connexion with 
the controlling of the manuscript and proof-sheets. 

Lastly, but not least, I wish to tender my grateful acknow- 
ledgment to all who have contributed in various ways to 
supporting my work and encouraging me in my endeavours. 

Lund, April, 1936. 


Bertil Pfannensiill. 



CH^TER I 

The Object and Method of Political Philosophy. 

a. Methodological Difficulties of Political Theory. 

It is rare for a science to halt in the first stage of its 
existence, hesitant about the accuracy of its method. It is loo 
occupied in collecting material for a rapid attaimiient of 
results. In its youthful optimism it believes itself able to solve 
all problems and is therefore disinclined to indulge in self- 
criticism. Not until it has collected so much material and 
conquered such regions that difficulties accumulate around 
the attempt to get everything ranged within the old system, 
does the science begin to cast a critical eye upon its manner 
of proceeding. Then its method comes up for critical consid- 
eration. All that was previously thought to be for all time 
fixed and immutable is now thrown into the melting-pot. The 
state of uncertainty that ensues v hen the old foundations begin 
to totter, and nothing new can yet he discerned, causes many 
to feel that a break-down of the science is imminent. 

It is in a critical position such as this that political and 
legal science has found itself for the past two or three decades.^ 
This may to some extent be due to the general atmosphere of 
crisis that has prevailed of late in the scientific world, but, 
independent of this general stale, political science would doubt- 
less have come to bear the mark of a dispute over method 
and have had to witness das Bild des Zusammenbruches 


^ Cf Kjellen, Staten som liistorm, Sthlm, 1916, p 1 
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^ Gf. Kjellen, Staten som liistorm, Sthlm, 1916, p L 
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und der Abdaiikfmg “ There are, in fact, ftrv sciences iliat 
have committed »metliod-syiicrelism» so flagraiiOy as political 
science This may be largely due to the almost unconquerable 
difficulty of framing a unique definition of the object-matter 
of political science, the State, of choosing from among the 
mehr als ein Dutzend von einander hochst verschiedener 
Bedeiitungen des Wortes 'Staat''^^;^ that have been advanced. 
For the same reason, we have not succeeded in getting any 
iiiiiform name for the science that has the State as its object- 
matter, Sociology, Political Science, Political Theory (Staats- 
lehre), General Theory of the State (Allgemeine Staatslehre) , 
Constitutional Political Theory (Staatsrechtsiehre), Theory of 
Law (Rechtslehre) Political Philosophy, Social Philosophy, 
Philosophy of Right (Rechtsphilosophie) etc. compete for 
supremacy, each bringing its patent solution. The widest of 
these connotations, of course, is political science, which can 
embrace all the others But just this latitude makes it very 
indefinite and ambiguous. Hermann Heller, in his article on 
Political Science in the Encjxlopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
rightly contends that it is impossible »to formulate any precise 
definition of either the content or the method of this 
peculiarity comprehensive discipline. For in the designation 
political science neither the concept political nor the concept 
science has any fixed connotation; in other words, the disci- 
pline is lacking either a clearly delimited set of problems or 
a definitely prescribed methodology. There has consequently 
often been a tendency to speak of » political sciences >, 
corresponding to the French term > sciences morales et 
politiques». 

Close to > political science » comes political theory »- 


^ Smend, Verfassimg und Verlassungsrecht, Munch. & Lpz., 1928, p. 1. 
Ci Schwinge, Der Methodenslreit in der heutigen Rechtswissenschaft, Bonn, 
1930, p. 5, Grabowsky, Politik, Berl , 1932, p. 22. 

^ Kelsen, Allgemeine Staatslehre (quot. as Staatslehre), Berk, 1925, p. 3. 
4 Vol. Xn, Lond , 1934, p. 207 a. 



Frequently no distinction is made between these' But. as 
Heller defines political science as an empirical science that is 
almost exclusively concerned with the description and 
explanation of political institutions and actions'./' it diffi- 
cult to bring the philosophical theory of the State into this 
sphere. According to him theory of the Slate is now also 
largely an empirical scienc|t, and therefore he maintains that 
we cannot > couple theor}^ of the state afid political philosophy 
and set them off more or less as one against empirical political 
science. )" somewhat different opinion is to be found in 
F. Coker in his » Recent Political Thought '>When political 
government and its forms and activities are studied not simply 
as .facts to be described and compared, or judged in reference 
to their immediate and temporary effects, but as facts to be 
understood and appraised in relation to the constant needs, 
desires and opinions of men — then we have political theory. 
This definition of political theory, however, seems to us too 
narrow, as it practically covers no more than a philosophical 
theory of the Slate To secure a more fruitful solution of 
this terminological problem we would suggest tha! Coker’s 
definition be extended to include the question of the nature of 
the State (i. e* whether it is sociological, juridical, etc.) . Political 
theory would then be that part of political science, which is 
not strictly empirical-explicative, but which is a stud}" of the 
nature and ends of the State. It gives the theoretical basis for, 
and draws the ultimate consequences of, empirical political 
science, which is an historical or a comparative or an historical- 
comparative study of Slate institutions and forms The object- 
matter of our account is political theory, and we shall use the 


^ See Heller, op cit , pp 207 a, 209 b. Garner, Introduction to Political 
Science, N Y, 1910, p. 15, Leacock, Elements of Political Science, Rev ed., 
Lond., 1913, p 12 

® Heller, op cit, p 211b 
7 Op. cit, p. 209b. 

N. Y, 1934, p 3. 
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term political science only when we especially wish to signify 
all knowledge of the State 

It is this situation within political science that we must 
have fully in view when we proceed to an analysis of any 
political theory, and not least of all does this demand apply 
to our coming discussion of Bosanquet’s view of the State and 
the philosophy of the State. must clearly understand 

whether political philosophy" has any special task to fulfil, 
and, if this is ans\^ered in the affirmative, what relationship 
it then has to the other methods of political theory or science. 
And when we have established such a division of method, the 
question will be how and to what extent Bosanquet applied 
the demand for purity of method, and to what degree rthe 
criticism of his political philosophy is founded on »methocl- 
syncretism>' on the part of the critics themeselves. We shall 
then see, for instance, how Hobhouse shoots far beyond the 
mark in his criticism, in that he confuses a special method of 
pliiloso{)hy with an empirical method of sociology. With regard 
to Bosanquet we may at once say here that he is fully aware 
that political theory works with different methods which must 
not be confounded with one another,^ even if his distinction 
between Sociology, Jurisprudence, and Natural Bight might 
not find grace with Kelsen. It should perhaps also be added 
that in practice he does not always follow the insight gained 
into the mutual relations of the different methods. 

Our first object will now he to make a survey of the 
different methods, and then to consider how the philosophical 
method is to be conceived in relationship to these. 

b. Three Basic Methods. 

The difficulty in a task of this kind is not so much to get 
a comprehensive view of the many methods that have been 

^ Bosanquet, The Philosophical Theory of the State (quot as Theoiy 
of State), 4. ed., Loud, 1930, p. 16. 

Op. cit., p 33, 
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made use of in political theory as lo purify these methods, since 
political theory in general has used them without distinction. 
There is therefore some justification for the accusation of 
>Methodensynkretismus» Keisen makes against the majority 
of political scientists. Keisen himself would solve the ques- 
tion of method by distinguishing between a juridico-normative 
and a >ociologico-expiicat^ve method, and he lets political 
theory have use of onh^ the former. In addition to these, there 
is the ethico-normative,^^ or the philosophical method, which 
of course occupies a certain unique position in relation to the 
other two. IpThe juridical method regards the Slate as a system 
of legal norms founded on a system of pure logic and reason, 
inc|ependent of social facts and ends.^“ The sociological 
method seeks the unity of the State in the social relations 
between individuals, and regards the juridical system as one 
social phenomenon among ail the others. The ethico- 
normaiive, or philosophical method, seeks to attain a coherent 
view of value and reality based on the State phenoiiK^na, the 
social as well as the juridical, v; 

Broadty viewed, these three methods cover the methods, 
purified or entangled, that have appeared ^ ^ When these 
methods havje been used by the same author, e. g. Aristotle 
and Rousseau, they have generally not been kept sharply 
distinct. Hegel is an exception. He certainly made the 
philosophical point of view the determinant, but within the 
scope of philosophy he recognized the distinctive character of 
both the other methods. In the >abstrakte Recht'> we have 

Cf Ross, Theorie der Recbtsquellen, Lpz. X Wien, 1929, pp. 212 it , 
Radbrucli, Grmidzuge der Rechtsphilosophie, Lpz , 1914, p 159. 

Garner, op. cit , p 25 

With our definition ot political theory the historical method does 
not of course belong here as a special method This does not imply, how- 
ever, that the above-mentioned theories must hang as it were in the air 
without connexion wnth the historical State. The political theorist must 
have this as a substratum of realitv for his theory, and the historian him- 
self must have a more or less clear political concept as his staitmg-point. 
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the Juridical iiietliod, entirely free from the sociological fomi- 
dation, while ^Bourgeois Society > is a sociological and polilieo- 
ecoiiomica! conception. But perhaps we must not press these 
conceptions too far. The three methods have also been 
advanced in another way. According to Hegel, positive juris- 
prudence is a '^Sache des Verstandes imd betrifft die aiissere 
Ordnung».^^ while »eine Vernunfthestimniung, wie der Begriff 
des Rechts selbst ist erfordert cine andere Methode^, and 
»bei einem empirischen Inhalt, wie eine Tatsache ist, ist der 
Stoff des Erkennens die gegebene sinnliche Anschauung ^ 
Thus we have »Verstandesbestinimung» for the juridical method. 
>»x\nschauiing > for the sociological, and Vernunftbestimmung ^ 
for the ethico-normative or philosophical 

These preliminary observations give us reason to ask which 
of these three methods is the correct one, or whether recourse 
must be had to all three in order to arrive at a complete deter- 
mination of the State. But in the latter case there arises another 
problem: How are three different methods of knowledge to 
be applied to the same object"^ A common view is the one 
that conceives the State as a fixed, unchangeable substance 
behind the various phenomena, and as its end each method 
then has to apprehend one of the many aspects of this 
substance. But a substantial view of this kind conflicts with 
»both modern science and modern philosophy In our times 
it is chiefly Kelsen who pleads for: one method, one object. 
And. as we have seen, the only method he accepted was the 
jiiridico-normative. As this method has gained a spokesman 
who has purified it to the uttermost, we will dwell upon it 
a little in the first place. We have, then, a fuil3^ elaborated 
method and are therefore spared the trouble of liberating it 
from appendant particles foreign to it. 

Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts (quot as Rechtsphdosophie). 
Wke VI, Lpz., 1911, § 212. 

Op. cit, § 227. 

G. Olsson, Del siatsiealistisLa problemet, Lund, 1925, p. 21. 
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1 Tlie Jiirldico-NormatlYe Melhod. 

In his first original vHauptprobieme der Slaatsrechl;slelire» 
(1911) Kefsen distinguished between State and Law ( Recht 
but irom and including >/Das Problem der Souver^nitat - 
(1920), he regards State and Law as identical It is not in 
Ihe first form we wish to take up Kelsen's method,, for to 
maintain a distinction between State and Law is not a con- 
sistent application of the formal-juridical method. There 
would then be certain elements in the State that could not 
be embraced by Jurisprudence and that must have their roots 
in extra-juridical facts. Nor will we take up for treatment 
Laband’s and v. Gerber’s constitutional political theory. 
Laband, like v. Gerber, certainly believed >*mit einer rein posi- 
livistischen Dogmatik die Staatsstruktur . . restlos erklaren zu 
konnen ... in elegante juristische Formeln gebracht, die als 
Ergebnis objektiver juristischer Auslegung erschienen >,^' but 
he had none the less admitted that the comprehension of the 
purpose of a legal institution might be indispensable ‘for the 
correct understanding of such an institution.^"' 

According to Kelsen, the State is identical with the Law/’ 
which is heteronomous, i. e. a compulsive order."" But a legal 
system can only be treated by a pure formal- juridical method, 
and the State cannot be considered from any other point of 
view. The State is '>ein Gedankenwesen whose ideal order 


Koeiireutter, Die Knsis der deutschen Staatslehre, Suddeutsche 
Monatshefte, 1929, p 307 

Schwiiige, op cit , p 8 Bergbohm and Somlo have certainly laid 
heavier stress than the two previously mentioned authors on the distinc- 
tive character of the Law, but neither have they been able to purify the 
juridical method. iVustiii no doubt comes nearest to Kelsen’s view, and 
can therefore be looked upon as a predecessor of kelseii's (Ct. Ross, op 
€it., p 88, Schwarz, John Austin and the German Jiuispiudence oi Ilis 
Time, Politica, 1934, p 198 

Staatslehre, pp 16, 18. 

Staatslehre, p 17, Der soziologische iind der juristische Slaatshe- 
gnff (quot. as Staatsbegnfl), Tub , 1928, p 82. 
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has its place in der Spahrc des Geistes'\“’ whereas the real 
psychological phenomena must be explained on a plwsical 
basis >Denn nichts anderes als ein Gedanke, ein Ordiiiings- 
gedanke ist der Staat The unity of the State is attained 
Ihroiigh assigning a Will to the system of Law. But this Will 
is only a fiction, >der Ausdruck filr die logische Geschlosseu' 
heit, die innere Widerspruchsl^sigkeit cines S^^stems von 
Rechtsnormen».“'* How, then, is a system of norms to acquire 
a >iogische Geschlosscnheit when the legal norms presuppose 
one another'? Like the categoiy of reality, the category 
'' Sollen^ (Ought) is primary, and the existence of an ultimate 
absolute link is as little likely as that of a first cause within 
realit3^^^ Kelsen then calls on the vUrspi'ungsnormv for aid. 
This primary norm is >The constitution in a legal, logical 
sense».“^ And this norm becomes the principium individua- 
tionis of the political system.^® 

We must content ourselves with these indications. 
Howeyer, we will select two elements in order to demonstrate 
the weakness of the Kelsenian view of the State. These two 
elements are the Law as a compulsive order and the primary 
norm. 

When the legal system is heteronomous, or, a compulsive 
order, it must be upheld by a »power» behind it. It is this 
consequence that induced Kelsen in »Hauptprobleme» to sep- 
arate the system of legal norms from other heteronomous 
systems of norms by falling back upon a special organization. 
This organization Kelsen would call the State. Hence the 
State would presuppose the Law. The State would therefore 


Staatsbegriff, p. 92. 

22 Op cil., p 91. 

2® Gf Lagerroth: Bostrom och Kelsen, Statsv. Tidskr , 1925, p 30 
2^* Kelsen, Hauptprobleme der Staatsreclitslebre, Tub, 1911, p VL 
2^ Staatsbegriff, p 94, Staatslehre, pp. 84 pass. 

26 Kelsen, Das Problem der Souveranilat (quot. as Soiiveranitat), Tub, 
1920, p. 105 
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have to take up within it extra- juridical elements. Hence it 
was consistent when Kelsen distinguished here between State 
and Law Then, however, the chain of formal-logical reasoning 
is broken. And further, as the specific differentia of the State 
is to be sought in the social organization which underlies the 
Law, and is therefore to explain the legal system, this must 
not be adduced to explain^dhe State, for then we are faced 
with a circulus in demonstrando. To avoid this consequence 
Kelsen soon proceeded to place this power-factor in the formal- 
legal system. >Die sogenannte Macht des Staates^ was declared 
as /die Macht des Rechts But to speak of the power of 
the Law from a purely formal-legal point of view seems rather 
incomprehensible. Kelsen, too, had a feelmg of this difficulty. 
In vStaatsbegriff > he regards the power of State and Law as 
a realized ideal system, consisting in the fact that the 
consciousness of it acts as a motive on human conduct, and 
that a State order can only be assigned validity when by reason 
of its impellent force it is effective.”"' But immediately aft^erwards 
he incisively emphasizes that the validity of the compulsive 
order denoted as State is not at all based on the volitions and 
actions which have the compulsive order for their content."*^ 
This view is. illustrated by comparison with geometric prop- 
ositions, the validity of which is not based on their being 
imagined but on the fact that they can be systematically built 
up from certain axioms. The primary norm of legal science 
would thus correspond with the first axiom of Euclid. How- 
ever, inasmuch as the legal system is heteronomous. the differ- 
ence is considerable. One rather gets the impression that 
Kelsen shuffles away legal heteronomity in order to preserve 
identity between the State and the Law There is a profound 
truth in Barna Horvath's words that the interpretation of Ihe 
law as a compulsive order '>is an ideology with typically 


Staatslehre, p 17 
Op cit, jjp 90-~93 
Op Cit , p 93 
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sociological orienlatioii^. KoLsen appears lo be in the 
dilemma of either being compelled to renounce identity 
between State and Law, or else the heleronomity of the Law, 
alternatives that are unacceptable to him. 

Tims the primary norm cannot save the Kelsenian legal 
sj^stem from sociological elements But nor does it seem to 
liberate it from natural right, whjch was othervdse one of the 
reasons for assuming m primary norm.^^ According to Keisen 
this is ^>nur eiii oberstes Erzeugungsprinzip ; i. e. those laws 
that have been issued in accordance with this principle possess 
validity, whereas others do not. And only those actions that 
have been undertaken in conformity with this are assignable to 
the State But their the question arises: When and how does 
this »Erzeugungsprinzip» derive validity"^ Its validity does not 
appear to be of a positive-legal character, for it is an initial 
stage to the juridical system and seeks to determine what the 
supreme law-creating authority is.'^‘ The conclusion must 
accordingly be that the primary norm does not belong to 
positive law. It then appears only possible to affirm that 
the primary norm, i. e. the norm that determines the supreme 
authority in a State, ought to be valid. But this means falling 
into speculations about natural right. Keisen attempts to 
evade the difficulty by appealing to International Law. But 
this takes the problem only one step back. What sociological 
or ethical factors stand behind the primary norm of interna- 
tional law"? Natural right appears to be inevitable, at any rate 
when Keisen sets up pacta sunt servanda as primary norm.""' 


Die Idee der Gerechligkeit, Zeitschr f olf. Recht, VII, p. 520 
SI ef Wilson, The Basis of Kelsen’s Theory of Law, Politica, 1934, 
p. 71 »It was the spectre of Naturrecht which arrested his speculation > 
Souveranitat, p. 97, Staatslehre, pp. 104, 249, 251 
Staatslehie, p. 104. 

Ross, op. cit, p. 231; .Hagerstrom in Litteris, 1928, p 28 pass, 
Lundstedt, Obiigationsbegreppet, II* 1, Upps., 1930, p 12 
Staatslehre, pp 123 ft 
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Either an agreement is kept from ethical moEives, i, e. natural 
right in the strict or ethical sense, or else it must be observed 
whether the parties ^^ant to do so or not, i. e. sociological natural 
right. This primary norm, too, is therefore not free from I he 
difficulties inherent in the primary norm of constitutional law 
such as Kelsen defines it, e. g. ^^den Gesetzen der Monarclien 
soli Gehorsam geleistet werdan^^.^*’ The formal-logical primary 
norm, however, cannot explain why such a law should be 
followed, and this is why Russia, for instance, now has a 
valid s^^stem of law and a primary norm that arc different 
from those she had in the time of the Czar. However, we 
may be able to rescue something of \vhat is essential in KelsenT 
system b}'' saying that if a constitution or if primary norm has 
once been realized by certain social processes and thus chosen 
as a starting-point, basic norm, then those legal rules possess 
validity and those social acts possess State character, \vhich 
have come into existence in conformity with this primar\^ 
norm, regardless of the fact that an Ought must fall Ixick on 
an Is. The legal system would then be complete in itself, 
though resting on a sociological foundation. If this w^ere torn 
away, the legal system would also fall. 

It is such, an interpretation that is represented by e. g. 
Radbruch,"' Pitamic, G Olsson, and Ross in »Theorie der 
Rechtsquellenv.^” The same theory is also to be found in 
Bosanquet No systematically expounded theory of law' is to 
be directly found in his works. Lindsay therefore rightly says 
that it is the defect of Bosanquet's theory as it stands 
that it gives no adequate account of the juristic side of the 
State, does not explain ho\v the complex social life produces 


36 Op. cit., p 125. 

37 Op. Cit , pp 165 { 

3^ KnUsche Bemerkiuigen zum Gesollschalts-, Staats- unci GoUesbegiill 
bei Kelsen, Zeitschr i oil Recht, III, p 537. 

36 Op cit., pp. 146, 219 
**3 Op eii., p 287. 
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a sysleiii of government and law In Implication and 
Linear Inference ‘‘ there is a passage referring to the legal 
sy^stem as a complete system, though one ranged within a 
rather wide sphere of reality. 11 for instance, a judicial de- 
cision fails in an unexpected direction, e. g on account of 
the judge being interested in the success of certain persons 
and for this reason giving the law a mild interpretation, the 
decision being in agreement with the legal system as the judge 
understands it, will nevertheless not conflict with the law. 
The >law complex), to be sure, does not involve the same 
imperative necessity as the geometric system, '>but it rests on 
an implication seen to be inherent those who understand 
the complex, and could only be defeated by a special provision 
of the general law, which could only be made, ex hypothesis 
m the public interest In the last words we see how the 
legal S 3 ''stem points beyond itself. 

Against such an interpretation, however, the objection will 
perhaps be raised. If the legal system is complete in itself, how 
are we then to explain that new legal rules, which may even 
run counter to an earlier enactment, are included in the system, 
e. g. when a judgment is sine legem or contra legem"^ Can 
the validity of the judicial decision here depend oji a previously 
established norm'? Ross attempts to evade this consequence 
by determining the basic norm both deductively and induc- 
tively,'^^ not as does Kelsen only deductively. Hence a sub- 
ordinate legal rule can modify or expel from the system a 
superior norm if this conflicts with the newcomer. Ross has 
preserved in this way the unity of the system by modifying 
Kelsen’s basic norm. But it is not always necessary to make 
this modification in order to answer the above-mentioned 


Bosanquefs Theory of the General Will, Proc. of Arist. Soc., SuppL 
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question, instead, wc can retain the primary norm in its 
sense, accepted by Keisen, of being the only norm conferring 
supreme authority. A legal system that would appear -to 
correspond almost literally with Kelsen’s demands is the ^wiss 
civil law, the first article of which provides that in certain 
circumstances the judge is entitled to pronounce judgment as 
if he were a legislator. Her^, then, the system is not broken 
by a sine legem or contra legem decision. In other legal 
systems this unity can also be preserved by including the un- 
written law in the legal system, and actual^ Keisen does this 
when he finds in the most arbitrary despotism the same 
>^Rechtsstaat/^ (legal State or constitutional State^’) as in a 
democratic order The legislative competence of a subordinate 
authorit}^ does not therefore break the system. Let us make our 
meaning clearer. We will assume that a law has arisen in con- 
flict with a higher norm Either it may then be considered as 
having arisen according to the norm because no one has been 
fulh^ conscious of its confliction with the norm and no one 
reacts; the norm is regarded as having arisen in proper and 
legal order. Or else its non-accordance ^^ith the norm is 
realized, but no reaction occurs. How is this to be explained'^ 
Is not the pripiaiy norm nullified here"^ No, for the primary 
norm determined the supreme authority. If the latter does 
not react, then the s^’^stem of norms is not broken, for the 
new law has been accorded the approval of the supreme 
authority. Should this authority react, however, then either 
it has the power to uphold its authority and declare the new 
law void, or else it has not this power In the latter case a 
new authority has arisen and with it also a new primary 
norm. Hence there is here a kind of revolution, though one 
on a reduced scale. It is not necessary, as Keisen is inclined 

Bosanquel uses >legal State > (Theory of State, p. 254), Burgess 
constitutional states (Political Science and Comparative Constitutional 
Law, Boston & Lond , 1902, Vol I, p. 73), 

Staatslehre, p. 335. 
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to do, 'to let ilie new primary norm arise Ihroni^Ii an absolute 
breach of the law, e. g by wav of a violent revolulion, for 
tire primary norm can also be allowed, so io say, to mer^e 
into another one. Nor is it possible to assert, as Kelsen does, 
that a violent revolution creates an entirely new State. In 
spite of all the revolutions that, for instance, France has gone 
through, one does not speak of absolute separate States called 
France. The social ^nd geographical foundation must not be 
left unheeded. Before we deal with the sociological conception 
of the State, we will submit a brief summary of our results 
Thus, it may be said that the validity of a norm depends 
on its being possible to include the norm in a system. But 
the system itself must have a sociological foundation, a fact 
that clearly emerges especialh^' when the existence of the 
primary norm is to be determined. Such validity of a legal 
norm cannot be called a grouping of words, nonsense, an 
illusion of knowledge, an intellectual Fata morgana, as Ross 
has ddne in his last work,^' where he has thus broken with his 
original view. Then Kelsen's view of the coherency of the 
legal system as a fiction is more fruitful. This does not 
necessarily mean that the legal system must hang in the air. 
There is nothing terrifying in allowing a content of our 
consciousness to bind within itself its component elements 
into a coherent system. We shall see below how it is 
epistemologically possible to construct different scientific 
systems within the frame of reality. 

2 The Sociological Method. 

If it is the sociological element that is to be able to preserve 
the continuity of the State in spite of a breach of law, e. g. 
a revolution, it may be asked whether this element is not 
sufficient to form the unit we call the State, and whether the 

Virkelighed og Gyldighed i RetsloereB, Kbhn, 1934, p. 435 

Staatslehre, p 8 pass. 
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legal system is not therefore merely an imesseiitial atiribule. 
AYhal; relation to the State have, for instance, the social 
processes that create a primary norm^ Are they acts of the 
State? An affirmative answer to this implies the consequence 
that a revolution could be assigned to the State This would 
only be possible if the constitution could exercise prescriptive 
power over the constitution-creating power, i e an element 
of the social process in the revolution, but in this case there 
is alread}^ a constitution, a legal rule, that gives a certain 
signification), a State character, to the course of a social 
event, even if this event may have taken place before the advent 
of the constitution. However, we must analyse more closelj^ 
the sociological way of thinking to see hhw far it can clear 
up the theoretical problem of the State. 

According to Bosanquet, sociology has much the same 
method as a natural science Its first representative vas A. 
(h)mte, who sought to treat it as a natural science, i. e. set 
up laws for the social processes and partiv predict 
Hence sociology did not come to direct its attention principaity 
to the highest forms of social life, but its chief interest lay 
far more with the lower forms, for just as chemistry explains 
complex things from simple elements, so did the new scientific 
discipline have more ... to say of groupings in which no 
very complex self-realization of the human mind is manifested 
than of those \vhich involve all the functions of the human 
spirit at its best Consequently, the State did not come to 
occupy a distinctive position, but was only a common 
expression for social life, which was just as likely to be 
encountered wherever two or three are gathered together 
However, according to Bosanquet, modern sociology differs in 
an essential point from its forerunner: it has forged a link 

Theory of State, p 17, Science and Philosophy, Lond., 1927, p. 217. 
I The essav' The Relation oi Sociology to Philosophy. — Also included m 
Mmd, 1897.) 

Science and Phil , p. 238. 
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with psychology. " But it stiii retains its natural science method, 
one social unit has the same right to be studied as the other, 
and the psychological laws of association have their social- 
psychological analogies.'^ None the less Bosanquet will in no 
>vay deny this sociology its justification, though his sympathies 
are for the sociologists wdio more strongly emphasize a 
psychical unity in the group, e , g. Gidding with his theory 
of » Consciousness oi Kiiid>. He therefore finds a serious 
omission in McDougalFs introduction to Social Psychology , 
because >dhe actual structure of a society is simply there not 
at ail» ’*^ No doubt he would have found himself more in 
agreement with McDougall in the latter's later work, >^The 
Group Mind>', whfere, as we shall see in the course of our 
discussion, a boundary is drawn between crowd and organized 
group. For, what Bosanquet has most to object to in modern 
social psychology is that it discerns no difference between the 
psychology of the crowd and the » psychology of a commit- 
tee ...^of a representative assembly or of a great State. 

Now if we accept this sociology which Bosanquet has in 
common with McDougall, is it not capable of giving an answer 
to the question. What is the State If we accord the State 
a distinct being from society on account of its organizing 
power, cannot such a conception be admitted a place in soci- 
ology. Surely this organization must also be something 
sociologicaP^ This is not denied by Bosanquet. He looks on 
a law as an act of the social will; it must have »some positive 
sentiment or conviction » behind it.^^ But the laws also possess 
their own meaning. They are » ideal facts»,^^ as he expresses 
it, i. e. they are facts that have embodied certain ideas. »A 
strong sentiment, as such, is a mere fact, a mere force; and 

Op. cit., pp. 240 ff.; Theory of State, p. 30. 

Theory of State, p. XLIIIn. 

Science and Phil., p. 243 

Theory of State, p. 36. 
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as such the sociologist regards *it.^^ But,* he adds there is 
something more, viz. the ideas of right and wrong. Even 
if he does not here distinguish between the concept of ri^ht 
of jurisprudence and that of natural right, yet he has shown 
how sociology points beyond itself to a question of validity 
that does not belong to the conceptual sphere of sociology. No 
special investigation has been made by him of the relationship 
between sociology and jurisprudence, tU all events not more 
than we have indicated in another connexion In order to 
illustrate this relationship closer, and to see if there are other 
means by which sociology can apprehend the specific differ- 
entia of the State, we will adduce a few theses from modern 
sociological authors. 

Sociology is, as a social-philosophical author in close 
agreement with Bosanquet, ^1. S. Mackenzie, puts it, »an inquiry 
into the origins of human communities, the study of their 
various forms, laws, customs, institutions, Janguages, beliefs, 
ways of thinking, feeling, and acting . This definition agrees 
with that of other sociologists. We may mention here P. 
Sorokin, since with his dynamic or functional conception of 
the community he is in agreement with Bosanquet in the 
latter’s sociological standpoint.'’’’ Sorokin looks on the 
community »as a system of interrelated individuals , seeks to 
» ascertain the forms, the character, the uniformities (functional 
analysis) in fluctuation, variation, evolution of the relationship 
of the individuals who compose a social system But where 
is that factor to be sought, which makes the State a fixed unit 
compared with other groups Durkheim has come into touch 
with it when he lets society become an organization*’*^ that 


Op. cil , pp 36 t. 

Outlines oi Social Philosophy, bond, 1918, p 13 
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Contempoiaiy Sociological Theories, N, Y. d bond, 1928, p 195. 
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has '>iine eoiilrainie extmeiire'>/’^ Bui ihis constraint is a 
psychological one, is >ceile qiie tons excerceiii siir chacim^.®^ 
We camioi escape it. just as little as we can dq^oiiiiler notre 
naiionaliie But this cannot of course he called State 
coercion Our nationality we cannot efface or change, but 
State constraint we can at times liberate ourselves from to some 
extent, or at least change, if we have sufficient resources of 
power. 

As we have already indicated, McDougall has laid stronger 
stress on the difference between, on one hand, the lower groups 
and the crowd, on the other hand, the higher groups, e. g. 
Society, the Nation, and the State These last-mentioned have 
a special organization. Now what is the essential condition 
that admits of a group being assigned here, e. g of being 
called vNation' ^^ >The answer must be — organisation 
for »it has its execute institutions and hierarchies of officials, 
organised for the carrying out of specialised tasks subserving 
the economy of the whole» ? But an organization must be 
organized by a system of rules, and the >^execute institutions » 
must operate by certain rules. But this implies the inclusion 
of a legal element. »What meaning has it», asks Hagerstrom, 
)>that an organized social power exists unless it is that a system 
of rules is made use of within a certain group of individuals 
through the medium of special persons that are delegated for 
that purpose, and that in respect of this normative activity 
are organs of the community 

Nor is the sociological conception of the State to be saved 
by introducing the concept of sovereignty or by including the 


Les regies de la methode sociologique, 8. ed , Paris, 1927, p. 19. 
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geographical area of the State in the sociological (lefinitioii. 
Jellinek’s sociological definition of the Slate includes these 
concepts, the former, though, in disguised form, inasmuch as 
he does not regard sovereignty as an essential characteristic 
ot the State.^‘ In this definition: »Der Staat is! die mit ur- 
spriinglicher Herrschermacht ausgerustete Verbandseinheit sess- 
hafter Menschen» »ursprungliche Herrschermacht» cannot 
mean anything else but sovereignty. Bui what is sociologically 
meant by this conception, if not the supreme factual power 
in the community. This may however lie outside the State. 
In reality a State may be a tidbutary slate to another without 
its constitution stating the fact ‘ And if one is inclined to 
assign sovereignty to a person or a grotlp within the State, 
then the factual power may belong lo some person or group 
other than the one delegated by the constitution or the legal 
system. There will therefore be more reason if with Kelsen 
we make sovereignty a legal concept to signify the self- 
contained unit of the legal system. 

The geographical conception of a circumscribed territorial 
region is also unable to provide a means of escape from the 
legal determination. It is evident that sociological factors have 
fixed the boundaries of a land or an individuaFs place in one 
State or another. But it is none the less a system of laws that first 
makes it possible to call these territorial limits State Boundaries 
or to call the individual a member of the State. 

Thus, we have seen that we cannot frame a conception 
of the State purely juridically nithoui sociological elements, 
or a purely sociological conception of the State without its 
being legally defined. A social organization presupposes a 


Aligememe Staatslehre, 2. Aull , Bed , 1905, p 472 
68 Op cit, p 173. 
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legal system in order to be a Slate, and a legal order 
presupposes social fads This need not involve a circle, for 
it is perfectly logical to form a concept which is oiiiv fully 
defined if tvo elements are inciiided in it, these elements 
therefore presupposing each other. But this is rather an 
epistemological question belonging to philosophy. 

Before leaving the two ^ empirical conceptions of the 
State and passing oven to the philosophical one, we must make 
a terminological distinction in order to avoid a confusion of 
notions that is apt to occur. On the basis of the two above- 
mentioned aspects of the State we not only get a political 
philosophy, but also a legal philosophy (philosophy of Right) 
and a social philoso'ph^^ Mostly these names need not imply 
an3^ cle facto difference, it being only the accentuation of the 
one or the other aspect of the State, which determines the 
expression. Thus, social philosophy has the community most 
closely in view, it seeks to discuss the relations between 
individuals and the community". But if the social philosopher 
wants to investigate all the forms of the community and 
consequently also the Stale, he must also take cognizance of 
the heteronomous system of rules that is characteristic of the 
State, He must then demonstrate the value or disvalue of this 
system of rules for the true welfare of the individual, and 
as soon as he does this his social philosophy also becomes 
legal philosophy (philosophy of Right), and as the two 
elements, law and social fact, are united, this social philosophy 
just as well be called political philosophy. The same 
applies to the legal philosopher. If he shows the ends of the 
law, he has also set forth the ends of the State, since law 
independent of the State is absurd. Legal philosophA^ becomes 
political philosophy. But legal philosophy can also become 
social philosophy, if it regards the law as a social end among 
many others. We therefore see how these three disciplines, fol- 
lowed out to their extreme consequences, overlap one another 
and even coincide. A typical example of this is the relationship 
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between HcvgeFs Philosophie des Rechts>^ and Bosanqnet's 
The Philosophical Theory of the States Both works 
culminate in a determination of the State as the realization of 
the moral good, but while Plegel starts from the law, Bos^nquet 
starts from the community. It was their starting-points diat 
were chiefly instrumental in determining the different terms, 
whereas their ends have the same. 

There is accordingly a nuance in* the meaning of the 
different terms legal, political, and social philosophy, bui as 
they purport the same in their consequential development, we 
cannot maintain too rigorous a distinction between them in 
our coming account. Only when a political philosopher > 
deals too one-sidedly with one aspect without drawing the 
further consequences shall we be obliged to use the appropriate 
term, unless he employs another term himself. Otherwise we 
shall use the term Political Philosophy or Philosophy of 
the Slate as much as possible, seeing that it is at all events 
the most comprehensive, even if historically viewed il has a 
flavour of sociological modes of political thought. 

o Tlie Ethico-Normative, or Philosophical, Method. 

The ethico-norniative conception of the State occupies a 
position distinct from the two outlined above. These two have 
what might be called a >special-scientific» basis, while the 
ethico-normative conception belongs to philosophy. This is 
V hy it has been so difficult to give this conception its right 
place. At times it has been overrated and even made the sole 
arbiter, at times it has not been considered even worthy of 
notice. In order not to be guilty of any one-sidedness we 
have dealt rather fully with both the special-scientific > 
theories, wishing to procure in this \vay solid anchorage for 
fhe philosophical theory If one sets out from a relatively 
firm and uncontested position, and finds this neverilierless 
pointing beyond itself, one may venture, and is entitled, to 
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go on, even if one shoiikl not find oneself on the same solid 
ground as before 

Bosanqiiei lias made an allempt to draw the borderline 
between llic so-called scientific • methods — e. g. sociology — 
and philosophy with the object of seeing how far it is 
necessary or desirable that they should blend ^ But as he fixed 
the aims of philosophy and sociology at the outset, he does 
not make any very searching inquiry about how sociology 
requires a politico-philosophical discipline as a basis. Partly 
in order to supplement his account, partly — and chiefly — 
in order to obtain a background for some critical examination 
of his political philosophy and to see whether or not this keeps 
within the limits of sound political philosophy, we shall now 
first discuss to what extent the other two theories, the juridical 
and the sociological, presuppose a philosophical consideration 
of the problems of political science. 

When we were examining Kelsen’s theory of law we soon 
found how vain were his efforts to keep it free from natural 
right. We saw how the primar^^ norm, which had been set 
up to make the system of law a complete whole, nevertheless 
had its roots within an extra-positivistic sphere. It was 
primarily sociolog}^ that made itself felt here. .But it is not 
this sociological »natural right » that claims our greatest interest 
in this connexion. It is the more philosophical natural right 
that occupies the focal point. 

What perhaps is first apparent in the Kelsenian system is 
its demand for logical systematic unity. But how can one 
require of a human work, which after all law is, that it should 
fulfil this demand of logic? Here Kelsen has had to leave his 
intra-legal method to seek support in » natural right » in the 
logical sense. The primary norm, irrespective of its other 
functions, has also appi’opriated the function of being a 
principle of mental economy in the Mach sense. But, as 
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Kaufmann points out, the most >^economicaL' mode of thought 
need not be the most important thing for either jurisprudence 
or for realit}^ as a whole Now, we may urge against Kauf- 
mann that it can scarcely be denied that the sciences in general 
seek to find logical order within their systems; and if such 
a rule of mental economy is meant, there is no objection. 

It is, indeed, a necessa^ postulate for all thinking that 
reality is subject to comprehension by means of logical cate- 
gories; otherwise all rational scientific method would be 
rendered impossible This view is very strikingly expressed 
by Horvath when he says: ^^Der Erkennende sucht Sinn in 
der Welt. Findet er keinen darin: so deiitet ei Sinn in die 
Welt hinein, denn er will, dass die Welt ein sinn voiles Gauzes 
sei^>. What we shall confine ourselves to emphasizing in this 
connexion is that such a principle is extra- juridical, belonging 
to logical >naturai right It is a presupposition for positive 
law, and therefore the primary norm is not a norm established 
in an ordinar}" positivistic manner. 

Still more prominenth" do the philosophical presuppositions 
stand out in the grounds on which Kelsen rests when he 
rejects pluralism of method, which to him always means 
syncretism of, method, and in its place regards the State as a 
system of thought. An object of knowledge can only be the 
object of one method of knowledge, for another method of 
knowledge would procure itself another object.*'^ This view 
has its roots in the philosophy of the Marburg School, which 
would not accept any common object for several objects of 
knowledge, because according to this school of philosophy it was 
Thought itself that created the content and the object. Kinkel, one 
of the younger followers of the Marburg School, gives very 
striking expression to this view when he says: Der Inhalt 
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muss aus dem reinen Denken er/eugt werden ’ Wliaf- is the 
object of knowledge"^ Es in Geselzeii des Deiikeiis, fiir 
die* es selbst einzuslehen hat, zu begninden seiii. Hence 
the problem for Kelsen ^\ill not be. How manv aspects can 
be allocated to the real State‘s but By which method do we 
comprehend the State as the object of thought If we wish 
to level criticism against Kelsen\ ^system, we must endeavour 
to answer the questions: Is it possible to conceive an object 
common to one or more objects of knowledge'^ Is pluralism 
of method possible ^^ithollt becoming method-syncretism‘s 

Kelsen’s pure method has been opposed because it is 
unfruitful. Its sterile formalism, it is maintained, renders it 
incapable of mastering the whole of the reality called the 
State, and therefore it must be condemned. Such a position 
towards Kelsen is taken, for instance, by Smend/^ Schwinge,^® 
and Heller.'^ In their view every method has its limitations, 
and where a method proves inadequate, another must step in. 

It Is more important for us, however, to consider the 
attempts that have been made to show the logical possibility 
of unity of one or more objects. Jellinek’s view, which Kelsen 
has most closely in sight in his criticism of » method- 
syncretism » is this, that one and the same object can give 
rise to manifold varieties of knowledge, though these must 
not be allowed to encroach on each other’s spheres.®^ Here 
there is pluralism of method, but not syncretism. The objects 
of knowledge are merely ways of thinking of one and the same 
thing. We find a similar opinion in Bosanquet* »We all know 
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that a flower is one thing for the geometrician, another for 
the chemist, another for the botanist, and another, again, for 
the artist The task of philosophy is now »to make some 
attempt to see the full significance'^ of it in the world .Thus, 
Bosaiiquet seeks to find the unity through philosophy, while 
Jellinek spoke of an underlying ' objective process \^\though 
without giving us closer information as to how this unity w^as 
to be conceived. We are probably not doing him a wrong 
if we rank this objective process'^ with Kistiakowsky’s 
konkrete Vorstellung ^ With this we also come closer to 
Bosanquet’s view. Bosanquet does not of course mean that 
philosophy is to create the unity by assembling the different 
points of viev'. This would clash with the fundamental 
principle of his philosophy. Philo sophy should apprehend 
realty such as it Js, ajnd reality Js inn sense=^pei:capiioxLi- 
' Reality is given for me in present sensuous perception 
The real world, as a definite organised system, is for me an 
extension of this present sensation and self-feeling by means 
of judgment, ’ But while the various sciences strive to enlarge 
this reality by extending it in only one direction, thereby 
proceeding abstractly, philosophy seek^ to comprehend it in 
its entirety, imd by this means philo sophy can give us „ the 
unity in the obiects of the special sciences. Now this also holds 
if we have a pure abstract system, e. g. Keisen's juridical 
sA^stem of validity, and wish to apply it to concrete reality. 
We have seen how Bosanguet_attempts by an implication to 
luing order into the problem. The unity is obtained through 
the method of implication, which Bosanquet ranks with The 
synoptic method ^ of Sorely, it signifies an intellectual insight 
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Mliicli achieves a view of the whole An aiiaio^ous view 
IS to be found in Rickert and Horvath. According to the 
former in liis - System der Philosophic a validity-sphere is 
in opposition to a reality-sphere and these spheres cannot he 
united into a third object. But. unlike Kelsen. he cannot allow 
this dualism to remain final. He postulates a unity, not as 
another object, but '>als Einheit des bezieiienden Subjekts>,"‘ 
It is thus primarily Hie act of the subject that comes into 
question, and here Rickert differs from Horvath, who is 
inclined to see this » Synopsis », this ^>Ziigleichdenken^> as »eine 
blosse reflekfcive, methodologische Kategorie» and not a syn- 
thesis in HegeFs sense.^® But whether the act ot the subject 
or the synoptic category is the unifying factor, it will now 
be possible to overcome Kelsen’s one-sided juridical conception 
of the State and substitute another that contains both a 
social totality and a legal system. For the normative system 
becomes a content of consciousness that can be regarded as 
complete in itself, but that simultaneously acts selectively upon 
a concrete sociological reality, enabling certain social processes 
to be assigned to the State. 

We have now carried out one of the functions of political 
philosophy, viz. a critical analysis of the conceptions and 
presuppositions of political science. We have shown how 
necessary such an analysis is, and that even a so-called pure 
juridical science of the State builds on its philosophical 
assumptions, on the logical theory of natural right. At the 
same time, in order not to confine ourselves to a purely 
negative analysis, we have also elected more positively" to show 
the potentiality of other philosophical assumptions to give 
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quite a different conception of the State, and perhaps one 
logically more tenable than the Kelsenian. 

For Kelsen it is now not a long step from this logical 
> natural right > to natural right in its strict sense, the ethical. 
We have seen that Kelsen went on further than to make the 
constitutional primary norm identical with the pacta sunt 
servanda of International Law. This norm, of course, is not 
merely a logical starting-point; it is just as much, if not more, 
a principle of ethical natural right Here, earlier than 
elsewhere, we see Kelsen as a Marburg philosopher. Both 
the conception of the primary norm as an erzeugender 
Begriff)^'’'* and the tendency to convert an ethical norm into 
a logical principle are possessed in common by Kelsen and 
the Neo-Kantian Marburg School To make j)acta sunt 
servanda a logical unifying principle is merelv a consequence 
of the general rule that is expressed bv (kihen thus: die 
Ethik lasst sich als die Logik der Geistcswissenschaften 
iDetrach ten And what interests us here are the intimate re- 
lations established in this manner between ethics and juris- 
prudence just as mathematics is the special science upon 
which logic builds, so is jurisprudence the special science 
within the ii^ental sciences (Geisteswissenschaften) in which 
ethics has its foimdation.'^^ Therefore, as a philosopher, Cohen 
has had this relation in view and strongly stressed how 
impossible it is to reach the ultimate grounds of constitutional 
political theory if one den Zusammenhang mit der Ethik 
verschniaht» Kelsen, however, who in his Theory of Law 
seeks to preserve his pure method and therefore isolates it 
from the philosophico-ethical province, rejects the relation 
maintained by Cohen, but this none the less comes into the 


Ct Kmkel, op cit , p 114. 

Ethik des reiiieii Wiiiens, Berk, 1904, p. 65 
Op. eit , p 66 Ct Kmkel, op cit., pp 169 1. 
Op cit , p 70 Cl p 63 



system and inuhi do so on aceoiini of Kelsen\ own episte- 
nioio^ical premises. 

^ Bui it is not inereiy in consequence of his slariing-point 
lliat Jveisen is forced o\er lo ethics, he has also made direct 
statements that must he interpreted on a natural right basis 
even if he definiteiy denies the justification of such an inter- 
pretation, For instance, we ma>y refer to his article on Die 
Idee des Naturrechts" , where for the conce[)l Gercchtigkeit^) 

( Justice ), current within legal and political philosophy ever 
since the days of Plato, he seeks to substitute das ideal des 
Friedens». »Und dieses Friedensideal. mit dem man jedes be- 
liebige positive Recht gegen jedes beliebige Naturrecht vertei- 
digen kann, ist dem Gerechtigkeitsideal direkt cnigegenge- 
setzt' .^' This ddeal of peace^^ does not imply that each and 
ever}" one gets his share, a suum caique, but only that »der 
Sfreit beendet werde».^^ It thus appears lo correspond to 
vhat Radbruch regards as the primary end of the law, 
legal security.^® The fact that the law has certain ends 
to fulfil cannot therefore be evaded, not even by Kelsen, 
but if a non-teleological jurisprudence is insisted upon, to 
what discipline is the teleological inquiry to be assigned? And 
once the door is left ajar for the ends, even fpr such an in 
Kelsen’s view abstract notion as '>das Ideal des Friedens >, 
what is to prevent us from admitting other ends, e. g. as 
Radbruch does when be makes legal security a means to what 
he considers the more remote end of the law, viz. »die Ge- 
rechtigkeit». But according to Radbruch this brings us into 
the province of legal philosophy; and the law is defined thus: 

Das Recht ist alies, was zum Gegenstande eines Gerechtigkeits- 
iirteils, also auch eines Ungerechtsurteils gemacht werden kann, 
was gerechtes Recht sein sollte, was den Rechtszweck hat-K^® 

Zeitschr. 1 off Recht, VII. p 248 

Loc cit. 
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We get a view of value that differs from the ^empirical theory 
of the law only by its being a >'Bekenntnis^ , not an ' Erkeniit- 
iiis ) as the last-mentioned.^' The same vievv is to be found 
in another of the Critical Law Relativists, namely JelMnek 
who also considers that a complete definition of the Stale 
must include the ends of the State, though he adds that such 
a definition is not an vErkeuntnisurteil > but a vWerlmasstab ' 
b}^ which the perfection or imperfection o^a State is measured 
A step further is taken by E. Kaufmann, who thinks that it 
is only from a concretely determined .AVeltanschauung ^ or 
from a valuation that it is possible to obtain a correct concep- 
tion of the State Formal, tautological principles in Keisen's 
opinion give no answer, for by such >ist auch das soziaie 
’Zusammenwirken’ in einer Rauberbande, in einein Bordeil 
im Sklavenverhaltnis, in einer societas leonina geregelt 

But is it really necessary lo be driven so far from the »empir- 
ical>^ theory of the State"^ Cannot the ends be retained but 
studied piirety sociologically*^ This is what Hagerstrdifi does 
for example Like Radbruch, Hagerstrdm also asserted justice 
to be an end of the law v\Vhat is the reason for the demand 
imposed on the judge to follow the law’'^ Primarily the 
demand of the public presents itself as a demand for a just 
judgment. He then proceeds to enumerate a number of 

special ends of the legal system, and also mentions as a means 
to these ends that the judge must also take into consideration 
»the letter of the law).^'^^ This would appear to be in close 
agreement with Radbruch’s conception of legal security, but 
has now been regarded as a rule of social conduct. And in 
another article by Hagerslrom the importance of values for 


Op cit , p. 2 
Op. cit., p. 257 11 
Op. cit , p. 17 

Tiii fragan om begieppet gallaiide latt, Tidskr. for Retsvidenskap, 
1931, p 85 (cit abbrev.) 

Op cit , p 87 Cf. Tegen, I tilosofiska tragor, Upps , 1927, p. 139, 
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the Stale and the Law stands out still clearer hen he states 
that in ils capacity of the hii»hest form ol the comiiiiiiiity the 
Slate is nothing else but an organization of the individuals, 
necessary for Life's values, and upheld ])y a whole system of 
rules — the legal order — which in its turn is shaped accord- 
ing to the values that are considered to be of importance for 
the individuals in common This definition of the State 
may also be regarded as purely sociological. 

We will not deny that a teleological investigation can 
belong to sociology. Hence purely sociological means can be 
used to ascertain by what ends the law-making authorities are 
determined, or by what ends individuals are led when they 
submit to or rebel against the authorit}^ of the State. It is 
likewise possible to advance very far by applying the sociolog- 
ical method to determine what values are regarded by people 
in general as necessary for the life the State is to protect. More 
difficult will be the question to what extent a social forma lion 
may be called a State if it does not fulfil the ends demanded 
by the individuals. An entire departure from the sociological 
method takes place if any attempt is made to obtain a coherent 
view of all these different ends and values, or if an attempt 
is made to sift out the more casual and only concentrate on 
the more essential. Here, the investigator can scarcely avoid 
acting as the valuer himself. There is therefore no reason 
to be surprised over the multifarious attempts that have been 
made to determine the aims of the State. Natural right, the 
Historical School, Hegelianism, Biological Materialism, Histor- 
ical Materialism, the Empiricism of General Legal Theory in 
Bergbohm, Bier ling and Merkel, Jhering’s Teleological Con- 
ceptual Jurisprudence, Stammler’s formal conception of legal 
value, Kelsen’s Pure Theory of Law, Absolute and Critical 
Relativism, all believe they grasp the essential end of the Law, 


Naturratt i straffrattsvetenskapen'? Svensk Juristtidning, 1920, 

p. 335 
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the State and Society In the face of such Babylonian contusion 
as exists within the Philosophy of Law and the State one may 
feel inclined to pronounce this discipline devoid of all value, 
and be content to study it only because of its value in the 
i>eoeral politico-historical controversy of our da vs. 

But before taking up such a pessimistic attitude towards 
the problem of political philosophy, we ought first to subject 
its theories to a more searching test. Besides, the question is, 
can we escape this problem at all. The whole of our last 
analysis has shown how necessary it is to have a philosophical 
supplementation of the ' empiricaL> theory of the State. Even 
if we will by no means deny that a solely » empirically » 
determined conception of the State is possible, political philos- 
ophy has yet a function to fill, or more correctly, two 
functions, a fact that we can gather from the foregoing 
discussion. Its first function is to lest the fundamental 
conception of political science as a special science , as we 
did, for instance, Avith the presuppositions of the Pure Theory 
of Law. Such a method is critical and has therefore been called 
bv Mackenzie >The negative service of philos()ph3^>. »It is the 
art of fixing the bottoms of our boxes, by giving definiteness 
and clearness ^to our conceptions. It is of principal value 
in the so-called teleological sciences, while it plays a minor 
part in the natural sciences, these being able to use more 
definite conceptions than the former. The more complex a 
science becomes, the more it needs the critical scrutiny of 
philosophy, which is evidenced not least of all by modern 
natural science as compared with earlier. This critical or 
negative function of philosophy is, of course, less in dispute. 
The second function, though, the positive according to 
Mackenzie, is what is called political philosophy in its true 
sense. HoAvever, there is no abrupt break between these two 
methods, the first merges into the other. This is readily seen 


An Introduction to Social Philosophy, Glasgow, 1890, p. 42. 
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by considering what conceptions iiiid principles in political 
science or theory are to be tested: the ends and the values 
for the State are not amon^ the least iiiipoiianl. We need 
only take the conception of justice as an example. Here, 
Bosanquet stresses how difficult it is to set up any measure for 
what is just or not For instance, in its application a law 
may involve a great injustice to^ say, a poor man, but not 
to a rich one, though applied in the same manner We are 
therefore practically compelled to continue the chain of ends 
and values. We want a unit, a firm starting-point, and perhaps 
no answer can be given mntil we have analysed the nature 
of the 

Another example of this overlapping of the two philosoph- 
ical methods can be found in our foregoing account. We 
showed there that one theory of the State indicated the other. 
A short study of a theory with its principles and concepts 
suffices to show that an » empirical theory or a ^special 
science v only takes into consideration one of the many aspects 
of an object. The function of philosophy here, to cite 
Mackenzie again, » enables us to take a connected view of the 
objects of our experience, and so helps to suggest the real 
meaning of processes in which only a partial, discovery has 
yet been made by the particular sciences to replace the 
motto divide et impera of the special sciences by a totality 
view of reality. 

These two examples enlighten us as to what we mean by 
political philosophy in its true sense. Its function is to give 
us a totality view of value and reality. It is this view that 
has one of its foremost advocates in Bosanquet. The first, 
so-called negative, function of political philosophy has not 

Social and International Ideals (quot. as Ideals), bond., 1917, pp. 

198 tt 

Mackenzie, op. cit, p 19 

Op. cit, p. 43. 

Op. cit , p. 41. 
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been emphasized at ail by him. This does not oi course 
prevent him from using ii at times, though he does so 
very sparingly, as he only rarely enters upon the »empiricaL> 
theories of the State But even such criterion is based on 
his fundamental view* that value and reality constitute a 
coherent vliole When philosoph^^ directs its attention to the 
community, its aim is to establish degrees of value, degrees 
of reality, degrees of completeness and coherence It 
inquires whether social life and social ends have a proniotive 
or retardative effect on the highest aim of man. in what 
relation social value stands to our ethical, aesthetic, and 
religious values in general. As its object is therefore to 
determine the true end and true will oT the comniuniiv, 
political philosophy can be called ethical or teleological.^^" 
On this point Bosanquet is in accord with his Neo- 
Benthamian antagonists, Laski and Hobhouse. The latter 
claims that when we study ^social and political institutions 
with a view to ascertaining their value or justificatioB, our 
inquiry is in reality a branch of Ethics And Laski contends 
that the theory of Law .>die nicht damit anfangt, einen Zweck 

As an instance we may mention his criticism of Tarde’s socio- 
logical limitation Theory)), which according to Bosanquet is founded on 
the error that it substituted » Similarity^ for .Tdentity^ by an impermis- 
sible purification of our intellectual powers into powers solely of repeti- 
tion (Essay Social Automatism and the Imitation Theory) m Science 
and Phil , p. 254 Also m Mmd, 1899. Ct Theory of State, p 41 ) 

Theory of State, p 47 

Op cit , pp 47 ft 

The term ^A'eo-Benthamism) has been taken Irom Ross, Kritik der 
sogenaimten praktischen Erkenntiiis, Kbhn, 1933, p. 194 n. B Russell also 
belongs to this trend of thought 

L T. Hobhouse, The Metaphysical Theory of the State, Lond., 
1926, p 12 Gt. Stammler, Lehrbuch der Rechtsphilosophie, Beri. & Lpz., 
1922, p. 171. )Ein nchtiges Woilen nennen wir auch ein Soilen The 
philosophical theory of the State may theretore be denoted as ethico- 
normalive 
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des Reciils 211 postuliereii, kami niemais erklaren, wariim man 
dem RecM gehorcheii soii^d^’ 

‘ Even if Bosanqiiet is in agreement with the Neo- 
Benihaiiiites that there is sense in inquiring what the justifi- 
cation of the State is, there is yet a very wide chasm between 
them when the method of developing politico-philosophical 
theory comes into question, for the ethico-normative theory of 
the State is intimatelw bound up with the philosophic view in 
other respects. The same opposition as is to be found in the 
whole history of philosophy, is also clearly discernible in the 
history of the development of political and legal philosophy. 
Just as in antiquity Socrates’ and Plato’s universal, idealistic 
doctrine of the State stood opposed to the individualistic doc- 
trine of power taught by the sophists, so has right up to our 
days, the same doctrinal opposition broadly speaking asserted 
itself. We have, on one side, Rousseau’s, Hegel’s, and Neo- 
Hegelianism’s conception, according to which the State compels 
man to be free, and on the other side Bentham’s, Mill’s and 
Spencer’s individualistic conception of the State as something 
evil, which some time in the future could be abolished. Against 
the view of the State as something sacred, as the Divine Will 
(Hegel), or as the Good Will (Bosanquet), stands another view 
that has been given its extreme expression in Max Stirner’s 
>Das Einzige und sein Eigentum» or by Nietzsche in his words: 
^Der Staat liigt in alien Zungen des Guten und Bosen, und was 
er auch redet, er Itlgt, und was er auch hat, gestohlen hat 
er’s».^^" 

It is obvious that such extreme contrasts rarely present 
themselves, and that between them are manifold degrees and 
nuances. We have merely wished to point out the cleft that 
exists between the universalistic and the individualistic theory 
of the State, well aware of the inadequacy of all classifications. 


Das Recht und der Staat, Zeitschr. t. off. Recht, X, p. 27. 
Also sprach Zarathustra, Krdners Verl., Lpz., 1930, p. 51. 
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wiiicli, this notwithstanding, can have a great methodological 
fimclioii to fulfil. We need only call to mind the attempt to 
classify a philosopher as an idealist, materialist, realist, 
sceptic, or suchlike in order to realize the utility of a classifi- 
cation but at the same time its difficulty of application. As 
for our division of the politico-philosophical system into 
iiniversalistic > and individualistic theories, these terms are 
far from univocal. In order to escape this indefiniteness, 
either recourse has been had to narro^^ er terms, or else certain 
attributes have been added. For instance, Malte Jacobsson 
distinguishes between the )^substantiaiistic'> and the ')associa- 
tive» theory of the State, but as the former term may cause 
too many misconstructions, we will not ' accept this classi- 
fication. Jellinek's terminology, which, as a matter of fact, 
approaches very closely to our own, may be considered as bet- 
ter. He distinguishes between a collectivistic-universalistic and 
an individualistic-atomistic political theory.^^^ Closel}?^ related to 
this division is Windelband’s division of the Common Will into 
imiversalistic-organic and individualistic-mechanic.^^” In spite 
their merits, both Jellinek’s and Windelband’s divisions are 
difficult to apply to the modern theory of the State, whereas 
they are quite^ adequate for the political doctrines of past times. 
The individualistic conceptions of the State belonging to our 
times need be neither atomistic nor mechanic Should we 
elect to replace the atomistic the pluralistic and the 
collectivisiic by the monistic, we could obtain a more fruitful 
division. But then we should be obliged to class Bosanqiiefs 
as monism, w^hich we are disinclined to do, as he himself 
prefers to call his system '^Miiltiplicism even if this theory 


Om sfatsmoral, Stblm, 1925, p 115. 

Op cit, p 166. 

Emleitimg m die Philosophie, Tab., 1923, p. 307 
Life and Philosophy hi. Muirhead, Contemporary British Philos- 
ophy, I, bond, 1929. p 70, The Pimciple of Individuality and Value 
iquot. as Pnnciple), Lond., 1913, p. 373. 
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of liis does not stand in sharp contrast lo uioiiisin. In order 
to be on the safe side we must let the two main tendencies 
within political philosophy rest content \\ith the terms 
universalistic and individualistic respectively. The former 
would embrace the views that aim at granting the State or 
the coiiiiiiunity priority to the individual; so that the latter 
only obtains his full determination in and through the State 
»Kausal ist das Leben der Gruppe nichl aus dem Leben der 
Einzelnen herziileiteii^^ "Das Gauze, die Gesellschaft ist die 
eigentliche Realitat , . . das Gauze ist das Primare, das Indi- 
viduiini ist gleichsam nur als Bestaiidteil derselben wirklich 
vorhanden, es ist daher das Abgeleilete. This line of 
thought is in opposition to every kind of individualistic con- 
ception of the State, more specialty the atomistic, mechanic, 
inorganic (in the restricted sense, not anorganic) tendencies, 
which are liable to be in attendance within individualism. The 
other main tendency, the individualistic, regards the individual 
as thedogical primary: the State can onty be conceived in and 
through the individual, »m the whole there is nothing but the 
co-ordinated or associated activity of the individuals which 
constitute 

We have now brought to a conclusion orir preliminary 
discussion, the object of which was to supply us with the 
necessary background for the ethico-normative, or philosoph- 
ical, theory of the State, and we will now pass on to discuss 
its fundamental ideas historically and systematically. Our 
choice of a Neo-Hegelian representative for this purpose can 
scarcely be denoted as arbitrary. It is Hegelian political 
philosophy that has been granted such a wide place the Iasi 
few decemiia in the English, German and Italian politico- 
philosophical discussion. It is also in Hegelianism that we 


Smend, op cit , p 9, 

Spann, Der wabre Staat, Lpz., 1921, p. 29 
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imd a fiiliy worked out political 'philosopli}^ and therefore 
we can here most easily see the consequences of the 
philosophical theory of the State and how far it is possible* to 
follow them. And as a reason for the selection of. just 
Bosanquet for our attention, we may mention his great im- 
portance for modern philosophy,^"' especialh" political phi- 
losophy. Laski, one of his greatest opponents, has said of his 
Philosophical Theoiw of the State') I ma^^ perhaps be 
allowed to say that criticism does not preclude the recognition 
that this book is, with the single exception of Green’s ’Prin- 
ciples of Political Obligation’, the greatest contribution made 
by an Englishman to political philosoph3' since Mill .^"^ 
Further, and it is not least in importance, we can say of 
Bosanquet’s political philosoph}^ that it has gathered, as it 
uere, the whole politico-philosophical development of the past 
to a focal point. 

^22 Bosanquet, the central figure m British philosophy lor whole 
generation (^Obituaiy notice/) m Times, 1923. Quoled iiom >Bciiuiid 
Bosanquet and his Friends. Letters-). Ed by J. H. Muirhead (quot as 
Letters), Lond , 1935, p. 19). — Leighton: '>So far as I know, there is 
not now, nor has been recently, any one on the contmciil of Europe 
who quite ranks with him->. [An Estimate of Bosanquet’s Philosophy, 
Phil Kev , 1923,’ p 626 ) 

Authority m the Modern Stale, New Haven, 1919. p 66 n 



CHAPTER II. 

The Historical Basis of Bosanquet’s 
Political Philosophy. 

A philosophicar problem is easier to understand in all its 
aspects if its historical development is followed. Its essential 
elements then grow more and more distinct, while its more 
inessential features peel off and disappear. For our purpose 
an historical exposition is a still greater need. Bosanquet has 
made use of a terminology inherited from his predecessors, 
which has often given rise to misinterpretation on the part 
of his critics. Misunderstandings of this nature would not 
have been so ready if trouble had been taken to ascertain from 
where Bosanquet had got such conceptions as , » State Ide a>s 
» G eneral Will», » Ethical Svslem^ >. etc. Further, and this is 
more important for us, . Bosanquet has made himself known 
for his capacity to keep his philosophy open to external 
influences, and he is always willing to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to his philosophical forerunners. In the preface 
to '>The Philosophical Theory of the State » he pronounces his 
littleness compared with the Great of the idealistic tradition 
in political philosophy: >Tt will occur to philosophical readers 
that the essence of the theory here presented is to be found 
not merely in Plato and Aristotle, but in very many modern 
writers, more especially Jn Hegel, T . H. G reen, Bradley, and 
Wallace . And they may be inclined to doubrthelustification 
for a further work on the same lines by one who can hardly 
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expect to improve upon the writings of sucfi predecessors. ^ 
We will therefore trace the basic idea of the idealistic 
philosophy of the State, the ethical relation between individual 
and State, from Plato to Bosanquet and see how in course of 
time it is perfected and purified from extraneous elements. 
Does Bosanquet denote an advance for the idealistic or 
imiversalistic theory" of the State; has he given the politico- 
philosophical problem a more fruitful ^exposition than his 
predecessors? To this the following historical expose purposes 
to give an answer. 


a, Plato. 

It is an almost continuous feature " in the idealistic 
philosophers that they seek — and with reason — to link up 
with the tradition from Plato. This applies not least of all 
to the idealistic philosophy of the State, where Plato's 
»Politeia^> remains its classic work. Bosanquet is no exception 
from this orientation to Plato; for him » there is no "sound 
political philosophy which is not an embodiment of Plato's 
conception ." 

What is it, then, that is so permanent in the political 
philosophy of Plato and that gave it the eminent position 
it holds in later political-philosophical thought, particularly 
in Bosanquet As we saw, according to the universalistic 
theory of the State, the individual acquires reality and 
value only in and through the State. This view, indeed, forms 
the kerne l o f th e Platonic^ c onception of Society . Plato was 
ilie first to seize more earnestly upon the function of the State 
as a foundation ^r the int ellectual__an d mor al welfare of 
man.'’ Justice is reali zed in the_„true State, and man attains 
his perfect development only by doing his duty position 

1 Op cii , p Vlil 

“ Op. cit , p 6. 

2 M, Pohlenz, Staatsgedaiike und Staatslehie der Griechen, Lpz., 1923, 
p. 93. 
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allotled to him 'by the coniimmily ‘ — a mode of thought 
that we find recurring, more especially in Bradley. This 
Platonic idea of justice and the Good, as the foundation of the 
State is a feature that runs through all Plato's political 
'writings. The Laws 'and The Statesman- are not separated 
from the 'Republic . in the conception of the true foundation 
of the State, the Good, but onlv in the relation of the State to 

'' r, 

existent realiiy. ’ 

Whai most interests us, perhaps, is Plato as the typical 
representative of an ethi^mormati^ theor y of the State, 
indeed, of a pure ethico-normative science of the Slate, more 
especialW in the ' Republic Just as Kelsen discarded the 
ethical and sociological conception, so did Plato in the 
Republic reject the legal and sociological elements. The 
legal element is not even allotted an obscure place, being 
entirely ignored. The sociological element has certainly been 
granted admission, but the perfect State of Plato stands 
independent of jg^tent so cial reality , in any case if social facts 
in their strict sense are meant. The ethical, then, i s t he on ly 
^ characteristic that distinguishes a State from a Non-State. 
Only the State governed by a jnora l law based on reason, a 
State where justice rules, can be called State in the strict 
meaning.® Justice is made the guiding principle, the norm, 
,hy which a social org anis m is to be tested to decide whether 
^r not it is wor thy the name o f )>State'>>, and the political 
^ order is nut ^ a le g al^orjier Jmt,.an^ .ppg.. This is why 

Plato is able to make the State analogical to man, a macrocosm, 
man writ large.'^ The order that dominates in a moral, per- 


^ Republic, 434. 

The La'ws, 661 f ; The Statesman, 297. Cf. M. .Jacobsson, Platon 
som politiker, Sthhn, 1922, Holstein, Geschichte der Staatsphilosophie, 
Handb d. Phil , Munch. & Berl , 1934, pp 15 f. 

® Republic, 424. Cf. Jacobsson, op. cit , pp. 56, 64; Lagerroth, Platons 
stats- och rattsbegrepp, Lund, 1928, p. 50; Pohlenz, op cit , p 78. 
Republic, 462. 
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fected liiiinan being thus to have Its counterpart in the State. 
Care should be taken, however, not to construe Plato’s State as a 
biological organism. The State is a,n organism of minds-, a 
spiritual whole, and attains unity by the perme.ation.of „,|ustke 
through all its estates and classes. It is this conception of an 
immaterial organism that has established itself in the idealistic 
philosophy of the State and received special emphasis in 
Bosanquet. 

Before we leave the subject of Plato there are two lines 
of thought we desire to stress, as they have meant much for 
the idealistic philosophy of the State and have at times aroused 
justified opposition among its critics. The first has reference 
to the relation between the State and Society. Plato made no 
distinction between these two conception^ and quite natural!}" 
so, as for the Greek in general there existed no such distinction, 
and the abstract conception State- was not contained in his 
vocabulary. To this extent Plato's ideal State had contact 
with the social reality then existing. It is therefore meaningless 
to level criticism at Plato for not making anv distinction 
between the State and Society. With fhis we have merely 
thought it desirable to prepare the ground for the coming 
account by pointing out that idealistic philosophers have 
frequently followed Plato along this line without noting that 
for him quite other social conditions were prevalent than for 
modern political philosophy. The task of the latter is also to 
see the individual in his relation to the Nation-State, not 
merely to the City-State 

The second question to v\hich we desire to call attention 
concerns the relat ion betw een Utopia _and Realitj in Plato’s 
po litical philosophy . Our concluding section will touch more 
closely upon the relations in general between Utopia, Idea, and 
Reality. Here w"e will , merely mention that Plato's State 
contains many utopian elements, but this does not prevent the 
basic idea itself from containing a truth free from utopianism: 
a State caii^oMy, . fulfil , its moral duty and exist if it serves _ the 
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welfare of the whole by having its share in the idea of justice 
and Right. This idea may be regarded as being more or less 
realized in every Slate, consequently even in a bad Stale, >wie 
ja auch der kranke Korper nur von der Gesuiidheit. nicht von 
der Krankheil lebi , as it is expressed in genuine Hegelian 
fashion by Spanii.^ 


^ b. Aristotle. 

Plato and Aristotle are placed on an equal footing by 
Bosanquet as predecessors to his system. In both is to be 
found Hhe fundamental idea of Greek political philosophy), 
i. e. that >dhe human mind can only attain its full and proper 
life in a community'’ of minds It will perhaps cause surprise 
that Aristotle, too, is able to contribute to idealistic political 
philosophy. The general opinion is that Plato was a rationalist 
and Aristotle an empiricist. To this may be added their 
different attitudes toward the relation between individual and 
State. * '> Platon concevait FEtat comme une sorte d’unite 
ideale dont les individus ne sont que les accidents. Pour 
Aristote au contraire, .I’Etat n’est pas une unite veritable, mais 
une collection d’individus specif iquement differents.»^^ This 
description, however, does not do full justice to A^'istotle. Only 
one aspect of the Aristotelian State emerges here, that consists 
in Just the assertion of » sociological » plurality, even to the 
length that plurality is the nature of the State, and if the State 
loses this, it ceases to be a State and becomes an individual 
instead.^^ The unity in this plurality of individuals or citizens 
is to be sought in the constitution or government, a mode of 
thought that in part resembles Kelsen’s theory of the State. 

8 Gesellschaftsphilosophie, Handb d Phil, Munch. & BerL, 1934, 

p. 22. 

® Op cit., p- 6. 

Janet, Histoire de la science politique, Paris, 1887, I, p 203. 

Aristotle, Politics, Bk II, ch 2 
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But Aristotle also has another point of view regarding the 
relation of the individual to the State, and this has received 
more attention from the idealististic doctrine. According to 
this view, which finds its clearest expression in the first, two 
chapters of his ^ Politics ^ the State is primary, is » prior > to 
the family and the prhate individual, because the State is a 
whole with the individuals as parts, and the whole is always 
prior to its parts. Further, just as the ^part separated from 
the whole is an inert thing, so is man separated from the State 
no longer man, for isolated from the State he could only exist 
if he were a god or a beast 

Does there not lie a certain contradiction in regarding the 
State at one time as a plurality, at another' time as a whole 
A part in a plurality obviously possesses a higher degree of 
independence than a part in a whole which is primary to the 
individual. And the unity in the plurality, which is formed 
by the constitution, does not invalidate the »sociological 
plurality. But it is not this unity either, that Aristotle is 
primarily referring to when he compares the State with a 
whole. This whole or unity is of a teleological or — which 
means the same — a logical nature. The unity exists in the 
end, which according to Aristotle is a single one.^^ This view 
also accords with his general teleological conception. The 
contradiction in question in his » Politics ) may therefore be 
solved b}" making the view of the whole decisive, while the 
pluralit}’' is primarily to be looked upon as matter)), as the 
subordinate, or, to use modern terms: from a sociological 
standpoint the State is a plurality, but from an ethical or 
teleological standpoint it is a unity, an organism. Hence here 
we also get an immaterial organism, related to the conception 
in Plato and in the universalistic political philosophy in 
general. Pohlenz, for instance, who is known as a conscieii- 


Op. cit , 1.2; Nicomacliean Ethics, Bk IX, ch 9 
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lions and reiiable iiivcsli^alor, considered the eOiical point of 
v]ew as being Aristotle’s essential one, and even denies that 
it* was Aristotle’s intention to stop short at the conception of 
the Stale as a pliiralitv, as a collective unity, for daran halt er 
durchaus fest, dass der Staat ein organisches, isber den Indi- 
vidiien, die nnr als Teile des Ganzen ihr Wesen entfalten, 
stehendes Gebilde mit eigenen rVufgaben luid Zieleii 
And there is no escaping the fact that in his final definition 
of the State, where the sociological element comes into its own, 
Aristotle emphasizes the State more as an organism than as a 
plurality His definition of the State is to this effect: »When 
several villages are united in a single complete community, 
large enough to be nearl^^ or quite self-sufficing, the slate 
comes into existence, originating in the bare needs of life, and 
continuing in existence for the sake of a good life. And 
therefore, if the earlier forms of society are natural, so is the 
state, for it is the end of them, and the nature of a thing is 
its end. 

For our purpose it suffices to assert, without making 
ourselves arbitrators between the two tendencies in Aristotle, 
that he never lost sight of the ethical point of view. We find 
it, not least of all, in the »Nicomachean Ethics He contends 
here that ethics, whose task is to investigate the good and 
the highest, must belong to the science that is the leading one 
in the strictest sense of the word, and »that is manifestly 
Politics V. Ethics is therefore a part of political science 
Justice is comprehended in all morality, but justice is something 
that appertains to the State alone, for »the administration of 
justice, which is the determination of what is just, is the 
principle of order in political society This accentuation of the 
intimate interdependence between moral good and the State 

Op cit , p 112 
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was tlie reason that both Aristotle and Plato have been ranked 
as the forerunners of universalis tic political philosophy, not 
least of ail by Hegel and Bosanquet 

c. City-State, World-State, Nation-State. 

With Aristotle distinctive Greek political philosophy came 

to an end. This was but natural, since, after Plato and Aris- 

« • 

totle, political life assumed other forms in Greece, and hence 
the Greek classical theory of Society lost its basis of experience. 
»This philosophy, like ail genuine philosophy, was an inter- 
pretation of the experience presented to it)),^*^ as Bosanquet 
rightly says. So when a new period broke^in, it also brought 
with it different material for political philosophy. Stoicism 
and Epicureanism had not the City-State as the ideal of the 
State, its place being taken by cosmopolitanism, the idea of 
humanity. The new unity could not be the State, the com- 
munity, for here man felt no longer at home. The individual 
had to take refuge in his own self. The iiniversalistic theory 
of the State, which aliributed to the State a self-existent value 
from which man’s value was derived, was now replaced by the 
individualistic conception of natural right, which in the State 
saw a creation constructed from the aspirations of individuals 
The individual could best attain the basis for a good life 
independently of the State, for natural rights were inherent 
in man from birth and State interference would only imply an 
illegitimate encroachment. 

Nor could the Roman Empire form a foundation for any 
other view. Here the State itself had striven to realize the 
cosmopolitical idea. Roman law could not therefore acquire 
the same concreteness as the legal system had possessed in 
the Greek City-State. It became formalistic, and was only an 
external support for the individual. It did not, however, stand 
altogether aloof from good and evil. merit in it, Bosanquet 
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considers, is Llial it recos^nized man's natural ri.i;hls and hence 
something in man that ought to be respected, heioiiging as it 
did to man’s moral equipment, namely freedom and reason."'' 
But4lie deepest in Plato’s and Aristotle's central ideas was 
unknown to the political thought of this period. Plato’s 
politico-philosophical theories appeared to be forgotten. In 
Xeo-Platonism his philosophy^ certainly survived for a 
considerable time, but of his political philosophy it was, 
strictly speaking, only the more utopian elements that came 
under discussion. And from the fifth centiir}’^ for a thousand 
years Plato’s political philosophy fell to all intents and purposes 
into oblivion."^ A better lot favoured Aristotle, whose theories 
are to be met with again in the greatest political theorist of 
the Roman epoch, Cicero. Aristotle’s constitutional theories 
could not but claim attention in a juridically established epoch, 
and his discourse on man’s ^mature » was thought to lend 
support to the doctrine of natural rights. 

It has been said that the Roman Empire was an organization 
without sou].‘‘ The ground was therefore prepared for the 
reception of a Christian political philosophy: the religion 
established a bond with the individual as such and the eccle- 
siastical organisation could give him what es^ternal support 
he needed. Here was accordingly a soul and a body, the 
church was completely real, Hegel might say. The State, on 
the other hand, became more an external fact of force without 
a soul. And this it was to several thinkers of the Middle Ages, 
especially Augustine. In ^^4iomas Aquinas, the greatest 
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philosopher of mediaevai limes, we find, however, a higher 
appreciation of the Stale. But he stood on the threshold of a 
new period, and in him the Aristotelian political philosophy 
had come entirely into its own. Thomas has therefore- even 
been regarded as a representative of the universalistic philos- 
ophy of the State: »In allem Entscheidenden ist die Konzepiion 
durchaus iiniversalistisch und organisch 

But, as Bosanquet rightty emphasizes,’ not until the Nation- 
State came into being could those conditions exist, which had 
inspired Plato’s and Aristotle's political philosophy. ^The 
growth of Nation-States in modern Europe was in progress, 
we are told, from the ninth to the fifteenth century, v And 
now political philosophy' in its strict sense Vould step in again 
by attaching itself to Aristotle.**^ We may also add that it 
was probably at this point that the term State (stalo) was 
used for the first time in Political Science. Through 
Machiavelli the new State not only received a new theory, hut 
also with this its terminological determination. 

d. The Idea of the »Power» State. 

Few can have had their theories discussed to such an 
extent as Madiiavelli. Usually he has been held to be the 
Philosopher of Power par excellence, he who had glorified 
harsh egoistic striving for power at the cost of ideal and moral 
values. On the other hand, from other sources, not least of 
all in the idealistic philosophy of the Slate or from those 
classed here, he has met with high appreciation. Rousseau, 
Spinoza, Fichte, Hegel as well as in our days the Neo- 
Hegelians, and especially Meinecke, have not hesitated to 
award him a seat of honour. His great influence on the 
idealistic philosophy of the State and his service in having 
expounded one of the most difficult problems of political 

Holstein, op cit., p. 46 

Bosanquet, op cit , pp. 10 If. 



philosophy c^ive us reason to dwell a while on his political 
theories. 

• What has Machiaveili, with his egoistic vie\^s on morality, 
ill common with the ethical State idea of idealistic philosophy 
It may be said at the outset that there are immensely great 
differences. But both Machiavelli and the idealistic political phi- 
losophers sought to see in the State a self-existent being, equipped 
with its own laws and with its own ends of action and its o\%ii 
reason, »Reason of State >, which indicaies the maxim for the 
conduct of the State. The State, as Bosanquet says in one 
place, is »the guardian of a whole moral world The reason 
that the cleft has nevertheless grown so wide as it has lies 
in their different methods, parti}" in the different conceptions 
of individual morals, where Machiavelli upheld egoism 
Machiavelli sought to study State life purely empirically, 
whereas universalistic philosophy indulged in philosophical- 
ethical speculations on the importance of the State for the 
highest values of the individual Had Machiavelli, instead of 
stressing the greatness of princes, emphasized the greatness of 
the State and its importance for the individual, he would in 
ail probability not have ai'oused such intense opposition. This 
can be seen from the fact that his work on »La prima deca 
di Tito Livio>', which has the greatness of the State as its end, 
was regarded as the antithesis of »I1 Principe ». Especially 
is this maintained in Janet.~‘ But Janet is overlooking the fact 
that to Machiavelli the State was identified with the prince, 
a view that was not foreign to the ideas of that time. The 
greatness of the prince could therefore imply the greatness of 
the State. Indeed, that he deemed the State, or perhaps one 
might say the Nation, as the primary, can be seen in »Ii Prin- 
cipe », where he exhorts the house of Medici to place itself at the 
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head of an Italian campaign for emancipation. Do not 
therefore let the opportunity to rescue long-oppressed Italy 
pass without avail 

But if the power of the prince is regarded as necessary 
for the educative work of a State, the explanation is found 
of the bond between idealistic political philosophy and 
Machiavelli. Meinecke’s interpretation takes this direction: 
»Denn ohne die rohen, mil Schrecken und Grauen durch- 
wirkten Machtzusammenballungen vorzeitlicher Despoten und 
Herrscherkasten ware es nicht zu Grimdung von Staaten und 
zur Erziehung der Menschen fur grosse uberindividuelle Auf- 
gaben gekommenv.“® Here Meinecke is in accord with Bosan- 
quet: »Force, it may be suggested, is necessary and permissible 
in inverse ratio to political maturity. Thus, even from the 
standpoint of individual morals, princely authority may have 
its justification. 

The other difference between Machiavelli and Idealism was 
the different conception of individual morals. For Machiavelli 
the highest virtue (virtu) existed in the highest intellectual and 
volitional development of power.'^ This virtue was best 
realized in the statesman, who to Machiavelli was the truest 
ideal. Both the private individual and the statesman stood, 
to be sure, under the law of necessity, but the statesman had 
also to exhibit statecraft, ^Reason of States i- the necessity 
for the State to uphold and preserve itself. Accordingly, the 
statesman was prescribed a higher duty than the private 
individual. But a difficulty arises if the question is asked: 
Cannot the private individual be allowed to do the same acts 
as the statesman? Do not both stand under the law of 
necessity Macliiavelli's glorification of Caesar Borgia and the 
dedication of Principe to Lorenzo Medici permit the 

11 Principe, ch 26 
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conclusion that even the private individual may follow 
Machiavelli's recommendation to the prince to the effect that: 
'>he should be righteous as long as he can, but if it becomes 
necessary, he should also know how to take the path of 
crime The corollary would be: I have the right to do what 
I like against the State so long as I am successful, just as the 
State has the right to do what it likes against me. This was 
the problem that Hobbes and Spinoza, in spite of their initial 
assumption about power, endeavoured to solve, each in his way. 

Like Machiavelli, Hobbes also considered that what is 
necessary is rational, and what is rational is also good and 
right. The first command of reason is self-preservation, and 
therefore self-preservation and self-assertion are also for 
Hobbes the kernel of moralit}-.^" And like jMachiaveili, Hobbes 
also identified the State with the sovereign, in authority above 
all citizens. But there was a difference. The State, to be 
sure, could only be upheld by force, but it was the State that 
created law and custom, for in the state of nature with its war 
of all against all no morality was possible. The private 
individual therefore acted wrongly if he did not obey the 
commands of the State or the sovereign Prince, for otherwise 
all morality would be swept aside. The private person 
therefore had certain rules to follow, while in Machiavelli 
self-sufficing egoism was enough. 

With Machiavelli’s and Hobbes’s starting-points, such a 
theor}?' as Hobbes’s is one of the most consistent theories of 
the State that the history of Political Theory has to show. 
But, thanks to its logical lucidity and consistency, it also 
exposes the point at which criticism of a philosophical theory 
of the State as Power should be directed. It is the premises, 
not the conclusions, that offer a point of attack to those 

11 Principe, ch. 18. 
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unwilling to accept this political theory. This is what, accord- 
ing to several of his interpreters.^^ Spinoza did not perceive. 
His starting-point is the naturalistic natural right, but Ms 
result is an idealistic law based on reason. It has therefore 
been said that Spinoza is a connecting link between Hobbes and 
Rousseau. .>For the former (Hobbes) has developed froni the 
starting-point that was Spinoza’s original one an opinion that 
Spinoza ought also to have accepted as right. Rosseau, again, has 
pronounced without reflection the consequences of the 
assumption at winch Spinoza arrived through a modification 
of his starting-point However, the contradiction may not 
be so great as it seemed at first sight, for Spinoza’s conception 
of power does not appear to be exclusive^ *built upon a natu- 
ralistic basis. It is no doubt also on this account that Bosanquet 
is able to declare his full accession to Spinoza, turning against 
Green because the latter had not perceived the right relation 
between Power and natural right. ' In vie\v of the importance 
Bosanquet attached to Spinoza's political conception, partic- 
ularly to the relation betwc^en might and right, we will see 
what can he ranged within an idealistic philosophy of the 
State. 

Like Hachiaveiii and Hobbes, Spinoza also sets out from 
the instinct of self-preservation, which in the state of nature 
finds expression m the war of all against all. Every man's 
power IS also his right. Machiavelli stopped here. Hobbes 
went on and considered the right of the State or the Prince 
to be the only right, but it vras of the same kind as natural 
right. Spinoza holds a vacillating position. In the natural 
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state the passions hold sway and the people are entitled to 
live according to their own will in the measure of their power 
to’ do so/"' The State, however, must rest on reason, and its 
end is peace and security, even if war is not excluded.®® Janet 
makes a good summarization of Spinoza’s meaning when he 
says that »la fin cle FEtat est de faire vivre les lioninies en 
Concorde el en paix, dans la justice et la charite, de ieur 
inspirer Famour au iieu de la haine, enfin de les placer sous 
ie gouvernement de la raison, principe de la liberte».'^® On 
the other hand, Spinoza says that natural right is not attainable 
for the individual in the state of nature, as the right of one 
individual is suppressed by that of the other, but only in a 
comniunity,'^^ Therefore natural right is also embodied in the 
State, although not so that it is possible for its members to 
live according to their own caprice, because in the political 
as welF as the natural society man acts according to the laws 
of his nature and thinks of his own advantage.^" It is easy 
to understand any disinclination to acquit Spinoza of obscurity 
and inconsistency. 

There is however a way out of this difficulty. Spinoza 
emphasized that man cannot live outside the juridical com- 
munity. Therefore the state of nature must be .assumed to be 
fictive. Professor H. Larsson, who is inclined to see consistency 
in the actual leading idea in Spinoza, holds that he is none 
the less guilty of an error in at times forgetting that the state 
of nature is a fiction. And moreover, Spinoza ought not to 
have called Might in the natural state Right in the moral 
sense, seeing that this state is non-moral, stands outside right 

Spinoza, Tractatns politicus, ch. 2, §§ 14, 15. 
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and wrong — the same objection as we find in Green The 
criticism might therefore according to li. Larsson be summar- 
ized thus, that in his eagerness ;4o insist on every rational ^ct 
being persistentty also a causal aci'-> Spinoza is induced »to 
reduce the act gradually to merely a causal Human 

acts are the outcome of a necessity of reason, and therefore 
the State can also be founded on this same reason; a state 
of nature entirety devoid of reason is only a fiction, for it 
also belongs to man’s nature to live conformably to reason. 

But this does not mean that power need be identical with 
crude force. To Nyblaeus’ criticism of Spinoza for incon- ^ 
sistently holding to both crude force and a rational purpose 
in the State, H. Larsson rightly objects thaidhere is no absolute 
difference between these notions in Spinoza, for then Spinozism 
would be reduced to nonsense.*^ ‘ As a matter of fad, it is 
remarkable that there has been a greater tendency to s^e crude 
force than rational power in Spinoza's conception of power. 
Clearly and distinctly Spinoza explains from the beginning 
that the law of nature is the means by which God's power 
operates For, as God has the right to do everything he 
deems fit, and as God’s right is nothing else but God’s power, 
it follows that ever}’’ natural object has from nature as much 
right as it has power for its being and working. And this 
power is iioihing else but God's own absolute free power. 
And this quotation can be sustained by Spinoza's principal 
thesis: Dcus siue natura It is this thought in Spinoza, that 
power is an emanation of God’s might, God’s reason, that 
Bosanquet has seized upon. Through God’s reason the State 
has been assigned its place in the worlds has on this account 
its own laws and an existence of its own. According to 
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Bosaiiquet one miisi; not allow oneself to be confused by the 
fact that tlie State acts at times contrary to the moral sense 
o£ the individual, for the nature of the State and the function 
of the State are other than those of the private individual 
This is somewhat reminiscent of Machiavellisiii, to which, 
indeed, Spinoza quite frankly attaches himself. '' We have 
seen, however, that there is a certain difference, and it must 
be the duty of the coming account to show how Bosanquet 
more fulh^ developed his theory of the relations between the 
power and the moral ends of the State. 

Idealistic political philosophy could not therefore stop 
short at Spinoza, The interrelations between State, individual, 
and morality were mot always consistently treated, even if the 
philosophical and metaphysical foundations were present for 
an idealistic philosophy of the State in its strict sense. Spinoza 
had noi succeeded in divorcing himself from the conception 
of the State as resting on a contract, originated to ensure peace 
and se^iiirity for the people, even if this view was something 
more than an expression for the State as a guardian institution 
for life and property, and often acquired a positive ethical 
meaning. The laws were only conventional rules, which the 
State even had the right to override,^” and they could not 
guarantee any freedom in the strict sense."® Such a system 
of law would then be independent of a positively ethical basis, 
it has not been attached, as Hans Larsson would say, to »the 
ethical demand for communion 

It was left to Montesquieu and Vico to give »a new meaning 
to the dry formulae of law by showing the sap of society 
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circulating within theni^>,'”'' recognition of ’the fuiidanientai 
unity of a national civilisation The laws received a soul, a 
Spirit (Fesprit des lois) and Rousseau had allotted to him the 
task of systematically shaping this new doctrine. 

e. Rousseau, 

It has been said that Rousseau pul the great finishing touch 
to the eighteenth century political thought of Western 
Europe; it may be said with equal justice that he made 
the first contribution to the next century’s politico- 
philosophical speculation. From and during Rousseau’s time 
the universalistic philosophy of the State began to grow in 
strength, and the first representatives' of this political 
philosoph}", Plato and Aidstotle, underwent a revival. Like 
them Rousseau sought to bring aliout a union J^etweeii the 
^ moral ends of the Slate and the individual, to unke what 
natural-right speculation had divorced. We shall see, however, 
that even Rousseau did not entirely succeed m his efforts, but 
the guiding principle he set up still retains its imdispiited 
validil}^ Political theorists of our days have, to use the vords 
of the eminent English political theorist Vaughan, ^ reco gnised 
that it IS impossible to divorce Poiitms from Morals; and they 
have recpg.nised^ the jyec^^ studying both Politics and 

Morals in the light of their historical development.’^ And it 
was Rousseau who cleared the ground for. them^ 

There are particularly two ideas tiiat had a fruitful 
influence on idealistic philosophy, namely F reedoni and the 
General Will A new positive conception of freedom replaced 
the abstract idea based on natural right, and volonte 
generate > expressed true social unity It Kant and Fichte 
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came to attach themselves more to the naturahrighi elements 
that were left in Rousseau s system, Hegel took the whole step 
and acknowledged the new and vital force in Rousseau's two^ 
fundamental ideas, which later, especially the conception of 
freedom, became the central ideas in all Hegelian political 
philosophy. ^ Rousseau s greatest triumph was scored in 
British Neo-Hegelianism, more especially in Green and 


Bosanquet.^ It may therefore be asserted without exaggeration 
that modern British idealism not only marks a revival of 


Hegelianism, but also a ren aissance o f Rousseau. Thus, for 
instance, in Bosanquet both the bearings of the politico- 


philosophical problem and the terminology have their source 


to an essential extent in Rousseau’s »Contrat Social». An 


account of these basic ideas is therefore necessary in this 
work In this way we also profit in another direction: in a 
period of transition it is easier to find the motive and 
substratum of a pioneer theory. It is seen why the old theory 
must yield and the new one take its place, likewise what must be 
done to make the new theory coherent and consistent. 

Many have perhaps considered it surprising that Rousseau 
has been able to exercise any great influence on the univer- 
salistic theory of the State. Was he not a pronounced 
individualist? But they had only the two prize-essays in 
mind, and in the »C ontrat Socia l » noticed only the individ- 
ualistic elements. It has almost become a tradition to judge 
Rousseau by his earlier hostile attitude towards the then- 


existing culture and his appeal to humanity for a return to 
nature. But, and we cannot emphasize it sufficiently, 
Rousseau found himself in a transitional period, and it would 
therefore have demanded prete rnatural powers for him to 
free himself all at once from the dominant ideas of the time. 
When Rousseau is being placed, his ch ief works must be 
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ascribed greater importance than his smaller and earlier ones, 
and his im iyersalistic tendenci^ should be emphasized more 
strongly than his natural-right speculations. It is often only 
his terminology that is old, while his ideas are new. He. has 
not always been able to procure new bottles for the new 
wine, but the appearance of the vessel must not blind us to 
the nature of its contents. Rousseau should not therefore be 
called a n individua list: it may even be ihcorrect to call him 
a universalist. Indeed, it would no doubt be best to avoid 
attaching any label to his political philosophy. We must 
content ourselves with concurring in Barker's description of 
him, that his gqal was » the collec tivist theOTAl oLJlxe^&tate^ 
but that he never escaped the individualistic theory. »It is 
one of the fascinations of the Contrnt Social that it slipwi 
Rousseau struggling through an individualistic terminology, 
and with occasional lapses into re^ individualism, to the 
theory of colleclive social controL>^^ 

Before discussing his Contrat Sociab> we must consider 
some ideas in his two prize essays, which cast some light on 
his later thoughts. There are differences between Rousseau's 
earlier and later conceptions, but they are not so great as is 
often asserted.. Many are so fascinated by Rousseau’s glori- 
fication of the state of nature that they have not given 
themselves time to gather a clear understanding of what he 
means by this conceptio.ix/ ^ Yet Rousseau has made such 
clear statements that any naisunderstanding might have been 
avoided. In, for instance, his first prize-essay; Discours sur 
les sciences et les arts , he says that human nature was not 
better in the state of nature than Jt is now, Mt, as people 


Barker, op cit , p. 388 and note 

It ought, in fact, to he a reminder to many that Rousseau himself 
regards his first puze-essay as '.^toiit au plus mediocre) IJ. J. Rousseau, 
OEuvres completes, I, Pans, 1909, p Ih and adds m his Confessions^ 
that it is devoid of all logic and coheience and of all woiks the weakest 
m ratiocination (See H, Larsson, Minimum, Sthim, 1935, p 90.) 
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were llieii sliicerer, simpler and freer Uian in llie presciil social 
stale with its arlificialiiies, they found seciirite dans la 
facilite de sc peiielrer reciproqiiement ' And in the second 
prize-essay, ^ Discours sur Forigine de Fiiiegalite parnii les 
liommes >, Rousseau is quite definite when he declares that it is 
»un etai qui n'existe plus, qui n’a peut-etre point existe, qui 
probabiement n'existera jamais, et dont ii est pourtant necessaire 
d'avoir des notions* justes, pour bien juger de notre etat 
present Gan it be more explicitly asserted that the state 
of nature is not an historic or prehistoric r eality but only a 
fiction utilized for the practical purpose of bringing into 
promine nce thg artifi cial and degenerative nature of man’s 
pr^senLcustoms '^ * Thus, Rousseau does not seek to go back 
to a primitive state but to the iiaturaLjone as contrasted with 
the artificial. It is not against culture qis such, against art 
and sdence, that in his first prize-essay he directs his attack, 
but against their deg enera tion. Bosanquet rightly points out 
lhat Irue science has not much to fear from a man who 
speaks of Newton, Descartes and Bacon as »d’ediicateurs de 
la race humainev And Rousseau concludes his essay with 
the hope that true^ cience, which had so long been suppressed, 
will have a chance of showing what it cai\ do for human 
happiness. 

The second prize-essay is a critique against the injustices 
in the present community. The moral and political inequalities 
no longer correspond to the physical and mental inequalities.'^' 


Rousseau, op. cit, p 4. 

QEuvres completes, I, p. 79. 

Mackenzie, Outlines of Social Philosophy, p. 132, H. Larssoii, op. 
cit., pp. 90, 100. 

Bosanquet, Les idees politiques de Rousseau, Rev. de metaphysique 
et de morale, 1912, p 324. Cf. Theory of State, p. 80, Rousseau, op. cit , 
p, 47. 

Rousseau, op. cit., p. 20. 

Op. cit, p. 83. 
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Therefore Rousseau wants a return to nature, to the .^original >> 
balance of the natural state. In his enthusiasm for this stale 
of nature he often goes too far; so that at times it seems 
as if he were assailing the communit}- and political restraint 
ill general. 

These excesses are entirely absent in Contrat Social . 
Man could not return to the ^state of nature, he was in social 
fetters, a nd therefore tlye_only Jhing_wa.s„ to^how. whether JJm 
StateT^ as conditions now ere, had any justification. 
Accordingly, his first step was to establish on what founda- 
tions the Stale rested. But at the very outset he was compelled 
to make a choice* Should he select the foundations on which 
a State ought to be built up, or the foundations on which 
the existing States actually re‘'l. His decision fell in the same 
direction as that of the idealistic polilical philosopher: to 
study the State such as_it is when it is at its besi. This is 
more especially HegeFs and Bosanquet's method. Rousseau 
espressos this though} in his introductory words to the ' Cmitral 
social : Je veux chercher si, dans Fordre civil, il peut y avoir 
quelque regie d'administratiou legitime et sure, en prenanl les 
homines tels qu’ils sent el les lois lelles qu'elies peuveiit etre 
It should not ^cause surprise if with such a methodological 
principle there is a liability to be led from Reality to Utopia, 
nor has Rousseau managed to escape this pitfall. As a lapse 
of this nature only ensues from e rrone ous application of the 
method, we will not enter into Rousseau's exposition ot how 
the best State should be organized, but will confine ourselves 
to the theoretical development of the principle in Rousseau. 

Even in his Discours sur Finegalite^ Rousseau had already 
definitel}*^ rejected Hobbes's thesis that the community rests on 
violence or power and had sought in the W ill a more stable 
base for the social structure. In the ' Contrat Social ' he 


Contrat Social, Bk I, Introd. 
Op cit., pp. 82, 121. 
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developed this Oieory fiirilier and more consisieiiOy than in 
the first-mentioned essay, where his struggle against the 
prevalent civil conditions frequently obscured his meaning. — 
The. civil order is >aj^ved R ight ^ , it is not based on nature, 
but on convention. This consists in each putting »en comniuii 
sa personne et toule sa puissance sous la supreme direction 
de la volonte generate^ and as '^chacun se donnant a tons ne 
se donne a personne; et comme il n’y a pas un associe sur 
lequel on n’acquiere le meme droit qii'on liii cMe sur soi, on 
gagne Fequivalent de tout ce qu'on perd, et plus de force pour 
conserver ce qu’on a From this the conclusion can be 
drawn: therefore the State is not evil, but has a profitable 
function to fulfil Tor individuals, and hence the existence of 
the State Js sh pvm to be h ps tifie d. It then becomes a matter 
ol subordinate importance if this contract is an historical 
realitvfl^ or merely a fiction as it is to Rousseau. He has only 
wanted to show on what ground a State ought to be built up 
to be*" able to represent th e int erests of tliejndividuaji. There 
is here, of course, a weak point in the contractual theories, 
for if an existing State cannot exhibit a justified element of 
I his description, i s th e indi vidual the n not entitle d to jis^claim 
his contract Kant tried to get round this difficulty by making 
the contract a regul ativ e idea,'^ and it thereby received more 
meaning. ^ 

In his contract theory, therefore, Rousseau still stands in 
the sphere of natural-right ideas. His attempt to synthetisize 
Right and morals by founding the State on Will, not on Force, 
is a step in the right direction, but, as he first isolated the 
individuals in order to bring them together into one unity, 
there arose here a contradiction from which he was subse- 
quently unable to liberate himself. But once this unity w^as 
formed, he abandoned Ms individualistic starting-points. His 

Contrat Social, Bk I, ch. 6 

Metapbysik der Sitten, Rechtslehre, Wke, III, Lpz , 1913, § 47, 
Cf Radbruch, op cit., p 108 
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»Contral SociaL'> might therefore according to Barker more 
suitably be called »De Forganisme social''/" What is new 
in Rousseau’s exposition of the problem has received a clear 
recapitulation at the hands of Bosanquet: .v{^'^he negative 
relation of the seif to other selves begins to dissolve away 
before the con ception of the common self; an.d (b^^^^he negative 
relation o f the s elf to law and government begins tc^disappear 
in the idea jof a which expresses our Te al w ill, as o pposed 

to our trivial and rebellious This embraces 

Rousseau’s two basic conceptions. General Will and Freedcmi. 
The importance of. these conceptions from a universalistic- 
point of view will be the next subject for our consideration. 

»L’homme est ne libre, el parlout ii es't dans ies fers. 
This frequently quoted saying is usually employed as a fully 
valid expression of Rousseau’s idea of freedom, and then the 
conclusion is drawn that the civil order is evil because it 
deprives man of his freedom. A correct understanding of this 
conception of freedom, however, can only be got by continuing 
the quotation, which but few appear to do. ^Tei se croit le 
maitre des aulres, qui ne laisse pas d’etre plus esclave qu’eux.» 
There peeps forth here the outline of a conception of freedom 
that docs not niean_ freedom from civil bonds , b ut eth ical 
freedom. It is not alwavs the. masters of the communitv who 

Zr3fc5S» *' *■ • 

are the freest, but the oppressed may enjoy more (true; 
freedom than their oppressors. To Rousseau's predecessors 
as Avell as later to Bentham, Mill, and Spencer, freedom meant 

Op. cil , p 339 

Theory oi State, p 95 

Contrat Social, 1:1 Barker dismisses this saying on the ground 
that Rousseau was an epigrammist, and declares that he (Rousseau) has 
had to pay dearly beginning his work wulh an epigram. If he had 
immediately added a second epigram, and if he had continued, 'But it 
is just and proper that he should be m chains, li only the chains are 
just and proper, and goveinment is sell justified, if only it is sellgovem- 
ment’, he would ha\e saved unwary readers from a piilall, and Inoiself 
from the penalty ot misconstruction,/ (Op. cit , p 389 n) 
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freedom from the law. to Rousseau, and after him the German 
.idealists, freedom came to signify freedom imder the law. The 
iVeedom founded on natural right \\as in Rousseaids view the 
liberty qiii na pour homes que les forces de Findividu'').'^ 
But in virtue of the social contract this freedom has been 
succeeded by civil liberty, which in its turn is a necessary 
condition for moral freedom. This is true freedom and can only 
by realized in a social order It consists in man's mastery 
over his instincts and desires in obedience to the law that 
man has given himself. Freedom is not arbitrary but, as 
Cassirer, one of Rousseau's umversalistic interpreters, expresses 
it, »die Bindung an ein strenges imd imverbruchliches Gesetz» 
which the individhai sets up over himself. |The State merely 
places the individual under an obligation which the latter 
himself considers valid and necessar}" and which he therefore 
sanctions. It is on this account Rousseau ventures upon the 
paradoxicalh^'SOimding assertion that the State forces man 
to be ♦free.''' If there is any meaning in such an assertion, it 
must imply that there is in .man, anc)ther„„will than the sm 
called empiri cal or psycho logical wilb_that is to say, the 
individual qiight^to will something else than what he now 
actually wills. JJLis only this ->Oufiht-WiII> that can be 
attrihuted frejdom, for the empirical will is bound by external 
factors. An analogue is to be found in Kelsen, who in reality 
would not concede that freedom is a quality of the will, but 
si^nly of a '^>Sollen--> (Ought). In his opinion, it is not man 
that is free, but the Ou ght-sys tem in its personificative 
expr^>sion.''^ For us the queSion will now l:)e if Rousseau’s 
conception of liberty is based on ah abstract Ought-system, 

Op. cit , 1 * 8. 

Loc. cit. 

"" E. Cassirer, Das Problem J. J. Rousseau, Arch, f Gesch d Phil , 
1932, p 512. 

Op. cit., 1:7. 

Staatslehre, pp. 71 f. 
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or if the will which becomes free through State compulsion, 
is a concrete, real, will. 

To solve this difficulty Rousseau introduces his ^volonte 
generate)^. This will is alwa^^s right and always strives for 
the common good; it differs in this from the will^ of all, ^ 
volonte de tous», which only takes consideration of private 
interests and which is onlv a sum of the particular wills.^^ 
The general will is gualit ative , where'as the will of all 
is c|uantilative.^^ According to Bosanquet's definition of 
volonte generate:), this is '4he_ ineradicable impuk o f a n 
intelligent being to a good_ extending beyond itself, in as Jm' 
as that good takes theJorm of a co mmon good Rousseau 
regards the general will as the collective wjll established by 
the social contract; i. e the will oty/un corps moral et coliectif ),*^" 
which is the community But if the collective will is always 
directed to what is^^right and good, it cannot constitute a compul- 
sion on the good will of the individual, but on the contrary, by 
restraining the evil will, it can induce jnan to act jusMy, tQ„ 
beconie fre£. wSuch a conception presupposes, of course, that 
' behind ^ the empirical self there is a true, act ual seif that 
constitutes the essence of man. This seller this will is then 
conceived as being identical with the social^ will and, as it 
is free, self-existent, the ethically highest manifestation, it is 
also the altogether suprem^ Consequently, to Rousseau as 
to Bosanquet, the general will is tlie sovereign w ill o f th e 
Stated Rousseau's political conception is therefore ethical: 
^he essence of the State as of the individual is the sovereign^ 
will of reason. 

If the ethical will of the individual is the same as the 


Op cit , 2' 3. 

Stammler, Notion el poitoe de la \oioiUe ^fenerale ' chez Jean- 
Jacqiies Rousseau, Rev de met et mor , 1912, p 385 
Theory oi State, p 102 
Op cil., 1*0 
Op Cit ,2 11 
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collective will, a formal will is evaded, and the true will is 
also conciete. But a reservation must be made here: Is the 
collective vill actually always directed to what is right and 
good'^ Or has the community, like the individual, on one 
hand an enipii'ical^ sensuous will, on the other hand, a good 
vyili, an > Ought . According to Lagerroth, this general will 
becomes in Bosseau’s hands merely a norm, and Ought that 
need not always be realized, Rosseau has himself liad a vague 
idea of the difficulty and is not alwavs consistent. At times 
it seems as if Rousseau must also accept a co llective w ill that 
does not aim at the Good. The general will, to be sure, 
cannot in his opinion miss its jiim.®® But, as the laws are not 
solely an expression of the general will but must also have an 
empirical cause, they may obviously be imperfect. And this 
is also admitted by Rousseau. The people, who occasion the 
laws, admittedly always desire the best, but they do not always 
see this of_^th(miselves. Therefore they need a leader, a 
legislator."' But, as Rousseau immediately afterwards says 
that: »I1 faudroit des dieux pour donner des lois aux hommes»,®® 
he has conceded that the laws can be imperfect and that it 
is impossible to get an inf al lible legislator. How, then, can 
the community make the individual free by force'? 

There is also another way in which Rousseau shows how 
difficult it is for him to unite the general and the actual will. 
Other political theorists had evaded the difficulty either, as 
Hobbes does, by making the collective will actual but not 
general, or as Locke does, by making it general but 
not |ctual,^® The possibility of making a synthesis 
of these two conceptions must, as Bosanquet maintains, consist 
in insisting »sur la realite superieure de quelque chose qui 

Psykologisk verklighet och jundisk fiktion, Lund, 1925, p. 98. 

Contrat Social, 2, 3. 

87 Op cit, 2-6 

88 Op cit., 2: 7. 

88 Bosanquet, Theory of State, p. 99. 
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ii’est pas un iiidividii humain visible, mais qui est 
Fesprit ou la pensee sous-jaceiite d’un corps d'mdividus 
But Rousseau ignored this presupposition. To make the 
general will actual he committed the inconsistency, against his 
l3riginal idea, of making the general will proceed from 
private interests, from individual wills, for voter de ces memes 
volontes les plus et les moins qui s’entre-detruisent, reste 
pour somme des differences la volonte generale-^.^^ But where, 
then, is the guarantee that a »volonte generate originated in 
this fashion aims at the common good‘s Bosanquet illustrates 
^an exemple the impossibility of deriving, as Rousseau does 
the general will from the common element in the will of all. 
If we assume, he says, that Themistpcles had lost when he 
proposed in the Athenian Assembly that instead of distributing 
the revenue from the silver mines equally among the citizens 
a fleet should be built — the fleet that fought at Salamis — 
it would have been a victory for the will of all, not for the 
general will, even if the proposal had been unanimously 
rejected. This example clearly sho\\s how the qualitative 
» volonte geiieraie» Ip^s its character of having the public 
good as its object if it is mixed up with the quantitative 
wolonte de tons , which forces people to be free, for where 
ds the ethical justification in ajnajority compelling, a m inor i t y ^ 
Here, the element of the individualistic natural rights led 
Rousseau into difficulties that he was unable to overcome 
And when he was at length forced over to political utopianism, 
to seeing the general will realized only in the City-State, or 
more correctly, in a City-State organized in a particular 
manner, he failed to give an ethical explanation of the real 
State. The task of purifying and developing the universalistic 
tendency in Rousseau's system fell to the lot of subsequent 
philosophy. 

Les idees poiitiques de Rousseau, pp. 332 f 

Contrat Social, 2:3. 

Theorj^ of State, p 107. 
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Germaii Idealism. 

As we have seen, two valuable contributions to political 
thought have been given us by Rousseau The first consists in 
his regarding the law as an expression of the ethical will 
and not, as it was previously viewed, as a compulsion opposed 
to our liberty. The second consists in his attempt to replace 
the conception of individuals as, isolated from one another by 
the conception of a general will: )>It is not to the will of the 
isolated atoms, the volonte de tons, but to the ’permanent 
reason’ of man as disciplined by Society, the volonte generate 
. . that he appeals 

1. Kant. 

It was these thoughts which laid the foundations of 
idealistic philosophy in Germany, and which we find so 
exquisitely evolved in Hegel. Kant and Fichte had both 
taken deep impression from Rousseau, but they never fully 
worked out the consequences of the tendencies of the »Contrat 
Social». Indeed, one is even tempted to declare that, compared 
with the Genevan thinker, Kant denotes a retrogression 
within political philosophy. But it was with Kant as with 
Spinoza: they had the philosophical fundamentals, though 
Kant less than Spinoza, but they broke down in applying them 
to legal and political philosophy. In spite of earnest attempts 
to bring Right and morals into more intimate connexion with 
each other, the whole stopped short at mere starts. As far 
as Kant is concerned this may have been due to the fact that 
in his system there was no connecting link between noumena 
and phenomena, and therefore it was an impossible task for 
him to bring noumenal freedom into line with concrete 
political life. For instance, although in his ethics he may 
make every person a member of a kingdom of ends, in which 

Vaughan, op cit., II., p. 96. 

Cf. Rechtslehre, pp. 21 f , 207 f. (Akademie-Ausg , p. 219 f., 372 f.) 
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the citizens live under common iaws,*^^ yet he does not ohtam 
the same intimate connexion between the people in the State. 

Owing to the sharp line of demarcation he drew between 
Law or Rights and morals, Kant was unable to find the basis 
of the State in ethics. Therefore, when he has to answer the 
chief question of legal and political philosophy: '>Why is Law 
and State compulsion justified? v, he has to seek the answer 
in the social contract based on natural right.®*^ Here, however, 
Kant marks an advance on the previous doctrine of natural 
right, in so far as he lays special stress on the fictive character 
of the contract, or rather, on its rational character. He will 
admit no empirical theory of the Staie,^' the legal rules are 
a priori rules, rational rules, and the object-matter of political 
theor}" is die Form eines Staates liberhaiipt, d i. dcr Sfaat 
in der Idee».‘’‘^ Therefore he can aho say that the compulsion 
founded on the social contract possesses the same character 
as the command of practical reason. ^Die Idee eiiier Staats- 
verfassung uberhaupt. wclche zugleich absolutes Gebdt der 
nach Rechtsbcgriffen urteilenden praktischen Vernunft fur ein 
jcdes Volk ist, ist heilig und imwiderstehlich».^®^ In this he 
differs from his forerunners, who were only able to regard the 
State as justified on the assumption that the individual had 
volimtarily given up some of his external liberty to the general 
will That the last-mentioned view also acquired large place 
in Kant’s theory of the State, cannot be doubted. This is to 
be found, for instance, in the premise to his proposition that 
the legislative authority must accede to the united will of the 
people, for only in this way can a guarantee of freedom be 


Wke, III, GrundiegnBg z Metaphysik <3 Sitlen. Lpz., 1917, p. 58 

1433 : 

Ueditsiehre, § 47. 

Op clt, p 33 f (229 ( 

Op Clt., §§ G, 51. 

Op €4 , § 45. 

Op cii , p 207 (372) 
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obtained, seeing that Ihe individiial cannot act unjustly against 
himself This attitude towards natural right also appears in 
his definition of State and Law: »Ein Staat (clvitas) ist die 
Vereiniguiig einer Menge von Menschen unter Rechtsgeset- 
zen'>d^^ And by : Rechtsgesetzen» he means der Inbegriff der 
Bedingimgen, unter denen die Wilikiir des einen mit der Will- 
kiir des anderen nach einem allgemeinen Gesetze der Freiheit 
zusammen vereinigt werden kann»d^" In these determinations 
of State and Law, however, the old individualistic natural 
right does not rule alone. The united will and the general 
law are not empirical phenomena but creations of practical 
reason. And thus we once more see how the old and the new 
wrestle with each" other in Kant’s theory of the State and of 
the Law/*^" 

Alongside this internal opposition in Kant's political 
and le'gal system there is also to be found a difficulty that 
arises from the previously mentioned dualism in Kant's 
philos^ophy, namely the relation between noumena and 
phenomena, between the intelligible legal order and the 
empirical State. It has been discussed whether with his view 
of the State as based on reason Kant has wished to find the 
substantial foundation of the actual State, or if it is merely a 
regulative idea, an ideal, how a State ought to be constituted.^^^ 
Whichever alternative is chosen, there will be difficulty in 
maintaining a connexion between the two political conceptions, 

Op. cit , § 15 

Op. Cit, pp 3-1 f, (230) 

103 Vaughan, op. cit, II., pp 89 f '>116 could never make up his 
mmd whether he meant to plead . . for freedom as the mere caprice of 
the individual, or for freedom as scope for the development of his higher 
faculties ... He never decided whether to regard the State as a fortuitous 
aggiegate of mdividuals, or as that without which even individual life 
would have no moral content nor significance^). 

Cf. Larenz, Die Rechts- und Staatsphilosophie des deutschen Idea- 
lismus und ihie Gegenw artsbedeutimg, Handb d Phil, Munch. & BerL, 
1934, p. 105. 
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between the intelligible and the empirical State. This applies 

not least to the latter alternative, towards which Kant seems 

primarily to lean on account of his conception of the idea as 

regulative and his contention of Eternal Peace as being, the 

ultimate end of the State. This is also confirmed by »Kritik 

der reinen Vernunft»: »Eine Verfassimg von der grossten 

menschlichen Freiheit nach Gesetzen. welche niacheii, dass 

■» 

Jedes Freiheit mit der Anderen ihrer ®zusammen bestehen 
kann . . ist doch wenigstens eine nothwendige Idee, die man 
nicht bloss im ersten Entwurfe einer Staatsverfassung, sondern 
auch bei alien Gesetzen zuni Grunde legen muss, und wobei 
man anfanglich von den gegenwartigen Hindernissen abstra- 
hieren muss'>, obstacles that principally ^proceed aus der 
Vernachlassigimg der echten Ideen bei der Gesetzgebimg 
This does not. however, explain the actual State. What we 
learn is merely how a State is to be constituted in order to 
be perfect, why this perfect State is justified, but nothing in 
respect of the actual, historical Stales and the legal orders, 
least ot all the answer to the problem set up in the preceding 
section regarding the relation between power and ethical order. 

The consequence of this dualism and that previously 
mentioned bet:jveen Law and Morals is that Kant limits the 
function of the State to protecting life and property, without 
any ethical character of its own. In Rechtslehre it is the 
civil law that lays the foundation. It is to protect for the 
individual ^^was fur das Seine anerkannt werden soll>^^® that 
the Social Contract and hence also the State have been 
Instituted. But the Stale as a constitutional State does not 
stop at the present Slate. This is to develop info a World-State, 
a >Gemeiiischaft alter Yolker auf Erden>,^^' and overcome 
the state of nature that now rules between Stales But this 
State, the -'State oi Eternal Peace >. is also only a 'Reehtsstaal >, 

^05 Wke, I, Lp/., 1913, pp 3301. (373) 

Op. cit., § 44. 
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a constitutional Slate, denn der Friedenszustaiid ist aiieiii der 
unler Gesetzen gerichtete Zustand des Mein uiid Dein in einer 
Menge einander benachbarler Mensciien»d‘^'" 

Although Kant has made a valuable contribution in many 
essential points to the politico-theoretical controversy, not least 
of all by applying the conception of freedom to the State and 
the Law, yet, as we have seen, there are too many contradictions 
and difficulties inhei'ent in his theories for political and legal 
philosophy to pause long here in the course of its development. 
Political thought was driven irresistibly onward, not only 
toward a more consistent, but above all toward an ethically 
more satisfactory, conception of the State and its ends. And 
just as it was Fichte who extracted the consequences of Kant's 
epistemology and ethics, so was it left to this same thinker 
to evolve a political conception more in harmony with the 
fundamentals of their general philosophy. 

2. Fichte. 

r 

Fichte did not mould his philosophical s 3 "stem into finished 
shape all at once, least of all his theories of the State and the 
Law, which weie not brought into harmony with the rest of his 
philosophical system until the very last years of his life, when 
»Die Staatslehre» appeared in the year 1813, Notwithstanding 
this, even in Fichte’s first philosophical works there ought to 
have been found a suitable basis for a universalistic theory', 
indeed, ifc may even be said that few philosophical systems are 
better fitted than Fichte’s for a universalistic lheor\^ of the 
State. Just from the strong accentuation of the need of a 
»Thou^> for an »I», i 0 the need of a communion (»Gemein- 
schaft»), a bridge could easily be thrown across to the human 
community^ or the State as being an indispensable condition 

for a »Gemeinschaft>'. 

We now understand that in such circumstances Fichte’s 
political the ory had not received the impress of coherence, that 

^08 Op. cit., p 186 (355) 
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there not only existed a sharp contrast between ills political 
ideas and the rest of his philosophy, e. g. meiaph3rsics and 
ethics, but that within his theory of the State there came to be 
waged a struggle between those universalistic elements he had 
obtained from his general philosophic leanings and the indi- 
vidualistic and natural-right features. It would therefore be of 
interest to follow Fichte in his efforts to establish a coherent 
sj^stem of political philosoph\^ We should »then get a miniature 
picture of the general philosophical controversy between uni- 
versalism and individualism, thus obtaining a clearer ‘concep- 
tion of the opposition between the two tendencies, and of the 
tenabilit}" of their respective arguments. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, such a course would take us too far from our real goal, 
and hence we must here confine our attention to the most im- 
portant of his political speculations, focusing chiefly on his last 
work; where his final view may be considered to have been 
formulated most consistent^. 

Like Rousseau, Fichte started by flinging out an anathema 
against the prevailing social morals, but the conception of free- 
dom presently came to occupy" the centre of the stage, when 
he had made contact with Kanf s writings, of which the second 
Critique impressed him most.^'^^ But the conception of freedom 
which he applied within his theory'' of Right was not moral, 
but the political freedom that means freedqi^from compulsion. 
Thus, according to his treatise on the French Revolution (1793), 
the function of the State was only to be a safeguard for external 
freedom and propert}-. Hence he had the same conception of 
the social contract as Kant: a pureh" individualistic interpreta- 
tion — that onl}^ the individual himself can agree to subordinate 
himself to State compulsion and that he therefore has the right 
to break the contract.^^^ OnH in this way can the State attain 

Gf. Wailner, Fichte als politischer Denker, Halle, 1926, pp 20 ff. 

J. G. Fichte, Wke, Hrsg 'v F. Medicus, VIL Staatsphilosophische 
Schnften, Hrsg v. H Schulz u R Strecker, Lpz, 1919, p 45 (Sammti 
Wke. Hrsg v J H Fichte, VI, p SI) 
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a legitimate place in existence And if the State lia^ iulfiiled 
its iunctioii so well that conflicts no longer wage around rights 
of property, then the State, too, has run its course. The State 
is accordingly only an ephemeral phenomenon in the human 
community, and when this has become perfect, the State is 
unnecessary — a line of thought that we shall afterwards find 
again in the Liberalistic School, more especially in Spencer. 
As a matter of fact, 4his sharp dfemarcation between State and 
Community that we here find in Fichte is foreign to strictly 
idealistic political philosophy; indeed it is a common comment 
that this philosophy expunges that boundary. 

In course of time another tendency appeared, at first only 
sporadically. In »''<jrimdlage des Naturrechts» (1796) we find 
as a corollary that '>sollen uberhaupt Menschen sein, so miissen 
mehrere sein»,^^^ a proposition concerning which it has been 
said that here lies ^>der universalistische Ansatz in Fichtes 
Denken», though with the addition that Fichte was unable to 
find >die Realisierung der Gemeinschaftsidee in einer konkre- 
ten sozialen Gememschaft».^^^ It may be surmised, however, 
that he, too, was on the right road when he held the State to 
be a >Totum'>, an » organized product of Nature » and not a 
'>compositum» Vaughan has therefore said of this work that 
it is the first in the history of recent political philosophy to 
prepare the ground for the conception of the State as an organ- 
ism.“^ But how far Fichte was from a consistent working out 
of this organic conception is revealed by his view, firstly, of 
the function of the State, which remained the same, protec- 
tion for the individual and property, secondly, of the citizen's 
maxim: »liebe dich selbst uber alles, und deine Mitblirger um 

m Op ^ p IQ9 

^^2 Wke, II, p. 43 (111*39) 

Larenz, op. cit, p. 113 
Fichte, op, cit., p. 207 (203), 

Vaughan, op. cit., 11 , p. 118. 
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deiii selbst Nor lias his organic conception in »Der 

geschlossene Handeisstaat» (1800) led to other conclusions. 
Here, he has certainly in the main abandoned the purely liber- 
alistic conception of freedom and landed instead in a pro- 
nounced State socialistic or mercantilistic conception of the 
communit}", but the unity here is mechanic, economic.^^^ 
Under the influence of external events that had exposed the 
German nation to danger, another idea, ^the Nation, came to 
occupy the centre of Fichte's interest Perhaps it was more 
natural for Fichte to see something more valuable in the Nation 
than in the State. The community, the social communion, had 
already taken, at an early stage in his ethics, an important 
place, which the State with its compulsion could not lay claim 
to. It was therefore easy for him to bring his conceptions of 
the Nation and the People into uncontradictory harmony with 
his ethical conception of communion, especially as he could 
then eliminate State compulsion In the ieeiing for the nation, 
in patriotism, he found the power that united the people into 
a higher super-individual unity from which morality and cul- 
ture could proceed It is in this idea that Bosanquet has tound 
the valuable and the durable in Fichte's conception of the 
community,^^®^aiid here Fichte reveals himself as a forerunner 
of Hegel’s >Staatsgesmnung^'. Siill, there is a considerable dif- 
ference bePveen Fichte's patriotism and Hegel's Staatsgesiii- 
nung'>. In his >patriolic> writings, among which must above 
all be reckoned his >Reden an die deutsche Nation > (1808), but 
also in his treatises from 1807. ^Uber Machiavell > (though less 
so) and >Der Patriotismiis >, Fichte still takes up a certain nega- 
tive attitude toward the State. As the servant oi the nation, 
however, it acquires a higher tunction than before, though it 
still reamins merely the coercive State, which only retains the 


Fichte, op Cit , p 277 (27,3) 
Wallner, op cit., pp. 135 tl 
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right to exist so long as the community is imperfect. It was 
not until 1813 that through >Die Staatslehrei> his political phi- 
losophy became a systematic part of his idealistic philosophy, 
while as yet his '>>Rechtslehre^> of the year 1812 showed no plain 
signs of the transformation his political philosophy was to 
undergo only the year after. »Die Staatslehre» presents a con- 
sistent elaboration of Fichte's conception of moral freedom in 
political and legal philosophy. — Freedom, which is the highest 
good, »das Bild Gottes>, consists in acting according to the pure 
concepts given in the »Wissenschaftslehre».^“® This freedom 
belongs to the will, but, as wills may come into conflict with 
one another and so restrain one another’s freedom, there must 
be a law, a moral Taw, not the law of physical nature, for such 
a law cannot influence a free will. This moral law is ''>das 
Grundgesetz und der Bllrge gleichsam aller sittlichen Gesetze»; 
^ein sittliches Gebot an alle, als das, was wir alle sollen fiirs 
erste begreifen, sodann jeder an seinem Teile bef6rdern».^“^ 
This law is the law of Right. It is true that this law can only 
guarantee the external conditions of moral freedom, but, as all 
forms of compulsion also deprive the individual of his internal 
freedom, the law preventing this compulsion becomes itself 
a moral law, being a fundamental principle of all morality.^““ 
This it not at variance with the fact that the law of Right is 
itself armed with compulsive power, since this is not directed 
against moral freedom but only against those people who by 
their own acts have made themselves unfree. And then there 
is another difference between State compulsion and compulsion 
in general: the exercise of State compulsion must alvrays be 
accompanied by an explanation of the justice of the compul- 
sion. Therefore the exerciser of power is to be not merely an 


119 \Vallnei% op cit, pp. 190 — 220. 
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executor but also a leacher/“^ As is the case in liis preceding 
writings, especialh" the patriotic, an important place is assigned 
here to patriotic and moral education. 

At this point the difi lenities begin. Who is to be the right 
teacher to judge when compulsion is justified*^ Here Fichte 
lapses into utopian speculations. The teacher should be >ein 
durch Gott selbst in der Stimme des Sitiengesetzes eingesetzter 
Erzieher der Menschheit», »der Hochste rfienschliche Verstand 
seiner Zeit und seines Volkes^>.^“^ But who vouches that such 
a teacher is always to be found In his ^^Rechtslehre-> Fichte 
perceived the impossibility of getting a perfect teacher, but in 
his last work he is more optimistic. This is incidental to the 
new method he adopts here. It is now primarily a question 
of a perfect State in the Platonic sense, a State where the kings 
are philosophers or the philosophers kings. According to 
Fichte this method is an application of The theory oi s?:ience' 
to >dhc theory of Right''. The /theory of science/ concerns 
itself with concepts of pure reason, and therefore it is iiOt the 
positive conception of Right at which he aims, but Right as 
/ein schlechthin in der Vernunit iiegender. rein apriorischer 
Regritf and therefore he makes an assault here on Rousseau 
because the latter’s Contrat SociaT is /empirisch, wilikurlich ' 
The object-matter of political and legal philosophy is not any 
law now in force, but only the moral law in Right* was gegen- 
wartiges und fur die Zeit geliendes Siitengebot am Rechte isi, 
fiillt in iinsere Untersuchimg, darum derjemge Tell des Rechts- 
begriffes, welcher dermalen m)ch iiicht gilt/.^"' The law of 
Right of which we have spoken before does not therefore reign 
unconditionally in our present world The actual juridical sys- 
tems are only provisional edicts, temporary stages in an evolu- 

Op. cit , pp 484 f (437 f i 
124 Op. cit, pp 488 (440i, 492 f4U) 

123 Op. cii , p. 505 (458) 

123 Op cit , p. 484 (436) 

127 Op. cit, p 444 !393). 
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tioii towards the Iriily rational law oi Right, which we shall 
never live to sec, >nor ought we to demand to do so> How- 
ever. the trend of evolution will be towards a legal state where 
the .moral law is the law in force. Even if it does not come in 
our times, yet a true educator will of necessity urge mankind 
all the way to it. Then there will no longer be needed any 
compulsion, nor any Slate, for there Christianity will have be- 
come the constitutiofi of the human race.^^*' Man is politically 
free, only God master.^"^ And at that point Fichte's theory of 
the State withdraws further from the actual State. »Das von 
der Vernunft geforderte Reich des Rechts, und das vom Christen- 
lume verheissene Reich des Flimmels auf der Erde. ist Eins und 
dasseibe».^"^ His Philosophy of State and Law, which at first 
aimed at dealing with the law prescribed by reason, was thus 
converted into a Philosophy of Religion. It should perhaps be 
added 4hat we are not attacking the method that seeks to put 
the philosophy of the State into connexion with the philosophy 
of religion, and for Fichte this is a natural consequence of his 
efforts to subordinate ethics to religion. What must be regarded 
as inadmissible, however, is to thrust a chiliastic view of the 
future into political theorj^ to seek to explain the empirically 
real State on the basis of a chihastic-real State^ for this is no 
explanation, still less a justification, of the present State. By 
doing this Fichte renounced his right to the last word in 
the politico-philosophical discussion on principles. It became 
Hegel's task to pass beyond Fichte’s first conception by estab- 
lishing a more consistent, systematic relation between Law and 
Ethics and Fichte’s second conception by making — to use 
the words of Larenz — '>Recht und Staat in das Gauze einer 

Loc cit. 
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letztliin ill der Religion sich voilendenden Welfaiisiclit einzii- 
gliedern imd sie zugleich doch in ihrem Eigenwert zu erkeiineii 
und bestehen zu lassen Before parsing on to Hegel, however, 
we Will sum up our criticism, indicating above all on what 
attitude it is based 

We have attacked both Fichte's earlier and later points of 
view. In his earlier political writings he distinguished between 
Right and Morals. Is not such a conception advantageous, as 
Aspelin says, meeting Hegel's criticism of Fichte‘S -^^Just in the 
demand for a sharp fixation of the juridical element in its 
distinctive character lies the value in Fichte's philosophy of the 
Law. Its weak point lies in the fact that like other systems of 
natural right it makes no rigorous distinction between the two 
fundamentally different processes of logically determining the 
general structure of positive law and formulating the social 
ideal by which the given institutions ought to be valued.: 
And does not our criticism also conflict with the demand ad- 
vanced ill our first chapter for puritv ot method'^ Thes*e can 
however be no question oi any contiadiclion here. What we 
have wished to urge in our criticism against both Kant and 
Fichte is that they have dug a wide ditch wiihln the philosophy 
of the State and Right helweeii their legal and elhical ^iews. 
not that they have distinguished between ethics and positive 
jurisprudence. It belongs to the task of political philosophy to 
view State-compulsion and law from a standpoint of value, to 
demonstrate the justification of the State, and it is this problem 
that is not always properly posed in Fichte. Hence our criti- 
cism; and it is also against this that Hegel's objection is 
directed. On the other hand, it has by no means been our 
purpose to consider to what extent Fichte succeeded in con- 
structing a logical, legal foundation for positive law, seeing that 
he did not regard such an inquiry as his particular task. Fichte 

Larenz, op. cit , p 130 
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considered iiis task to be to answer the political and legal 
^>questio juris », i. e. to demonstrate the ends of the State and 
the Law and to show whether these ends are at bottom ethical 
or not, in consequence he was obliged to use the ethical method 
of valuation. 

Wh}^ do we then level our criticism at Fichte's last political 
work"^ There he endeavours to embody political philosophy in 
the rest of his system of thouglit, in ethics and religion. But 
we are not taking exception here at the actual basic method 
he uses to show the law as a necessary ethical condition for 
morality in general, but at his chiliastic theories. Whether these 
are of necessity bound up with his religious fundamentals or 
not, we will leave npen, at all events they need not be so from 
Fichte’s starting-points in ^>Die Staatslehre'>. Now. however, 
they fail to explain the real, concrete Stale. It is only the ideal 
State that is regarded as justified. But a sound political philos- 
ophy must put the ends of the State into intimate connexion 
with the general ethical and philosophical view. 

Is it then perhaps impossible to attain such a connexion, 
to demonstrate the justification of the State‘s The answer to 
this question must be left to our coming account. Here wc will 
only fix the assumptions under which this answer is possible 
or not. 1. If the State is regarded as a fact from a mechanistic- 
naturalistic point of view, the question of the justification of 
the State is meaningless. 2. The State may have a special value, 
just as Ethics, Aesthetics, Logic, Religion have their charac- 
teristic values. Such a view is put forward b 3 ^ e. g. Gierke. 
According to Fichte the Nation had in a certain sense such a 
value, patriotism, but not the Slate. By demonstrating such a 
value of its own for the State, the State is justified. 3. If the 
ethical theory is such that it cannot be brought into conjunction 
with State reality, the present State can never be shown to be 
justified. Kant’s and Fichte’s ethical ideals in political philos- 
ophy exhibit this tendency. The doctrine of an ideal State may 
also be classed here. The utopian elements in Plato’s theory 
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of the State and the chiliastic elements in FicLte’s, as well as 
Kant’s doctrine of Eternal Peace, come under this head. 4. The 
task will be possible, however, if the ethical and the legal or 
political elements are regarded as necessary conditions for each 
other. This is the road taken by Hegel. His ethics, as Aspelin 
says, may therefore be looked upon as belonging to '>the type 
of social idealism and his political philosophy as a combin- 
ation of »the a priori and d posteriori aspects in a totality 
view».^^^ To what extent such ethics and philosophy are possible 
will be considered later. 

3 HegeL 

Hegel went the whole length to the universalisiic theory of 
the State, put political philosophy into Intimate connexion with 
the other philosophical disciplines by including the Stale and 
the Law in the system ot Reality Kant and Fichte had stopped 
short at a fixed ideal for the evolution of the State, with the 
result that the existing Slate could not receive any tenable ex- 
planation Hegel, however, took the present, actual State as the 
object of investigation. He was able to do this because of his 
general philosophical theory and his conception of reality in 
special. Everything should be given its place in the Whole. 
>^Das Wahre ist das Ganze^ is the starting-point and funda- 
mental postulate of the whole of his philosophy, as is the pro- 
position: »Das Ganze aber ist nur das durch seine Entwicklung 
sicli volleiidende Weseii-^.^"^ What can be included in a whole 
is also true and real, though this whole is not an absolute ideal 
beyond our reality, but can only be real if it assimilates its own 
progress within itself. From the viewpoint of the Whole the 
finite is a form of revelation of the Absolute. >^Das Wirkliche 
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ist Manifeslaiion: es wire! durch seine Aiisserlichkeii iiiclit in 
die Spliare der Yeranderung gezogen, iiocii ist es Scbeiiieii seiner 
in eineni Aiidern, soudern es manifestiert sich->A"‘ It is in this 
Whole, in this all-embracing Reality, that the empirical State 
also has its reality/"® Thus, when in the preface to his »Grimd- 
linien der Philosophie des Rechts'> Hegel attacks with acerbity 
the method that seeks to construe the State as it ought to be, 
at the same time as, he sets up "^as his end '»den Staat als ein 
in sich Vernunftiges zu begreifen und darzustellen»,^®^ this does 
not involve a contradiction, or that he would like to make the 
actual State absolute. What is in Hegel’s opinion rational is 
that which can be shown to be a manifestation of the Absolute, 
of the Whole. » He seeks to combine the a priori and a posteriori 
aspects into a view of the Whole, to live himself into the 
essence of the community and to intei'prete its manifestations 
from ’^ithin,»^'^° If it is possible to look on the actual State as 
such a manifestation, then the State is rational and hence also 
real, for: »Was verntinftig ist, das ist wirklich, und was wirk- 
iich ist, das ist vernlinftig)''.^^^ But then what becomes of the 
actual things that cannot be shown to be rational Do they 
become unreal? If not something unreal, at least something 
less real. If philosophy is to comprehend »ihre Zeit in Gedaii- 
ken»,^^“ the elements that cannot be comprehend^ in the Whole 
must be separated out as less real, as merely existential. Or 
otherwise expressed: he seeks to understand his time, not better 
than it is, but such as it is when it is as best.^^" All else is 
merely something accidental and arbitrary and cannot form 

Wissenschaft der Logik, II, Sammtl. Wke, IV, Lpz., 1923, p. 170. 
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anything stable and enduring. »Der Staat ist kein Kunstwerk; 
er steht in der Welt, somit in der Sphare der Willkiir, des 
Zufalls und des Irrtuins . . . Aber der hasslichsie Menscli, der 
Verbrecher, ein Kranker und Kriippei ist immer noch ein lebeii- 
der Mensch, das Affirmative, das Leben, besteht trotz des 
Mangels, und uni dieses Affirmative ist es hier zu tuii.»^^‘^ Docs 
not a factor of value creep in licre‘^ Nor is this denied by Hegel, 
for to him truth, reality and value are identical But what he 
desires to stress in the passage quoted by us is that it is not a 
question of an unrealized value or Ought, but of a value lying 
in concrete reality itself, i. e. a realized Ought and consequently 
no longer an Ought in the strict sense. It is not a case here 
of an ideal, but of an idea. This point will ])ie considered more 
fully in another connexion. 

The above outline must suffice as a general philosophical 
background for Hegel’s theories ot the Slate and the L^w. to 
which wc will now pass. — HegeFs political conception was 
not presented all at once His earliest adjustment to the 
political problem approached most closely to that ot the indi- 
vidualistic and natural-right theorist Gradually this gave wa^ 
to the view of the Stale -'>als Teil des Schicksals»,^‘^ * and with 
this he had practically advanced beyond the individualistic 
point ot view. With his treatises from the first two or three 
years of the new centur}^ Flegel went the whole wa}^ to the 
view which broadly speaking he never abandoned,^^^ and 
whose fundamental assumptions we have just outlined. If any 
outstanding difference is to be adduced, reference should be 
made in the first place to his lower estimation of the individual 
in, e. g. » System der Sittlichkeit>^ than in his later works. In 
this work he considers the moral life only to be possible by 


Rechtsphiiosophie, Zusatz zu § 258, Ci Zusatz zii § 270 
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»volligGr Veniiclitiing dor Besonderheit'\^^' whereas even as 
early as in ^>Phanomenoiogie5> the individual was a necessary 
condition for the superindividual reality, indeed, -^die Seiie der 
Wiirklichkeit ist seibst nichl anderes als die Seiie der Indivi- 
diialitat»,^^® and in ^^Rechtsphilosophie : »Das Allgemcme muss 
also betatigt sein, aber die Subjektivitat auf der anderen Seiie 
gaiiz und lebendig enhvickelt werden»P^^ In the second place, 
greater stress was Mid in his earlier waitings on »the people» 
than on the State. In, e. g. »Uber die wissenschaftlichen Be- 
handlungsarten des Naturrechts-'> we find that »die absolute 
sittliche Totaiitat nichts anderes als ein Volk ist''>,^^*^ while, in 
»Rechtsphilosophie^> : >Der Staat ist die Wirklichkeit der sittlichen 
Idee:>/^^ But in actual fact this difference does not amount to 
much, and it was not invariably carried out in fuil.^^“ If this 
fact is borne in mind, it wnll facilitate our understanding of 
HegeFs conception of the State. For the State is not an abstract 
legal formation, a compulsion foreign to the individual, but a 
concrete communion in which the individual can realize his 
freedom. It will also give a clearer view of what Hegel means 
by Objective Mind, which forms the foundation of Right, or 
otherwise expressed: the philosophy of Right is Objective Mind 
s^'Stematized. 

»Der objektive Geist» may be briefly defined as >das siit- 
liche Leben eines Volkes».^‘^® It stands between Subjective Mind 
and Absolute Mind. The former is most readiH denoted as the 
consciousness of the individual subject, and is regarded by 
many interpreters of Hegel — perhaps somewhat schematically 

Schriften zur Poiitik und Rechtsphilosophie, Samintl. Wke, VII, 
Lpz., 1913, p. 464, cf p. 465. 
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— as something psychological The Absolute Mind is the 
purely spiritual in Art, Religion, and Science It is strictly 
speaking only in »Enzykl()padic that these three conceptions 
are explicitly brought Into relationship with one another ,aiid 
that the terms are used in their full extension In his earlier, 
above-mentioned political works he had not yet worked out 
the conception of »der objektive Geist^, and therefore the 
political community came also to hear** the character oi a 
religious societ3\^’'' And in his »Rechtsphiiosophie he has 
substituted 'AVille-> tor ^>Geisl». An inquiry into this »Wiile^> 
in its different manifestations is our next task. 

The substance of the will is Ireedom, and the object of the 
philosophy of Right is realized freedom.^^*’ ’Now this irce-will 
is '^>an sich» as abstract in the Law ( abstraktes Rechf >), ' fur 
sicln^ as subjective, particular in Morality (/^Moraiitat>^> ), and 
an und fur sich^^ as a synthesis of the two preceding* forms, 
of notion (»Begriff'') and existence, in the Ethical System 
( Slttlichkeit:^). These three phases, thesis, antithesis and 
svnthesis, are expressions of one and the same thing, iliey 
are not isolated phases but are mutually indicative Hence 
Hegel has shown himself to be a follower of methodological 
pluralism. Of^ course, the diffei’cnt divisions in Rechtsphilo- 
s<)phie» cannot be considered to correspond directly to different 
forms of knowledge of the State, but Hegel has nevertheless 
disclosed the insufficiencv of contemplating only one aspect: 
He has shown, for instance, that the positive or literal law 
must pass over into something else, that Bourgeois Society 
indicates both Law and the Ethical System. |His method is to 
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push a conception to its logical extreme, so that its contradic- 
toriness is brought out and it must theretore become its own 
opposite or iiegation.|’‘ 

Hegel starts from the will as completely indeterminate, as 
the abstract universal, devoid of any determinate content. x\s 
the will is not a »taculty» within us, but is ourselves,^'^' the 
abstract will is »Person», most nearly in the sense Roman law 
uses.^'^® The form of being that this will or this » person » 
creates for itself is '•>das abstrakte Recht», called by Bosanquet 
the » letter of the law» or »Sh3dock’s law»,^^‘^ and ought to be 
distinguished from the purely ethical conception of Right or 
Law we find in the Ethical System, in which »das abstrakte 
Recht» enters as ah element. In this distinction of Hegel’s we 
find the great merit over Kant and Fichte that he has 
understood the distinctive character of positive law, but that 
simultaneously he saw that it pointed beyond itself. For Hegel 
it was therefore also possible to regard positive law as indi- 
viduaMstic, like Kant and Fichte, without abolishing the 
universalistic fundamental conception. The » juridical person » 
as an abstract conception is individualistically conceived; 
» juridical persons » cannot therefore form an}’' community with 
one another. The categorical legal imperative therefore runs* 
»sei eine Person und respektiere die anderen als Personen»d^’*^ 
thus endreh’' in the Kantian spirit. 

Now, if a person » does not heed this legal imperative, there 
arises a breach of the law that can be vindicated only by punish - 

Cf Basse m Binder, Basse, Larenz, Emfuhrung in Hegels Rechts- 
phiiosophie, Berl , 1931, p 41 
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against Ilosenzweig’s (op cit, II, pp. 103 f ) and Wenke’s (op cit., p 108) 
conception. 

Theory ot State, p. 241. 

Op cit , § 36 
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ment, which negates the negation of the law, i. e. expunges the 
negation and restores the law/^^ But in acquiescing in the 
punishment the > person /> acknowledges there is above him 
something universal which he can include in his individual 
wili/^“ On account of this self-determination the » person » be- 
comes subject. But the individual subject cannot include the 
universal as a whole within him. This is an Ought which the 
subject tries to realize. Here we have Kant’s moral law and 
its relation to the individual, and, as Kant called this self-deter- 
mination »Moraiitat», Hegel also introduces this term. 

What distinguishes this stage» is that the individual occu- 
pies the centre and constitutes the starting-point; hence the 
individualistic point of view is still in ascehdancy. The indi- 
vidual stands here with his own responsibility for his acts and 
strives with his own powers to attain the universal But how- 
ever he may strive, the end — identity with the Absolute — is 
just as remote, and we get only a perennial Ought To 
this may be added that the general moral principle, owing to 
its empty formality, its >duty for duty's sake , does not afford 
any guidance, for '>das Kriteriiim, dass kein Widerspruch sein 
solie, erzeugt nichts, da. wo nichts ist, auch kein Widerspruch 
sein kann>.^^'’ Nor can we escape from this formalism by ref- 
erence to conscience. Here, to be sure, finitude is overcome 
and the individual knows what right and duty But from 

the individualistic standpoint ot morality, the content of con- 
science need not have come from concrete morality: the con- 
science is therefore only pure subjectivity, '>dic unendiiche 
Gewissheit seiner selbst^>.^‘'‘ Hence there is as great a pussi- 


Op cit , 97 i 

Op. cii, 104 

i^>3 Qp ^ Zusatz III 108 Cl BosanqueCs pliilosophy of value 
Op cit , § 137. 

Op cit , Zusatz /u § 135 
Op Cit . §§ 1371. 

Op. til Zusatz IV 137 
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Mlity of iiiakiDg >'die eigene Besondcrheit'^ the principle, a 
principle lhat may just as likely sustain pure egoism, the evil 
To escape this consequence the individual must recognize him- 
self as a part of the universal, as an element in Objective Mind. 
The cleft between the universal and the individual is replaced 
a relation of immanence, though not so that the individual 
strives to absorb the universal, but this absorbs the individual 
instead.^^^ The individual must feel himselt included in an 
actual system of selves, feel himself thoroughly leavened with 
the spirit of the Whole. This concrete identity is the Ethical 
System (Sittiichkeit) , which is freedom as Idea, i. e. the unity 
of the individual and the universal, of the subjective and the 
objective. We haVe here the most important principle of the 
Hegelian philosophy of the State and the Law.^^^ »Das Recht- 
liche und das Moralische kann nicht fiir sich existieren, und sie 
rniissen das Sittliche zum Trager und zur Grundlage haben, 
denn dem Rechte fehlt das Moment der Subjektivitat, das die 
Morah wiederum fur sich allein hat, und so haben beide Mo- 
mente fur sich keine Wirklichkeit.»^^^ 

The form of reality of this moral idea is the State,^'^ which 
is a s^mthesis of the family and Bourgeois Society. The famii}" 
is the primary natural basis of the community. It gives birth 
to the feeling of communion through love; it is not rational 
and is therefore without, as Bosanquet puts it, » explicit law and 
syslem».^‘^ But the individual cannot remain within the family 
for long. When he has reached maturity, he leaves the family 
and enters a world of economic and egoistic interests, i. e. 
Bourgeois Society.^^^ The point of view Hegel attaches to this 


168 Wenke, op. cit , pp lilt. 

Bosanquel, Theoiy ot State, p 236 
Rechtsphilosophie, Zusalz zu § 141 
Op cit , § 257 
Op. cil , § 158. 

Theory ol State, p 251 
Rechtsphilosophie, § 181. 
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is closely relaled to tiial of classical polilical economy, but 
through the estates and the corporations the individual acquires 
a share of the ends of the greater whole, the State Bourgeois 
Society therefore requires the State as a base We can now 
say that the State comprehends the unity of the feeling ihat 
has been created by the family and of the conscious ends of 
the economic world. As a synthesis there then arises another 
feeling, patriotism, which h£?s transformed family affection 
into, to use Bosanquet’s expression, ^mffectionate lo^^alty > to the 
State, and economic insight into political insight But this 
patriotism or »Slaatsgesmnung», which is the foundation of all 
political life, does not primarily consist in heroic deeds, but in 
devotion and lo^^alty in the station the individual is allotted,^*' 
a thought that calls to mind Green. Bradley, and Bosanquei, 
and j>My Station and its Duties ». 

It has already been shown that by the ^State^^ does 

not mean merely State organization. It is first and foremost the 
»Mind^ in the Slate, dor Geist des Volkes-^.^’'' which he {las in 
view. This comes out clearer perhaps in his earlier political 
works. In ^‘Behandiungsarieii'-N for instance, he likens his con- 
ception of the Ethical System and the people to the conditions 
in the Greek City-State Hence it may be said that his con- 
ception oi the lEthical System is Plato's and his conception of 
the people Aristotle's In view of this unity ol the State and 
the people, >^Staatsgesinnung» and >Sittiichkeit •, in Hellenistic 
social life, it is no longer difficult to understand Hegel's object 
in making the State the ethical idea, or reality. Nor can the 
complaint be lodged that Hegel neglects the iiidividuai. If an}' 


Op cil , § 25S Hegel’s lekilion to political eeoiiomv, see Aspelin, 
op. cil , pp 122 tt. 

Theory oi State, p 262 
Rechlsphilosophie, § 268 

178 Qp § 274 

179 ^vke, Vn, pp 392. 
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reservation is to be made against our analogy to the Greek 
City-State, it is that Hegel is more disposed to emphasize the 
freedom and welfare of the individual than the analogy jusli- 
iiesd®^ And when he holds the State to be »das an und Mr sich 
Vernunftige» or »absoluter unbewegter Selbstzweck», this does 
not according to Hegel imply an annihilation of individual free- 
dom, for the rational consists, abstractly seen, ^>in der sich 
durchdringenden Einiieit der AUgemeinheit und der Einzeln- 
heit^>, and, concretely seen, -in der Einheit der objektiven 
Freiheit . . . und der subjektiven Freiheit als des individuellen 
Wissens und seines besondere Zweeke suchenden Willens»/®’^ 
One must not allow oneself to be led by the conception of the 
State as an end inHtself to believing that the citizens are there- 
fore means to the actual State. This is also denied by such 
judges of Hegel as McTaggart and Bosanquet.^®“ When Hegel 
speaks^ of the State as an end in itself, his immediate meaning 
is that the Ethical System is an end for individuals. This rela- 
tion might according to Bosanquet be illustrated by saying that 
»the individual in one sense is a means to himself in another 
sense; that in respect of his irrational will, an element in his 
actual will, he is a means to his real or rational Then 

why speak of the State as an end in itself, why not come to 
the point at once and say »the Ethical System » ? "But this would 
not give the essential in Hegel’s philosophy: By saying only 
^>the Ethical System » we run the risk of disregarding the 
existential aspect and of making it, like Morality, an unattain- 
able ideal or an abstraction without reality. To be Idea the 
conception Ethical S3’’stem must have, as someone has said, 


Op cit., Zusatz zii § 260. 

Op. ciL, § 258. 

McTaggart, The Conception of Society as an Organism, Int. Journ. 
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.daseieiide Gestalt >> The Ethical System is’ '>eiii konkrotes 
Volk in seineni konkreten Slaat mit seinem konkreten Reclit»d^*^ 

With this conception of the State as the Idea of the Ethical 
System Rousseau's ^^voionte generale^> has received a deeper 
import. Rousseau carried on a hopeless struggle to get a non- 
contradictor}^ unity of individual and general will. Even if his 
original intention was to separate >voionte generale» as ethical 
will from »voIonte de tous», jtet it ultimately became a mean 
value of the will of all. The rational, i. e. the ethical, did not* 
thereby become something concretely or immanently rational 
but only an abstract universal, and consequently also something 
limiting outward freedom: />la liberte civile, qiii est limitee par 
la volonte generate^) With Hegel it was now otherwise. He 
carried Rousseau's initial assumptions to their logical conclu- 
sion By starting from the Ethical System as realized in the 
State and its institutions, such as ^Geist des Volkes> or '>d.er 
ohjektive Geist > he escaped the necessity of resting it on the 
individuaFs will in seiner eigenliimlichen Willkiir^^ And as 
it was only through the Ethical System, through the geneiai 
Will, that the individual enjoyed lull treedom, Hegel could 
maintain with greater right than Rousseau that the individual 
could be forced to be free by the general will. Here arises how- 
ever a difficulfy that asserts itselt throughout all universalis lie 
philosophy, and it is this: Assuming that the general will is 
man's true or real will, then need every act of the State alwrnjs 
be an expression of this general wdlT'^ We will postpone an- 
swering this question until we examine in Bosanquet the fund- 
amental assumptions of the Hegelian political philosophy in 
greater detail. In that connexion some of HegeFs other political 
conceptions will be given a clearer and fuller exposition than 

Diilckheit, Het?el und der preussiscbe Staat, Zestschr t deutsche 
Ivulliirpbil , 1935, p 74 

185 Op eii , p 75 

Contrat social, 1 8. 

iS7 nechisphiloso])hie, § 29 
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lias been possible here. We can then also profit by the criti- 
cism that the individualisdc philosophy of the Slate has directed 
against Hegebs system as well as by the modificatum this has 
undergone through British Neo-Hegelianism. 

We must now leave the universalis tic philosophy of Ger- 
many. Otherwise much might be said of its evolution in 
Schelling/®® Schleiermacher, Adam Muller, the Historical School 
etc., but we believe that our hist(5tical excursus has fulfilled the 
purpose we set for it at the beginning: parti}’' to give an account 
of the political philosophers whom Bosanquet regards as his 
forerunners or »leachers», partly to provide a general view of 
the bearings of the iiniversalistic theory of the State 


f. English Individualism. 

When we pass over to an exposition of English individual- 
ism, we are prompted by other motives than before. Now we 
are nO longer dealing with a theory kindred to Bosanquet's 
political doctrine, but with its antipole. And it is in this char- 
acter that English individualism in Bentham, John Stuart Mill, 
and Spencer must claim our attention for a space. Bosanquet 
stood, as did his neo-idealistic forerunners, in a transition period 
of English philosophy. Mill’s and Spencer’s dominating influ- 
ence on English thought was certainly on the wane, but it was 
still active. The English Neo-Idealists had to contend against 
the prevalent political views, and hence their method of exposi- 
tion had a polemical character This is to be noticed especially 

In »}Iethoden des akademischen Studiums^ (1802) Scheliing rejects 
the political theory based on rationalistic natural right and regards the 
State as >der ob|ektive Organismus der Freiheit^>, a conception built on 
the foundations of absolute idealism. Thus Scheliing framed a universal- 
istic theory oi the State before Fichte, and also before Hegei, as at this 
time the latter had the people (^>Volk->) more in view than the State 
(Metzger, Gesellschaft, Recht und Staat in der Ethik des deiitschen Idea- 
lismiis, Heidelberg, 1917, pp. 245, 248.) 
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in Bosaiiquet. His setting oi the political problem is very 
largei}^ determined the position he takes towards the iniU- 
vicluaiistic theor^^ of the State, particularly as represented by 
Mill and Spencer. In our commentary on Kant's and Fichte's 
political phiiosoph\" we have already had occasion to indicate 
tendencies that belong to the individualistic theory of the State; 
but, as this theory did not appear in a purified form, being 
interwoven with both universdlistic theories and natui’al-right 
speculations, we did not obtain a coherent picture oi the indi- 
vidualistic doctrine of the State, particularly in its modern 
forms. For our purposes — a study of Bosanquet's setting of 
the problem — , we must not neglect Mill's and Spencer's 
theories, and this not least of all because oi their consistent 
adherence to individualism. 

We have denoted Rousseau as the lirst representative in 
recent times of the universalistic theory ol the Stale. A^s such 
he came to play a great part in German political philosophy 
But in England he remained almost unknown in this upiver- 
salistic aspect. English political theories were failhtul to their 
national tradition from the days of Hobbes and Locke. Edmund 
Burke alone made a break in the course of English political 
thought of the 18th and 19th century. It is true that Burke 
did not have so many suggestive ideas as Rousseau, but his 
politico- theoretical system often excels Rousseau's in consist- 
ency and stability, and in his critical examination ol the 
speculations about natural rights he was tar in advance of his 
contemporaries. But the influence he exercised in his own country 
0X1 political theorists was not paramount. It was the individu- 
alistic and liberalistic conception of the State that dominated 
for yet a century in British political philosophy. It diflered 
considerabH however from the earlier individualism. Hobbes 
and Locke had accepted the natural-right doctrine of the social 
contract, which the former had developed in an absolutist direc- 
tion, the latter in a democratic Thus Hobbes held the will ol 
the State to be actual, but not general, while Locke held it lo 



be general, biii not actiiaL Locke's democratic view was founded 
on the conception of the people's natural rights, among which 
the right of freedom predominated. It was through this notion 
ot freedom that Locke came to have a decisive influence on 
the modern school of individualistic and liberalistic thought. 
Tins was inaugurated by Hutcheson and won its victory through 
Adam Smith. Its fundamental thesis was that if the individual 
was allowed to follow his own interests freely, the highest well- 
being would result to the community. The State ought therefore 
to be only a protective institution for life and properl}^ and to 
leave economic development to its own devices. — It should 
be added with regard to Adam Smith that in many cases he 
acknowledged ther right of the State to intervene in social life 
and that in his ethics there came to the surface other theories 
that have been regarded as contrary to his economic onesd®"^ 
The ]\fanchester School is therefore at times wrong in seeking 
to refer its theories back to Adam Smith. 

A4am Smith’s doctrine of the importance of untrammelled 
freedom for the economic well-being of the community was 
extended by Bentham to ethics.^^® The theory of the harmony 
of intelligent self-interests had its validity extended far beyond 
the sphere of economic ones. The conception of Harmony came 
to pla 3 " the same part in Bentham as did the organic conception 
in the universalis tic school. Unity in the communit}’^ was to be 
rendered possible through the reconciliation of the self-interests 
of the individuals. Bentham’s definition of the State therefore 
became a pregnant expression for an individualistic theory of 
the State: »The community is a fictitious body, composed of 
the individual persons who are considered as constituting as it 


Jodi, Geschichte der Ethik, I, Stuttg. & Berl., 1906, p. 382 
Hoffding, Den nyere Filosofis Ilislone, II 2, 3 ed., Kbhn, 1921, 
p 73. — Bentham, though m a restricted sense, belonged to the few 
British individualists who considered political philosophy to be a part 
of the philosophical system m general. Gt. Ritchie, The Principles of 
Slate Interference, Loud., 1891, pp 127 f. 
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were its members. The interest of the community then is, whaT' 
— the sum of the interests of the several members who com- 
pose But, as every individuaFs interest is to have as 

much pleasure as possible, the State is to have as its end the 
increase of the total happiness of the community, and should 
accordingly strive to remove such factors as prevent the achieve- 
ment of this. Punishment is the means hitherto employed by 
the Stale. Since all encroachment upon man’s Ireedom is an 
evil, punishment is only justified if it is to overcome a greater 
evil.^"^” But, as the real end of the State is to protect, by means 
of the threat of punishment, the life and property of its citizens, 
the State merely had a negative function, a function moreover 
that it frequently abused. Law and government were there! orc^ 
something evil.^''" However, Bentham did not apply his prin- 
ciple rigorously, for he urged that the Slate should introduce 
social reforms, though this perhaps is intcrpretable as nn-^aning 
that on account of the State's previous abuses social reforms 
were now needed: the reforms were to remove obstacles ki the 
way of the free development of the individual, and thus were 
not positive social reforms. We will not however express an 
opinion on this point. 

What redounds to Bentham’s credit is his criticism of the 
doctrine of natural rights: ^natural rights is simple nonsense: 
natural and imprescriptible rights, rhetorical nonsense, — non- 
sense upon stilts'). His opinions were not however entirely 
untainted with natural rights. For the belief that the claims oi 
the intelligent self-interests of individuals can be reconciled 
with one another rests on natural rights, and his conceptioii 
of freedom is in particular a distinct natural-right idea. 


An introduction to Pi'inciples ot Moials and Legislation, Woiks I, 
Lond., 1838, p 2 

Op. cit., p 83 

Op cit , p 143 ft Ct. Bosanquet, Theor\ oi State, p 53 Jacobs- 
son, Om statsmoral, p 45. 

Anarchical Fallacies, Works VIII, 1839, p 501 
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Tbe path hikeii by Beiitham was iollowed by James Mill 
and John Stuart Mill The latter, however, gradually modified 
the Beiitliainian principle to a considerable extent. In his 
> Principles of Political Economy) he contends: '>L(iisser-faire, 
in short, should be the general practice every departure from it, 
unless required b}^ some great good, is a certain evilAp ’" Thus, 
here, law and compulsion are an evil, though only in principle, 
for the reservations* made by him^*'*^ are such that one is in- 
clined to wonder what is really left of the original principle 
that »the business of society can be best performed by private 
and voluntary agency Nor was this laissez-faire attitude of 
his with its abstract conception of freedom abandoned by him 
later, even though a more positive conception of the relation 
between law and freedom is discernible in, for example, his 
works »On LiberLy» (1859) and » Considerations on Representa- 
tive Government)) (1861)/. In the last-mentioned work the histor- 
ical point of view comes more into its own. He does not seek 
to apply the same Slate ideal to all States, for the same govern- 
ment does not suit all peoples and all times. The most callous 
despotism may often not only be justifiable but even the only 
correct form of government.^^® Therefore, when he recommends 
the representative type of government as the best, he makes the 
reservation that this form of State is only suited for a highly 
enlightened and prudent people, and where the principle that 
the individual is himself the best guardian of his rights and 
interests, is applicable to its full extent. His conception of 
the function of the State, too, differs very much from that of 
pure Manchester Liberalism. The State is not merely an institu- 

1. ed., 1848. Hei'e quot. from 2. ed., bond., 1849, Vol. 11, Bk V, 
Ch XI, § 7 

Log. cit ,§§1,7 ff., 16. 

Log. cit, § 16. 

Considerations on Representative Government (Incl along with 
^Utilitarianism^ and >On Liberty® in Everyman’s Library, Lond., 1914), 
p 198 

Op. cit., p 208. 
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tion for upholding order, its purpose is also — and chiefly — 
to develop b}- means of its educative work the virtue and in- 
felligence of the people themseives.‘^° It was therefore not a 
Nach!wachterstaat», but a State with positive and ethical ends, 
that captured Mill’s interest. 

The breach between the old and the new receives perhaps 
its most pregnant expression in his work vOn Liberty v. Here, 
loo, he accepts abstract freedom as a principle Freedom is 
the absence of restraint, and ^>all restraint qua restraint, is 
an evil)."*^^ But when he proceeds to apply this principle to 
concrete political life, quite opposite elements force their way 
up and conceal the original principle. Liberty is no longer 
solely regarded as a natural right, but is t<r be judged by its 
utilit}^ to Societ3\ For instance, liberty of ilioughi and speech 
would have saved Socraies and Christ from being condemned, 
and this libeiiy would ihen have benefited both Socie'w and 
^Mankind Mill was also fully aware lhat freedom and re- 
straint need not conflict with eacli other, li for instance, vsome 
bystanders saw a person attempting to cross a bridge which 
had been ascertained to he unsafe and there were no time to 
warn him of his danger, they might seize him and turn him 
back, without any real iniringement of hi^* liberty for liberty 
consists in doing what one desires, and he does not desire to 
fall into the river) Here we have a precursor of Bosanqiiefs 
>'>real will>. Man’s inmost will may be quite different from his 
actual will. It is certainly true that in the example quoted this 
discrepancy between the two wills is more plainly seen than in 
more complicated cases, e. g. Rousseau’s opinion that punish- 
ment by the State is in accord with the punished person’s own 
will, and therefore Mill’s example need not bear out Bosanquet’s 
conception. But the tendency is none the less there. The >real 
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wiil» and the ^prima facie wilh are more widely separated 
from each other than is frequently supposed. When, for in- 
stance, Mill considers that fornication ought to he tolerated hy 
Societ3^“^^ could not the moralist here combat Mill with his own 
argument by asserting that fornication may have more danger- 
ous consequences for the fornicator himself than the latter can 
have any notion of > The restraint exercised by Societ}^ in this 
case need not thererfore be at variance with his inmost will 
And Ritchie carries the argument still further in order to show 
the instability of MilFs foundations. An inquisitor may torture 
a heretic under the motivation that the latter is only receiving 
what in his heart he desires, for he desires salvation. And then 
Ritchie adds: »It is the characteristic of an abstract theory to 
admit of quite opposite applications 

If Mill only in exceptional cases defends restraint on the 
individual when his acts only concern himself, yet he at once 
admits that for such acts as also concern others the individual 
is accountable to Societ3\~‘^‘' But his raison d'etre for the 
intervention of the State diverges widely from, for instance, 
Rousseau’s and Hegel’s. The sole end of the State is to safe- 
guard the individual from certain harm that ma}^ befall him 
through the arbitrary action of others. However, if someone 
» palms off on him» cocaine, spirits, or other poisons, this is 
the buyer’s own business, and the State has no right to inter- 
vene. In such instances State restraint is an evil, since it has 
not heeded the distinction between »myself» and » others 
This theory of Mill’s labours under two difficulties. The first, 
which is purely philosophical in character, originates from 
his too sharply accentuated difference between » myself » and 
»others». The universalis ts, e. g. Bosanquet, consider that State 
restraint should be judged by »the nature of what coercive 

20^ Op. cit , p. 154. 
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authority is and is not able to do towards the proiiiohoii of 
good The second difficulty is of a nature belonging 

more to practical politics, and is really a consequence of the 
first. It is too optimistic of Mill to believe in the State's ability 
to decide if an act injures only »me »5 and not simultaneously 
any other citizen. And surely the question is if there is an\' 
act whatever that only concerns > myself » and no one else. But 
Just because Mill and those of bis persuasion do not accept this 
intimate, let us say, organic relation between citizens, then 
every kind of State coercion is something evil. 

In order to escape State restraint Mill seeks salvation in 
self-government. Nor can he obtain by this means a non-cocr- 
cive State, for, as Mill has several times pointed out (without 
realizing that this sends a devastating shot into the whole ol 
his political system), the tyranny of the democratic majority 
is often harder and unjuster than any despotism"'^* From 
administrative nihilism > we have landed in adminislraiivt^ 
absolutism According to Bosanqiiel, theoretically we can 
only get a stable foundation for self-goveinment by giving up 
Mill's prima facie view with its sharp demarcation between the 
State and the individual and accepting in its place a ^relative 
distinction between them as manifestations of the same prin- 
ciple in different media 

We have just seen how easily an uncritical individualism 
can pass into an uncritical collectivism. This vacillation occurs 
not least of all in Spencer. In one of his first works. > Social 
Statics^ (1851), the individualistic feature stands almost alone 
The State is defined as a ' joint-stock protection company for 
mutual assurance)^ Bui in this definition there lies a ieiid- 
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ency to his view of the community as an organism. In Ms 
subsequent larger works, '>Tlie Study of Sociology» (1873) and 
»The Principles of Sociology '■> (1876 ff.) Society is explicitly pre- 
sented as an organism, more or less in the biological sense.^^" 
But the difficulties he had to wrestle with when he sought to 
cling to both the individualistic and the organic elements were 
too great for him. He sought to find a non-contradictory ex- 
planation by making the social organism discrete ^>. »The parts 
of an animal form a concrete whole; but the parts of a society 
form a whole which is discrete. Here, however, there 
arose within the organic conception itself a contradiction that 
threatened its existence. 

From his very important political work, >The Man versus 
the State)) (1884), a comprehensive view'' is obtainable of 
the whole of his political thought The collectivislic element 
is relevated here to the background, wMile the individualistic is 
fortified wdth speculations about natural rights. Bentham and 
Mill had at least tried to clear their political conception from 
» natural rights and Mill, by also sporadically abandoning his 
abstract conception of freedom, showed that to him the State 
was more than a guardian of life and property and also had 
cultural and material ends. Spencer, however, freed himself 
entirely from such tendencies by deliberately re-introducing 
natural right. Hence he became an eloquent example of how 
difficult it is to free a consistently worked out individualistic 
conception of the State from assumptions of natural right. 

The natural-right idea that in Spencer’s view- occupied the 
centre was the right to live.“^^ From this right then followed 
all the other rights and also the ends of the State. For life to 
have any value man must have a right to all the things » which 
conduce to maintenance of his life and enjoyment of it, and to 
preserve intact his liberties both of using these things and get- 

Aspelm, Histonens problem, Stblm, 1926, pp. 58 ft. 

214 The Principles of Sociology, I, bond., 1893, p. 445 

215 The Man versus the Stale, bond , 1884, p. 86. 
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ting further sucli>.'^^' To make this possible foi* the individual 
there must be a power, a State, that protects him from any 
infringement. The State is not assigned any other function, 
because, for example, by promoting so-called public well-being 
it throws natural rights into the shade, not to speak of the risk 
that the State might extend its authority still further. The State 
can rightfully onty have such functions as the individuals have 
entrusted to it by virtue of ihe^ social contract. According tf> 
Spencer there is no difference here between a nation and a 
company."^' Thus we see how speculations of a social coiifraei 
based on natural rights and the individualistic conception of 
the ends of the State go hand in hand here. 

By strongly emphasizing that the individual may (mly be 
forced to what is demanded by the social contract, Spencer als(# 
opposed coercion bv a popularly elected goveriiUK^nt. Whereas 
in the rule of the majority Rousseau had s(‘eii a kind of ex- 
tension of the social contract, Spencer placed despotism and 
iiiajorily rule oii a lev(d. According to the la Her it is a mani- 
fest superstition to allow a majority absolute rule over tbe 
minority. All iorms of compulsion aie equally at ^a^iance with 
freedom And this is a iully logical conclusion from the abstract 
conception of freedom, for, if freedom means doing what oni‘ 
pleases, a naiiiral right, then for the individual compulsion miisl 
have the same effect whether it is exercised by one, several, or 
a majority. Freedom, according to Spencer, ought not to be 
nieasureci by the nature of the go\ ernmenial machinery under 
which the citizen lives, v^diellKT it be representative or not, but 
bv the presence of hindrance and restraint imposed upon him, 
and. whether or not he has conlrihuted to bringing this ma- 
chinery into being, its actions are not in their nature compatible 
with liberalism if the number ot laws hindering freedom of 
action are increased boyond the number neeessaiy to prevent 
him from directly or indirectly inlringiiig the rights of bis 

216 Loc eil 
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feliow-iiien "He therefore opposed all kinds of charity, even 
the erection of isolation hospitals. This did not of course 
spring from lack of sympathy for the sufferers, but from the 
firm conviction that everything regulated itself best if left to 
its' own laws. Sympathy, contends Spencer, is a powerful 
motive in human conduct, and this would no doubt prevent 
social evil without the intervention of those in authority. To 
him it is a political superstition, an unscientific conception 
at variance with all experience, to believe that the State can 
further public good.““® 

On these lines the State would have no positively ethical 
end. In a certain sense, how^ever, the Stale is regarded as 
ethical by Spencer He reasons something like this, that the 
individual’s right to live is not the same as the tiger’s right. 
The individual must not come into conflict with the other 
members of Society. The acts allowed to the individuals are 
called ethical, the others non-ethical, a mode of thought that 
was piso followed by Mill when he separated the sphere of 
freedom from that of morality and iaw.'~^ Spencer then draws 
the conclusion: » while the positive element in the right to 
carry on life-sustaining activities, originates from the laws of 
life, that negative element which gives ethical character to it, 
originates from the conditions produced by social aggrega- 
tion».^^“ There will thus be, firstly, natural rights that are 
independent of social life, secondly, natural rights that are 
social and therefore ethical. Which, then, are the chief rights'^ 
Spencer seems to favour the former. These are life-sustaining, 
positive, whereas the ethical form a negative element in the 
rights. However, he lets sympathy occupy a broad place, and 
it limits the natural rights proper. If the ethical element depends 


Op. cit, pp. 15 f. 
Op. cit, p. 28- 
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on presence of fellows or on social aggregation,"''" is ii ever 
possible to escape this element and let the original life-assertive 
element hold sole sway'’^ An affirmative answer to this question 
would assume that associated life between people is not a 
necessary phenomenon. But such a view cannot be elicited 
from Spencer’s work. The difficulty in this problem is no 
doubt referable to the contradiction we have already touched 
upon, and which runs througli the whole ■*of Spencer’s theory 
of Societ}", viz. the opposition between the individualistic theory 
based on natural right and the conception of Society as an 
organism.""^ Thus he defines the individual at times as isolated, 
at times as part of an organism. Only in the former case is 
there sense in speaking of natural rights, for here the individual 
is defined purely metaphysically: he becomes, to use Ritchie’s 
words, >a logical ghost, a metaphysical speciro.""' 

There seems to be another way out oi the dii*ficull,v, viz. 
the opposition that according to Spencer prevails between the 
State and Society The specially human rights are not j)rec^(Icnt 
to the life ol Society, hut they precede* the State, the gOMTii- 
mcni.""^ What makes his exposition somewhat unclear is ilia I 
he does not ahvays keep to his original distinction, hoi uses 
the word Society also for the Slate.""' ills fundamental notion, 
however, is that Socielv is of higher value, because it rests csii 
the sympathy between people, whereas the State is something 
evil, even it a necessary evil, since it is oi a compulsive 
character The State has the right to exist only so lung as 
compulsion is necessary, and must disappear when the people 
have become more enlightened: Society, on the other hand, 
will always exist. This line ot thought was especially accentn- 


Op. cjt , pp 96, 98. — Spencer appeals lo make no distinction 
lietween ^presence oi his tello\vs> and ^ social aggregations. 
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ated ill > Social Statics \ but coufiiiued to be maiiiiamed, even 
if not witii ilie same torce, in »Tlie iMaii versus tlie State».““® 
The opposition between tlie military State and the industrial 
State underlies this conception. The more the military State 
is weakened, the less will be the power of the government. 
The industrial type of organization is as yet an ideal, but we see 
how it is advancing more and^ more to realization, and our 
task is to support tKis development.”"® — Whether any govern- 
ment at all is necessary in the fulh" matured industrial State, 
is not clearly to be seen in --^The Man versus the State». In 
Social Statics », though, this political ideal is a pronounced 
anarchistic conception of the State, a social state of equilibrium, 
where the individiial contributes to the well-being of the whole 
by maintaining his intelligent self-interests, and where the well- 
being of each individual is comprehended in the well-being 
of alL-^® 

We have now seen how many difficulties tlie Spencerian 
system labours under owing to its inilial assumptions of natural 
rights, even if we disregard the organic element in his social 
theory. Especialty in four points does Spencer’s system reveal 
its inability to deal adequately with the politico-philosophical 
problem. 

1. Spencer’s ethics are negative ethics; ethical value does 
not appear to he the highest value, which is attributed to ^difev 
instead. The consequence is that drawn by Bosanquet, that 
»the making the most of life — its positive expansion and 
intensification — is excluded from the ethical aspects of 
individuality, and, indeed that individualit}" has no ethical 
aspect at Bosanquet has admittedly left out of account 

the thread that is nevertheless to be found in Spencer of a 
more positive conception of ethics, but as it only makes a 

228 Op cil , pp. 109 f 
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sporadic appearance, Bosanquet's conclusion is correct on the 
whole. 

2. Spencer’s ethical S 3 ^stem cannot show any positive jiisli> 
fication for the State and Society. It is true that Spencer’s ethics 
have their sanction in the communit}"; in fact, he even considers 
that without a society there are no ethics But by making ethics 
negative, the communitj" also becomes a negative quantity. It 
cannot be comprehended under the aspect 5f the highest value. 
This applies in a still higher degree to the State, which may 
not onty be hostile to >dife>^ but also to Society. 

3. Even if there is a difference between the State and 

Society, it is incorrect to make it absolute, for this is opposed 
to sociological and historical experience. A’ consideration oi 
the evolution Society" has undergone up to now will show that 
this is the reverse to what Spencer assumed. Instead of saying, 
as Spencer does, the more SocieU" develops, lh(‘ less goveniinenl 
it requires, we must doubtless posit that as Society attains a 
higher degree of development, economic, social, and ciiMural, 
government interferes in an increasing niimlier ol spheres, even 
if it does abandon some over which it has had super\isioii Tc) 
Spencer's statement that volunlan" woik should noplace the 
State, Barker rightly objects that > the more there is of \oiuntaiv 
co-operation, the more need there is of tiie State / — From 

the viewpoint of value, too, it ma\' be incorrect to make the 
difference absolute by making the State restrictive of Ireedoiii 
Even Society has its laws in the form of opinion and convention 
which ma\" be more coercive than those of the Slate and against 
which the State at times has to protect the individual.”'^ ‘ 

4. Spencer upholds a fixed ideal for social evolution, and 
from this he judges the present conditions In this way the 
State may certainh" obtain a relative justification as a link in 
the evolutionary chain, hut from the poiiit of view of iiis ideal 

Op cit , p. 119; Cf. Bosanquel, The ol (.hi islendoin, 

■2. ed , Load , 1890, p. 365. 

23S Gf Ritchie, op. eit , p. 92 
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Spencer descriJ3es the Slate, the government, as something eviL 
In doing this he has fallen into the error of which he accuses 
Ills antagonists, namely lack of scientific procedure. When 
discussing Fichte we showed how unfruitful it was to set up 
an ideal of the State and then use it both as an object of 
inquiry and as a standard by which to judge the concrete 
political and social life. This objection applies with still greater 
force to Spencer, since he has laid special stress on the static 
character of his State ideal. It is scientifically inadmissible to 
assume that progress will one da^^ cease and that a fixed, 
unchangeable state will take its place. Here, Hegel with his 
conception of the eternal self-development of the State idea 
has advanced a theory more in tune with reality. 

AVe can now sum up the fundamental thesis of the indi- 
vidualistic theoi'y of the State thus: The State is an accidental 
formation, having no direct connexion with the highest value 
of man and only contingently justified. — It was this concep- 
tion that Hegel opposed, and it was against the same conception 
that the British Neo-Hegelianists went to battle. Their philos- 
ophy sought to show the legitimate place of every element in 
the totalil}’^ of reality, and therefore the}" could not rest content 
with viewing the State solely as an ephemeral phenomenon. 
If the State were conceived, as it was by especially Spencer 
and after him to some extent by Huxley,“"^ as something 
negative as regards the highest development of man’s powers 
or, to use an idealistic term, true seif, then it w-ould obviously 
be impossible to obtain a consistent solution from the idealistic 
setting of the political problem. The cleft between the individual 
and the State would be too wide to comprehend the State in 
the individual’s sphere of value, and vice versa. The consequence 
would be, as Bosanquet contends in his criticism of Spencer, 
that choice must be made between two equally unacceptable 
alternatives: ^>The self would remain, but ’government’ would 
be superfluous; or else ’government’ would be everything, and 
Bosanquet, Theory of State, p. 25. 
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the sell anniliiIatecL'> Such a notion as vseii'-governmeiii '> is 
therefore self-contradictoiy, since the two members contradict 
each other. If the politico-philosophical problem is to be solved, 
another line of approach must be taken. The correct setting 
of the problem must be* »We must show, in short, how man, 
the actual man of flesh and blood, demands to be governed; 
and how government, which puts real force upon him, is 
essential, as he is aware, of becoming wllat he has it m him 
to be^*"^^ On our ability to demonstrate this relation depends 
the positive solution of the question of the State's justification. 

The new social and State reality also demanded another 
theory. At the beginning of the 19th century unchecked com- 
petition had whipped economic developmenl: on at undreamt- 
of speed, and many believed that the perfect industrial State 
was on the eve of realization. This dream wa'> translated into 
iheory by Spencer. Just as Plato and Aristotle stood ’’on the 
line between two epochs, when tlie old City-State was on the 
decline and something new was shaping itself, so did Spencer 
confirm Ilegel's proposition that philosophy comes after histor- 
ical development. For the economic lioom soon brought with 
it social grievance that gave a less optimistic turn to thought, 
and it was difficult to deny the benefit of the protective laws 
that had come into existence through the intervention of the 
State. Social welfare legislation was under development, after 
the middle of the century gaining ever-widening scope. The 
State could no longer be looked upon a^ something evil, and 
social relations as something solely good. A doctrine of the 
ethical justification of the State could now find a safer anchor- 
age in social reality, and this reality conduced to a new theory ' 
which the developmenl of political philosophy had already 
demanded on account of the internal inconsistency of the old 
political theory. 


Op. cit., p. 71. 
Op. cit, p 7o 
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g. Tlie EBglisli NeO“MeaIIsts, 

T. H. Green was the first to break in earnest with the 
individualistic tradition of English political philosophy, and 
he carried Neo-Idealism to victory. Plato, Aristotle, and Kant 
appear here in new guise, though Kant had to give way 
gradually to a more Hegelianistic forni.'^‘ Hence in Green's 
philosophy we find the same developmental tendency as else- 
where. Just as classical idealism in Germany could not stop 
at Kant’s dualism, but was carried forward by Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel — just as the later German Neo-Kantianism was 
forced over to Neo-Hegelianism — so was Green driven from 
his initial Kantian assumptions and pushed further with logical 
consistency. Particularly in his practical philosoph}^ he has 
left Kant far behind The abstract in the Kantian ethics and 
theory of Law had to give place to the concrete and real. But 
no com'^lete conversion to Hegelian political philosophy occur- 
red. Green never lapsed into any absolutification of the State, 
but exliibited here the same moderation as did Bradley and 
Bosanquet after him. From them, however, he differed by his 
strong emphasis on humanity. It has therefore been said of 
him that »it is no more correct to say that Green is a thorough- 
going collectivist than to say that he is a thorough-going 
individualist He is neither and both, viz , in him there is a 
happy reconciliation. »"'^® This opinion, indeed, is more or less 
applicable to all English Neo-Idealists. None the less their 
politico-philosophical method and their fundamental problem 
are the same as Hegel’ s and as that of the universalistic theory 
of the State in general. As we have seen, Hegel also built his 
theory of the State on a recognition of the independence of 
the individual, though not in the same degree as Green and 

As Green was probably disinclined to accept the designation 
» Hegelianism^ for his philosophy, we could say wnth Ritchie that he 
-^corrected Kant by Aristotle and Aristotle by Kant/^. (Op. cit , p. 139) 

238 Y, L. Chin, The Political Theory of Thomas Hill Green, N. Y., 
1920, p. 153. 
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Ms successors. They all liave in common the essentia! features 
of the universalistic theory of the State, and, for the sake of 
perspicuit}", we are submitting below a brief summary of the 
universalistic traits in Green’s theory of the State. 

1. Green re-established connexion with Plato and xlrislolle. 

2. He integrated his political philosophy with the rest of 
his philosophy, nay, it may even be said that Green’s general 
philosophy is merely a long introductibn to his practical 
philosophy, especially to his political philosophy. In his view 
metaphysical analysis is necessary )> before we can be sure that 
any theory of ethics ... is other than wasted labour Heie 
he departs from Kant’s method and approaches Plato’s and 
Hegel’s. We shall presently show the main track along which 
Green's metaphysics pass to his political philosophy. 

3 He regarded ethics and political philosopliv as inter- 
dependent The ethical presupposes social liie and social lif(^ 
presupposes the ethical The ol)ject of his political phiiosopliv 
is therefore to see the State as an ethical category: vMy purpose 
is to consider the moral function or object served ])v law . 
to discover tlie lriu‘ ground or justilication fer obedience to 
law And the method he adopts is tlie same as Wi‘ ihid iii 
Hegel. He doe^s not seek to anticipate historical de\elopmeiit. 
to set up an abstract ideal of political life as Fichte and Spencer 
did, but he strives to bring into view tiie existing normal value 
that has found its realization in the present political iiislilu- 
tions."'^^ To do this he was coiiipeiled lirst of all to determine 
moral value in general and this in its turn iorced him to 
inquire init) the essence of man. Once again we see how 


28 >) Prolegomena to Ethics, 0\l., 1907, ^ KJ, Faiihrotlier, The 
Philosophy oi Thomas Hill Green, Loud, ISOO. Greens primaiy aim is 
Moral and Political philosophy <p. 9) - the \\hoIe svork stands, or 

falls, with the metaphysical basis (pp 11 f.i 

Principles ol Political Oldigatioii, ^ 1, Cf haiihrollier, op cil., 

p 109 

Gieen, op cit, § 5 
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iniimatel}’ flic different philosophical disciplines arc inter- 
twined 

4 Green's conception of freedom is positive It follows, 
firstly, that his conception of man's 'natural rights') is different 
from the individualistic natural right, secondly, that no impass- 
able chasm is formed between the State and Society as in 
Spencer, and thirdly, that the general will is not abstract, but 
concrete. — We shall no^w analyse the closer resolution of these 
points 

In his philosophy Green started from Kant's theory of the 
necessity of the categories of thought in our conception of 
experience, and more especially from the » synthetic unity of 
apperception'). With this starting-point he sought to settle up 
with the materialism and naturalism of his contempories and 
to stress the primacy of the spiritual instead. Thus, like his 
successors Bradley and Bosanquet, in the setting of his problem 
Green was actuated b}'' his opposition to the prevailing philos- 
ophy, ^especially its naturalistic line of thought in the shape 
of hedonism and utilitarianism. He thought that b}" refuting 
the philosophic view of the seif-existence of nature in relation 
to the spiritual world he could also defeat naturalism in moral 
philosophy. He opposed the general tendency to make the 
second member in the Kantian dualism, iorm and content, 
understanding and nature, self -existent and primary in relation 
to the first member. But in order to conceive of an experience 
without its different parts disintegrating into chaos we must 
presuppose a unifying principle that binds the different parts 
info a wlioie.'^’ This unifying principle must be spiritual. It 
is this principle that makes our experiance objective and real. 
Reality is therefore regarded as those relations which con- 
sciousness constitutes between objects; reality is »the idea of a 
world as a single and eternal system of related elements 

Proiegoiiiena, § 9. 

Op. cit , § 14 — In his view of relations as real Green diverges 
from Bradley but approaches Bosanquet. 
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This also implies that il is not the individual consciousness as 
such that constitutes this world. For then of course the Kaiitiiiii 
dualism of form and content would not be completely overcome, 
since, instead of a pre-established harmony between phenomena 
and nouniena. we should have one between a pliiralily’ of 
individual worlds: dualism would become pluralism. If there 
is to be any sense in speaking of an objective, real system, 
where consciousness and reaiih' are identical, then this svsteiii 
must be of a superindividual character. Objects must exist 
'>as part of an eternal universe — and that a spiritual universe 
or universe of consciousness — during all the changes of the 
IndividuaFs altitude towards them> In our process ol 
knowledge we endeavour to conceive this eie,rnal consciousnes'^ 
more and more completely. Such progression is possible for us 
because we are of one essence with this ahsoliiie consciousness 
and only in so far as we have a part of it are we reai^ 

Transition from the theoretical life to llie practical is now 
easy. According to Gieen the eternal consciousness that reveals 
itself ill our knowledge is the same as we iiiid in our activitv ' 
The good can iliereh^re consist in laaiiizing our nul self, which 
is consubstaiiliai with the Absolute, with the Divine Principh* 
The highest good is self-realization or, as llosanquet 
calls this concept of Green's, ' self-syslematizatioii , nself- 
cultivation for as the real self for the most part lit^s as 


Op. cit , § 69, ct a ) — Our esposiiiou el s philos- 

ophy will put us in a Ih'Uit position to jluiste the lelaUoii iietueen the 
epistemological and the ontoloi>u*ai ideiiliU Usponaliv LamonI claims 
that Green is coiiiiisnii^ the two pioposition^ Kealih c,iniiot be known 
apart from knowledge oi consciousness oi it and RealiU cannot 
exist apart lioin knowledge or consciousness oi ii>. Foi the first does 
not involve iiie second The iirst oioposition is true, the second luUenahle 
(Introduction to Green’s Muial Phihisouhv, Loud 19’14, p 202- 

245 Qp ^ g 171 

Op cit , § 199 

Science and Phil, p 174 <iissa% Recent GnlicGni <»1 Gi ecu's t’Jhjcs 
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it were, oiiiside the given self of the individual, this self- 
realization will consist in >^removing the coniradiclioiis of his 
given self by acquiring his real self'‘>,“^® i. e. by systematizing 
the given seif into the whole of reality. In Green's view this 
is possible in only one way: >'•11 is in fact only so far as we 
are members of a society . . . that the idea (of the moral good) 
has any practical hold on us at ail ... Each has primarily to 
fulfil the duties of ^lis station Here we see the connecting 
chain Green, Bradley, and Bosanquet: ''My Stalioii and its 
Duties>^ in the communit}" making ethical conduct possible. 
The community is a necessary condition for all moralit}^ or 
as Barker sets the problem for Green: Human consciousness 
postulates liberty:^ liberty involves rights* rights demand the 
State».“''^ And thus we see how Green regards die different 
disciplines of philosophy as a self-contained whole, how his 
theory of knowledge and his conception of reality lay the 
foundation for his ethics, and these later for his political 
philosophy. 

By accepting these starting-points Green completed his 
severance from the Individualistic Theory. The cardinal ideas 
of political theory. Liberty, Rights, Sovereignly, State Will, 
etc , must now acquire quite a different import from that they 
possessed in Bentliam, Mill, and Spencer, with their sharply 
drawn boundary-line between the highest values and the ends 
of the State We will devote a few words here to the signif- 
icance these conceptions had for Green, leaving the more 
detailed examination of them to our systematic exposition of 
the political conceptions of idealism in Bosanquet. 

The fundamental thesis in Green's political philosophy is: 
/>Will, not force, is the basis of the State».“^^ This implies that 

Bosanquet, op cit , p 173. 

Green, § 183, Cf. Miiirhead, The Service of the State, Lond , 1908, 

p 29. 

Barker, op cit., p 32 

Pol Obligation, p. 427 
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the basis of the State is freedom, for according to Green the 
characteristic of the will is that it is free and that it is man 
himself in his self-determination.'^^ Freedom is then not some- 
thing abstract, i. e. freedom from something, but something 
concrete, as the will itself. But, as we have seen that man’s 
self-determination consists in realizing the common good, or 
the general will, the social will thus becomes the true will of 
the individual, and hence also his tru(^ sell. The general 
conclusion is obvious: Society and the individual arc of the 
same nature, for both rest on the same ground, freedom. 

We have intentionally only spoken of Society. Is it possible, 
it may be asked, also to apply the above to the Slate On Ibis 
point Green is at times rather doubtful He docs not expiiciily 
deny that the supreme power in Ihe commiinlly, i. e. the 
sovereign State can be identified with the geneial will, as 
Rousseau had clone'" Bnt, as particular laws and decrees ma^ 
conflict with ihe general will, he considers that m the inltu'esls 
of lucidity he ought to associate himself with Austin’s concep- 
lion of sovereignty, which defines the so\ereign ifuis: If a 
delerniinaie liuman superior . receive hdbiiual obedience from 
the bulk of a given society, that deierminate superior is sov- 
ereign in that society As a rule, however, Ihe sovereign 
has his authority from ihe general will, and on ihe wliole I lie 
legal system can be regarded as an expression of the ^comnnin 
good)'.'”’’ Bui even if a Stale's supreme aulliorily is not entirely 
founded on Ihe general will, it cannot on this account he 
pronounced destitute of all ethical ends. This becomes 
apparent m Green's inquiry into oaturab rights. 

All individual can actualize his real self only if he can 
count upon ihe ^common recogmiion of his fellow-men This 

Prole^omenii, ^ 15.) Cl On tin* D-iUtuU Senses oi Fieedom >, 
Works II, |) 317 

2 's Pol. Obhj^alum, § 93 
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common recognition creates the rights without which man 
cannot achieve the common good.”'"^ From this deleniiinatioii 
of the origin of the rights it is to be seen that they are not 
abstract and do not belong to the individuals in a state of 
nature, but that they are only possible in a Society.”^' This 
does not prevent Green from calling them »naturah> or even 
>Tnnate^>. By this he does not mean that they are natural or 
innate in the way the old doch'ine of natural right regarded 
ihem. Green seeks by these determinations merely to stress 
that they are necessary »for the fulfilment of a moral capacity 
without which a man would not be a man>,^'® i. e. the rights 
are natural and innate in the Aristotelian sense that it is 
inherent in man’s nature to live in a societ3^ In addition he 
wishes to emphasize that they remain rights even if »any 
particular state or all states refuse to recognise them-^>.“^® For 
example, a slave can have rights that are in conflict with the 
laws of the State in which he lives, for the slave also belongs 
to a society, which has given him certain ethical rights, but 
which is not recognized by the State as a societ3\“*'^ 

One might think that with such a conception Green ought 
to deny the State all higher ethical ends. But he does not 
Even if we ignore a tendency in Green to place the State and 
Society on a fully equal footing and hence to I'egard the State 
as an equally necessary condition for the rights as Society, the 
State qua State has nevertheless a necessary place in the ethical 
system. Although the State does not create the rights, it can 
according to Green be said with truth, »that the members of 
a state derive their rights from the state and have no rights 
against it».'®^ How does this accord with his previous statement 


236 Op. Clt , § 25. 
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about the slave's rights'^ Some explanation may lie in his 
assertion that the members of a State have no rights against 
it, but a right to be treated as members of the State. Thus the 
individual would possess the right, which is of course a social 
one, to re-fashion the State, to endeavour to effect that »its 
actual laws more completely correspond to what it is in 
tendency or idea»,“^“ but he has no right to abolish or destroy 
the State. In fact, the State is^ as necessary for his rights as 
are social relations, for without something sovereign to guar- 
antee the individual’s demand for freedom and to sustain and 
harmonize social relations, it is meaningicss to speak of rights. 
A bad State is therefore better than none at ail, and political 
revolutions are therefore evil, because they may produce general 
anarchy. If the individual clearh^ and distinctly sees that he 
is in accord with the social consciousness in its entirely and 
that he can succeed in his resistance to the commands of the 
State without general anarchy ensuing, then and then only 1> 
such resistance permissible."'' ’ At the same time as Gretm in this 
way recognizes the ethical ends of the Stale and Society he also 
grants the individual his right place. This syntiiesis oi the Slate 
and the individual is brought out most distinctly perhaps in his 
'/’Prolegomena . \\here he says, the truth is that, whatever 
moral capacity must be presupposed, it is only actiialised 
through the habits, institutions, and laws, in virtue of which 
the individuals form a nation. But it is none the less true that 
the life of the nation has no real existence t^xcept as the life of 
the individuals composing the nation 

With these ideas Green indicated a new path for political- 
philosophical thought in England. The sharp opposition be- 
tween the State and the individual vanished The liitimai? 
connexion that the p(4itical theory of the ancients had estab- 
lished between the individual and the community in respect oi 

262 Op Cli, § 142. 

263 Op Cll , § 144. 

264 Op Cli., i? 184. 
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the Cily-Slate was now transferred the Nation-Staie. The 
individual needs Society and hence the State for his moral 
development. Only a dead individual can be an » unrelated 'y 
isolated individuaL '>Oniy in a Society », says Winsnes in his 
essay on Green, ^>caii we speak at all of individuals as a con- 
crele reality It was the knowledge of the concrete relation 
between the individual and the State, between the individual’s 
real will and Society's general will, that became fruitful above 
all else for subsequent political speculation. It was this idea 
that reappeared in Edward Caird’s motto: dhe law of all finite 
life is that of living through dying»,‘‘''^ i. e. only by becoming 
absorbed in the communit}?' docs the individual acquire life. 
And Green’s first pupil, Wallace, carried on his teacher’s views. 
If Kant has shown us the form of the moral act, Wallace has 
shown us, following Hegel and Green, the source from which 
iiioraL, conduct derives its content We quote Winsnes: »The 
voice of duty, the dictate of conscience, receives its content 
from ^ the community. It is as members of a community we 
learn what w^e ought to do, but that we should do it, the actual 
moral obligation, is not created by the community ».“®‘ 

Ritchie, Green’s second follower of importance, has already 
been mentioned elsewhere in this w’^ork as a keen adversary to 
Mill’s abstract conception of liberty and Spencer’s individualistic 
conception of the State. Contrar}^ to the general tendency in 
individualism to separate political theory from the philosophical 
totality view he sought to expound >The primary and more 
strietty philosophical questions about the nature of the Slate 
and against the old doctrine of natural right he objects that 
the rights '>are not behind, but in front of political progress 

Den annen front, Oslo, 1932, p 109 

Op cit, p. 118 

Op. cit , p. 124 Hagerstrom, who also assumes that diit}’’ is crea- 
ted hy the community, has another view on this point We shall see later 
that Bosanqiiet and Kagerstroin agree in this 
-®® Ritchie, op. cit., p. 129. 

2®® Op cit , p 99. 
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It was also dissatistaction with Kant's etliicaf formalism that 
drove Bradley to see in State and coiiimimity an iiiestiniable 
value for moral development, because they fill the moral law 
with concrete content, for a man's life with its moral duties 
is in the main filled up by his station in that system of wholes 
which the state is . . these institutions are organic, and fur- 
ilier . . . they are moral These were the lines of thought that 
were followed and wmrked uilt into an impressive whole ])y 
Bradley’s contemporary, the most typical political and social 
philosopher of English Neo-Hegelianism, Bernard Bosanqiiet. 

Bradley, Ethical Studies, 2 ed 0\t , 1927, p. 174. 



CHAPTER III. 


f 

The General Philosophical Basis of Bosanquet’s 
Political Theory. 

In the foregoing chapter we have pointed out that a philos- 
opher’s view of the State is generally inseparably bound up 
with the rest of his philosophy. This applies with greater force 
to Hegelianism than to other philosophical tendencies. In 
Hegelianism political philosophy is the acme of the philosophical 

f 

system, a view that is to be met with in much of the other 
idealistic philosophies of the State; e g. in Plato, who con- 
sidered philosophical speculation to be a means to right polit- 
ical conduct. And if, as Bosanquet does, a philosopher calls his 
political theory philosophical, metaphysical, or speculative, the 
natural result will be that the political theory, severed from its 
theoretical philosophical relations, will appear tb be, so to say, 
floating ill the air. Bosanquet could no doubt endorse without 
hesitation the view to which Binder, one of the leading Neo- 
Hegelian political philosophers of Germany of the last ten years, 
gives expression when he emphasizes the intimate relation that 
exists between political philosophy and its epistemological 
premises: »In der Tat lasst sich die Welt des Rechts, lasst sich 
alle rechtliche und staatliche Wirklichkeit und Wirksamkeit 
nur unter der Voraussetzung der spekulativen Identitat von Be- 
wusstsein und Gegenstand, von Subjekt und Objekt begreifen».^ 
But this unrolls the whole of the metaphysical and epistemo- 
logical problem-complex: How can the conceiving subject pass 

^ Binder, Der aiitoritare Staat, Logos, 1933, p 127. 
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to the object ?“ If like Hegelianism, one regards onlv that soln- 
lioii possible which identifies subject and object, a solution on 
which political philosophy stands or falls, is it not our unavoid- 
able task to examine these foundations of Bosanquet's political 
phiiosoph}^"^ 

Another reason, partly related to the preceding one, also 
induces us to make a general philosophical excursus. That is, 
Bosanquet uses in his political philosophy many terms that 
he does not explicitly define and that must therefore be 
considered in connexion with his fundamental philosophical 
view to be rightly understood. He makes frequent use of 
current terms, but puts into them quite a different meaning 
from that to which we are accustomed Much of the crihcisni 
levelled at Bosanquehs conception of the Stale would never 
have been raised if the critics had familiarised themselves with 
the terminology employed. We therefore consider it necessary 
to outline liis theoretical philosophy }>efore undertaking an 
analysis ol his political philosophy. Mliat. for instance^ does 
Bosanquet mean by a philosophical theory of the Stale Or, 
what meaning doi‘S he pul into the term rcah m his view of 
the State as a real will Or what does the (jood wi]l> mean‘^ 
These expressions, which we are anticipating here, can of 
course stand in a clearer light in connexion with his theoretical 
philosophy than in his political philosophy alone, e. g. Ahe 
real wiib with his view of reality in general, the good wilB 
with his eiliics and philosophv of value. The criticism from 
the individualistic philosophers of the State therefore often misses 
the mark, being aimed at a standpoint Bosanquet does not take. 
Instead of a criticism of his real will), good will , etc. It 
frequently resolves itself into a criticism of the application to 
the State will of the individualistic conceptions of reality and 
ethics. 

- Cf Hialen, Kntik av subiektoismen rcstsknit lillagnad H. O, Ikir- 
man, Upps , 1910, p. 120, Tegen, Om \arkien oeh \elaiidet Mhlm, 1900, 
p 60. Bindei, Giiindlegung znr Rechl&philosophia, Tub, 1905, pp 2U 
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a General View. 

Bernard Bosaiiquet (1848 — 1923) belonged to t!ie Englisli 
Neo-Idealistic and Neo-Hegeiiaii School, which had its first 
independent thinker in T H. Green and its most astute thinker 
ill F. H. Bradley. It was these two along with Jowett and 
Edw. Caird who through their philosophy directed Bosaiiquet’s 
attention to the greatest standard-bearers of idealistic philos- 
ophy, Plato, Kant, and Hegei.^ From his great forerunners, 
however. Bosanquet distinguishes himself in one respect, viz. 
by his efforts to found idealism on a broader basis partly 
by assimilating many of the ideas of his adversaries, partl}’^ by 
'anchoring himself to empirical reality more than idealistic 
;philosophy in general has done. It has therefore been thought 
iai: times that he is not an idealist in the traditional sense 
:l(Muirhead), indeed some have even wanted to make him a 
materialist (McTaggart). We probably do him the greatest 
justice if we ascribe to him >/a subtle and refined form of 
IdealiSm»^, for his fundamental philosophical conceptions are 
those of the idealist, but so applied that they do not exclude 
any sphere of experience. 

Just as Hegel set philosophy the task of studying reality 
such as it is, so did Bosanquet set himself this •same goal* »Iii 
philosophy you must take things as they are^>,^' and no matter 
what special point of view is used as a base, care must always 
be taken that it is not in conflict with the established facts. 
This does not impH that the task of philosophy should merely 
be to ascertain empirical facts and nothing else. We have 
already shown in another connexion the method and object of 

^ Bosanquet’s relations to Hegel, see Haldane, Bernaid Bosanquet*, 
Proc of British Academj', X, pp 572 ff. 

^ Through him Idealism has become ^/eiiahiiuigshiaiqrig'> ('Metz, Die 
philosophischen Strumimgen dei Gegenwait in Groshbritannien, I, Lpz , 
1935, p. 332) 

® Muirhead, Mind., 1923, p 393 

® Science and Phil , p 28 
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Bosaiiqiiet’s philosophy as compared wilh iliosii of the special 
sciences. There we saw that the task of philosophy is to 
present a S3"stematic totality of experience and not merel}" to 
select a part, as is the task of the special sciences. T only 
know in philosopli}’ one method; and that is to expand 'all 
the relevant facts, taken together, into ideas which approve 
themselves to thought as exhaustive and self-consistent. » ^ 

But if this method alone is Accepted foi; philosophy, it must 
be assumed that the different facts of experience can be logically 
co-ordinated, otherwise philosophy will be rendered impossible. 
This initial assumption has, in fact, been made by Bosanquet 
as well as by Hegelianism in general. The idea of the whole 
has beco me the bayic conccpiiom without \vliich this philos- 
ophy is unintelligible. Was not TDas Wahre ist das Ganze 
the starting"-point”^for Hegel's ' Phaiiomenologie des Geistes 
and, it has been said, the key^ io the whole of his ^plulos- 
opliy^^'' Xor is less implied in Bosanquel's asseriion lhai tin* 
spiril of the whole — is the operative principle oi life as of 
metaphysical thought' ' Of course, tills cannot he pro\t‘d in 
the strict sense The idea (}f the whole is iundamenial to all 
thought, it manifests itself in ail conscious Hie and can there- 
fore neither be pioved nor disproved, as ain attempt m do so 
must presuppose it Hence the whole is a iiecessar^^ posiiilafe. 
We find this stressed in Bosanquet as well as Hegel and 
Bradley,^” ifie last-mentioned making it almost a pragmatic 
postulate. 

As according to Bosanquet wholeness js a nect^ssary pre- 
supposition for the whoie ot our experience we niiisi first slii<i\ 


" Thiee Lecimes on .Wsthetic, Lojk! , lOiy a a 
^ AVinsnos, op rit , ]) lU 
® Priucipio, p 207 

The Essentials oi Logic oujol as I's'entsals , Ilejna eJ . Loud , 
1928, p. 166 Implication, pp 1 f 
Wenke, op. cit , p 62 

Essios on Tuilh and Ileahh apod as I.ss'os', 0\l , I9P, op 46e f 
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this ill order lo see how the whole makes experience possible. 
We can here adopt Kant’s procedure in ethics: just as Kant 
with the moral law as » ratio cognosceiidi'> reached freedom 
as » ratio essendi">, as a necessary postulate for all moral life, 
so 'can we follow Bosanquet in his attempt to solve the basic 
epistemological problem: »How is it possible to pass from the 
subject to the object'^ and see how he finds the solution in 
wholeness. 


b Thouglit and Reality. 

Max Planck casts a flashlight on the difficulty ot the whole 
principal epistemological and metaph^^sicai problem when in 
the following passage — which we will quote to get a concrete 
starting-point for our exposition — he submits his interpreta- 
tion ol the relation of physical knowledge to reality: »Die 
xiufgabe des physikalischen Weltbildes lasst sich also dahin 
charakterisieren, dass es einen moglichst engen Zusammenhang 
herstellen soli zwischen der realen Welt und der Welt der 
sinnlichen Eriebnisse'>, and »die . . . fortschreitende Abkehr des 
physikalischen Weltbildes von der Sinnenwelt nichts anderes 
bedeutet als eine fortschreitende Annaherung an die reale 
Welt».^''' At this point there arise several questions that must 
be answered. 1. What is truth‘s What relation has the truth 
of a scientific theory at one time to the truth at another 
2. What is knowledge"^ Why is thought not content with sen- 
sory experience but constrained to go further? 3. What is 
reality? Is it the sensuous world or the world of thought‘s And 
how is the interrelation between thought and reality, subject 
and object, to be conceived"^ 

Our task is now to examine how Bosanquet copes with these 
questions. They naturally overlap more or less, but for the 
sake of lucidity we will try to keep them distinct as far as 
possible. 


13 v^>ge 2 ur physikalischen Erkeiininis, Lpz , 1934, pp. 219, 184. 
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Is there any iriitli whatever established tor all tiiiie‘’^ A few 
decades ago it was thought that Newton's mechanistic explana- 
tion of nature presented an absolutely true theory. But in course 
of time this theor}' proved to be insufficient Another was 
needed, and the ''Einsleinian> theory superseded the old one. 
By what means can it be decided which is true and which is 
false Or is it conceivable that both are true, or that both are 
false‘s Bosanquet gives the anWer thus: lo Truth of a thought 
means, surely, that the thought is ot a content and context to 
occupy a harmonious place in the whole spiritual structure of 
experiencoA^ or, more brieflv expressed, truth is the whole 
We pass from one theory to the other, lor, if once we havt‘ 
gained a position and arranged our material anto a non-contra- 
dictory whole, new material comes to split the wholeness. It 
ceases to be a systematic whole, and another, more logical, 
system must be trained, possessing more non-contradi^clion , 
logical stability . coherence , comprehensiveness \ com- 
pleteness', etc.^*' As we see trom the last two expressions, 
Bosanquet does not rest content with a merely iormal-logical 
criierion of truth, the formal Law of Loniradiction. but he also 
includes a more material c^erion. g comprehensi\eness , 
whicli is, in fact, the most important for him. 

Since Bosanquet in this way makes completeness > or ^ coiii- 
prehensiveness \ i e. the wider and more harmonious system - 
atism. the idea ol truth, he cannot escape certain consequences 
which at first glance may appear inacceplahle. Truth and error 
are not absolute magnitudes'\ demarcated from each oilicT, 
but pass gradually into each oilier. Truth is its own criterion, 
i. e. the fuller troth > serves as a measure oi truth, and theri^- 
fore a truth can he nullified or contirmed, weakened or strength- 
ened, by a more determined truth that comes alter it Tfii- 

Principle, p 306 
Logic, IL p. 2(U 
Op cit , 11, pp 207, 28o 
Op cit , n, pp 265 if. 
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Newtonian sysieiii is therefore less Iriic than the "EiiisteiniaE) , 
since the latter possesses a more comprehensive character. And 
if we take the historical judgments, the judgment '■''Charles L 
died on the scaffold» is less true in a sciioolboyN mouth than 
a historian's, for the historian can range this judgment within 
a more extensive historical '■> system than is possible for the 
schoolboy, but the latter in his turn can make the judgment 
more true than can a child, who "repeats without reflection what 
it has happened to hear Truth is, in fact, »aii appreciation of 
elements in a system, and of their determination by the system, 
and is a matter of degree 

Cannot we here object that Bosanquet is confounding truth 
with the criteriourof truth A truth is not something more or 
less, but the certainty of a truth and the criterion of a truth 
can possess degrees. A truth possesses a higher degree of cer- 
tainly ihe more exactly it can be motivated by drawing upon 
other facts to support it. This is wh}" the teacher’s judgment 
possesses a higher degree of reliability than the pupil’s or 
child’s — But we no doubt go too far if we assert that Bosan- 
quet confounds two different things. We cannot speak of any 
internal contradiction here in Bosanquet’s system, for according 
to this system ail the facts of experience are included in a 
single totality, and therefore, philosophically seen or from the 
point of view of the whole, there exists no isolated truth. The 
making of a judgment implies a whole S3^steni, and the larger 
this system is, the more truth the judgment contains, seeing 
that the implied realit}^ is more extensive. 

Our defence of Bosanquet against our own criticism rests 
on our not having attacked here his starting-point. This con- 
sisted in his repudiating the formal Principle of Contradiction 
and substituting for it the concrete Principle of Comprehensive- 
ness. But is such a substitution alwa^^s possible"^ Could not 
an independent place sometimes be provided for the formal 


Op. cit, n, p 285 
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Law of Coiilradiclioii, since Bosanquet says that tlie 'daw of 
contradiction might still hold its formal place if iliere were no 
such tiling as beauty or organised knowledge or social life or 
religion V Could we not speak of a purely abstract know- 
ledge'^ What, for instance, is ihe meaning in speaking about 
a graduated difierence between the truths in 2 + 2 = 4 and 
2 + 2 = 5"^ Have we not here an absolute truth and an absolute 
falsehood? Bradley has the same difficulty to contend with, 
although in his system a more correct solution shouid be easier 
to find. For, according to Segersiedt, Bradley distinguishes 
between two ideas of truth* truth as ^coherence . primarily 
applied to judgments, which are more or less abstract, and 
truth as »ali-inclusiveness belonging to the intuitive laciilty.'" 
Even if tliese ideas cannot always be kept distinct, and Bradley 
himself does not alwavs keep so rigidly to this distinction its 
adoption would save the absolute ciiaracier of Inilii in purely 
absiract jiidgments. Thus we could say 2 + 2 = 4. neither 
more nor less, ]>ecaiis(‘ iliis judgmenl is not metaphysical hut 
numerical, and is an abstraction irom eoncrtle reahh. Us 
content oi tiulii is liierefoie to be judg(‘d purely lormally. not 
])y its completeness Is not tlie mimencai an absiradion tor 
both Bradle} and Bosanquet Tlnm wh} not also draw irom 
it the consequence respecting tin* conception of truth ^ Whether 
the historical judgment mentioned above is inteipn4able in Ihe 
same way, is a ([ueslion that can be best ans\\ered after we 
have investigat(‘d Bosanquet > conception of reality 

Before leaving the theory of iriiih, however, we desin^ to 
lay stress on another conception of truth in B<jsanqiiet. which 
also has its roots in the concrete Law oi Contradiction People 
often speak of a true or a ialse musical note, a true or a false 
man, etc, according to whether or not these objects ha\e the 

Principle p ,32 

ScgerstcUl, A’aluc and ruahly in !ii‘adle\ s PhiioNcpiiv, Luiui, lOdl, 

pp 15, 59 

Logic, !, p 157. 
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nature to which they lay claim Trulh and ialsity are here 
not referred direct to jiidgiiienh but indirectly, for in the strict 
sense it is only the judgments that can be true or false.”^ At 
all events Bosanquct was of this opinion in his first works on 
Logic. In his more metaphysical works, where the conception 
of truth in question was given greater importance, especially 
m his political philosophy, we find no statement on this point, 
owing to the fact that here he laid no special stress on judgment, 
ranking it with the rest of our concrete acts of consciousness. 
In fact, Bosanquet's course of development displa3^s an ever- 
increasing tendency" to emphasize the concrete and real. This 
asserts itself most strongh" in his investigation of the nature 
of thought and k^iowledge. Through this we also get a better 
elucidation of the conception of truth 

In our quotation from Max Planck we saw that according 
to hiip thought works its wa^" from sensuous experience, and 
we inquired into the cause of this process. Bosanquet would 
answier that sense-perception is fragmentary, self-contradictoiy. 
There is no immediate perception, for it alwa\"s bears more 
or less »ihe form of thmking».“^ This assumption is possible 
tor him, since he regards thought as concrete, creative, not 
mereh^ discursive and relational. In this Bosanquet stands near 
Hegel but in opposition to Bradley". According to the latter we 
could onty speak of thought provided it were abstract and 
relational, for »if it ceases to be this, it commits suicide».‘^ 
Bosanquet would have replied here that such thought does not 
exist in our experience. There are in Bosanquet, however, 
passages that appear to be clearly indicative of thought’s being 
abstract. For instance, he asserts that the > determinate idea 
is abstract ... as ail thought is abstract », and that thought in 


Logic, I, p. 67, Essentials, p 67. 

Knowledge and Reahtj*, 2. ed., Lond , 1892, p 1. 

Logic, I, p. 31. 

Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 2 ed , Loud., 1908, p 170. 
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relation to perception is ab^,tract By this, lioVevcr he does 
not mean that the content must necessarily be of abstract 
character. And further, thought in contrast to perception never 
occurs alone, for both always enter into the composition of 
ever}^ act of consciousness. This line of thought becomc^s sfili 
more prominent in Ms later writings Even those traces of 
a more abstract conception of thougiit which we found iii 
»Logic», have now practically ” disappeared Although he did 
not wish to alter anything in the body ot the text when 
publishing the second edition of this work, he added some 
notes to make his meaning clearer at those poinK where the 
old text might have given rise to an interpretation oi thought 
as abstract."* 

In Bosanquet's Gifford Lectures we find the concrete aspect 
of thought worked out to its extreme consequences. Thoiiglii. 
we are insisting, is not a separate faculty of something known 
as intelligence. It is the actne form of totality, present in all 
and e\ery experience of a rational Mang On the other band 
thought always contains an element of volition and fei‘!lng."'* 
Agaimt the general Umdency to regani fe<‘ling and though I as 
two incompaiihle qualities, Bosanqiiet treiichaiifiv proiiouiiccN 
his opinion that of all silly superficialities the oppo^ilion oi 
logic to feeling was the silliest From such a siandpoinl 
Bosanquct could naturally not endorse Bradley's eleaii-ciii 
distinction between immediate and relational experience^ For 
Bradley, immediate experience consists in a positive non- 
relational non-objective whole ot feeiing^ , and this feeling in 
its turn is ’ immediate experience without distinclioii or relation 


2® Logic, I, pp 213 f, li, p 20 

27 E. g I, p 7 n . sOf course tins does not mean studied apart fiom 
realityO; I, p 232 ii 'thought is as ciealne as an\ thing in the universe 
can be» 

2® Principle, p. 59 

29 Op. cit , 61, 280 

30 Life and Phil , p 63 
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ill itself Bosanquct, of course, could not accept this view. 
For him it was impossible to accept pure feeling wniliout 
reference to an object x\ccording to him this would amount 
to landing right into subjectivism and hence to taking account 
of* only the mental state that does not refer to something 
external to itself. He docs not deny, however, that in every 
ps 3 xhical act there is an immediate aspect which takes the 
form of feeling, but alongside^ this there is something more, 

f] 

for immediac}" must always be '> superseded in ail possible 
degrees by the self -transcendence and universaiit}" of the 
contents with which it is unified » And one must no doubt 
declare that Bosanquct stands here on surer ground than 
Bradley’. Psychologically considered it is open to doubt 
whether there can be any pure feeling isolated from the other 
psychical » faculties » But to let it serve, as Bradley does, as 
a clue to a true conception of reality is a procedure that in 
the end will no doubt be still more diflicuit to maintain — 
this will receive further comment later. Even Joachim, one 
of Bradley's most faithful disciples, follow^s Bosanquct here. 
He rejects not only the view of >4he givens qua immediacy, 
but he also denies that the higher immediacy — such as it 
finds expression in the sainfs beatific vision, the artist’s 
inspiration, or the scientist's intuition — has the capacity of 
serving as a criterion of truth and reality. » Their claim to 
be experiences of the truth is entitled to recognition only in 
so far as iheir transparent form of immediate intuition is the 
outcome and the sublimated expression of rational mediation. 

The other >'' psychical elements' can no more occur purified 
than can feeling. The relation of sense-perception to thought 
has already" been touched upon in our comments on immediate 
experience. It is otherwise quite natural to den}" them the 

Bradlcv, Essaj^s, pp 189, 194 

The Value and Destmy of the Individual iquot as Value), Lond , 
1912, p. 38. 

The Nature of Tiuih, Oxf, 1906, p. 58. 
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property of J3eiiig i4ransparent to thought This Is true in a 
certain sense. But, as Bosanquet maintains, it holds for 
everything else too, that it is indeterminate in its > minimum 
significance)^. At this point, however, we cannot slop. To make 
anything apprehensible at all it must be arranged in a greater 
whole; we must go beyond the immediate given In these 
fresh connexions the object acquires a new significance, though 
this has its ground in what It is only in such a whole 

that we find so much logic in sense-perceptions that we can 
translate them into words." ' And we come to a higher love! 
when we regard sensuous objects from an aesthetic point of 
view. Sounds in music can be arranged logetlier in harmony, 
and colours show a kind of logical system An the cluomatic 
scale. In an aesthetic impression tliere is always a meaning 
that we cannot retain unless we have some object for our 
aesthetic perception. 

Will anel ihenight also pi(‘su])pos(‘ each other in the same, 
wav Th(* distmciion between IhoughI and emnah(^]Li is surely 
superiicial All ilioiighi is the self-maintenance of iiiiiversals, 
and evere universal is on one side a conation. " It is owing 
to this activity in thought and this thought or rationality in 
will that our w()rl(l oi experience can ])e extcaided for ns. With 
thought alone vre should remain on the same spot, am! with 
will alone we should be carried from problem to problem 
without meaning and coherence Therefore it is not only will 
to which ireedom is ascribed, hut h'r Bosanquet just as we 
have seen in Hegel, freedom belongs as much to though I. 
There can no longer he a caimeiess treedom, Imt freedom and 


Principle, pp Oil , The Relatiou oi in Iinniediacy ioid 

Spcdlic Purpose, Phil Rev, 1917, p. 292 
Piiiiciple, p XX 

Op cit , p. Ca, Tiiree Lectures on , pp 07 ' 

Three Chapteis on the Naliue ot \und iquoi as Xaluie ot Wind'!, 
Lond, 192;], p 66. 
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necessity of tliouglit are equivalent terms, and no other freedom 
can be attributed to will 

Thus we see that the different » faculties > into which 
psychologists at times have sought to divide the psychical life 
are for Bosanquet merely empty abstractions that do not give 
us a correct picture of our mind. With this we have also 
received an answer to our question wh}- thought was unable 
to stop short at sense-perceptiofl but was driven onward. This 
problem would be insoluble if one started from a non-relational, 
immediate experience, for in that case why should thought 
not rest content with this perfectly harmonious and non- 
contradictory world? Nor would our problem be solved if 
thought were stahc and devoid of activity and creative power. 
Should one need to break up this concrete thought by segre- 
gating its activity and the immediate element, calling these will 
and fueling respectively and what remains abstract thought 
there need be no obstacle to this if only it is understood that 
these ^elements are merely abstractions never isolated in reality. 
Just here lies one of the greatest merits of Bosanquet’s system, 
viz that in this we find the abstractions re-united with the 
concrete world from which they have issued and from which 
the scientist often cuts off connexion in his abstractive efforts. 

In treating Bosanquet's conception of thought we have for 
simplicity's sake ignored one of its most essential aspects, 
namely its reference to reality. Thought »is always an affirm- 
ation about reality ... Its conception is correlative to that 
of reality))."'^ Our next task must therefore be to study how 
thought or consciousness is related to reality. But this unrolls 
the whole question of reality, for thought's reference to reality 
presupposes that we also have a conception of reality, and 
this in its turn can only be determined in some relation to 
our experience. Hence we are now face to face with the 
principal epistemological and metaphysical problem 
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Bosanquet puts his question thus: )>How d«es the course 
of ni}" private ideas and feelings contain in it, for me, a world 
of things and persons which are not merely in my mind^^ > 
>How do we get from mind to reality How do we gel from 
subjective to objective According to Bosanquet we can 
speak of two main attempts at solution, neither of %vliicli 
however has fully succeeded in its task. We have the common- 
sense theory, which in the maki agrees with the neo-reaiisiic 
conception. The common-sense theory assinnes reality, tliJ 
objective, to be independent of our consciousness. Things are 
the same whether a consciousness is present or not, and 
therefore reality can be regarded as m transcendent world — 
a block universe — fixed in itself as an object without life or 
activity » in relation to the subject. The subject comes into 
contact with this reality through the senses- tlie (external world 
is, as it were, represented in the mind In ideas, and iience we 
get two worlds, a real external world and correspomhhg to 
this an ideal or mental world ol ideas or images ” 

The oilier attempt at solution is that oi subj(*ctiM" idealism. 
The difiicuity inherent in dualism between subject and objtrt 
is removed by simply sweeping away one of the members, the 
object, or making it of the same fabric as ilie subject Bosauqiui 
attaches a somevvhat lug tier value to this solution than to the 
former, seeing that it escapes the absurdity of delermining 
something that lies outside the limits of our experience and 
that must always lie hevond our reach.^“ But subjective ide- 
alism is also impossible of acceptation CcTtamiy the actual 
presentations are different Irom one another, one man's unlike 
another’s. Bui this is no reason for denying that the ohjecl 
must be something more than these mental processes ^ The 
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presentations "wliicli ihemselves come and go may refer to 
something in common . there is in Knowledge no passage 
from subjective to objective, but only a development of the 
objective We must do both the » sides » justice. There are 
not solely ideas or solely things. Both the abstract and the 
concrete are equalh^ necessary for reality: »the ideas, taken as 
parts of a world, are the things Therefore, instead of 
saying »I judge », it is more correct to sa}" that ^>the real world 
for me, my real world, extends itself and instead of »T think’ 
to say ’it thinks in me' or 'my world in me takes the shape 
that — ’» Thought, judgment, knowledge become a medium 
through which realil}^ is revealed to us. 

The synthesis between the common-sense theor}?' and 
subjective idealism does not however appear to be perfect. 
It seems to be difficult for him to keep both members: »the 
real world for every individual is thus emphatically his world; 
an extension and determination of his present perception, 
which perception is to him not indeed reality as such, but 
his point of contact with reality as such».^® Hence, on one 
hand, the real world is the individual’s own, on the other, 
it must be something independent of the individual’s mind. 
Bosanquet seeks a solution by letting the » worlds » of the 
individuals correspond.^^ This correspondence, however, does 
not take place between the ideas and a reality lying outside 
them Such a view must be repudiated as absurd.^® The 
correspondence concerned here is based on the fact that the 
systematic wholes of thought of the different individuals 
represent one and the same thing, working b^- the same rules 

Italics ours. 
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hilt with different starting-points. Hence the systeois are not 
exactly alike, and therefore the different worlds^ are the 
individuals' own, but at the same time these worlds are only 
different points of view of the same reality, can, as it 

were, be connected together into a totality, a reality. And the 
more we widen and deepen our worlds by constructive thought, 
the better they coiTespond with one another. The necessary 
condition for the achievement bf this, however, is that reaiiry 
is systematic, constitutes a logical wliole.'^ The category of 
totality thus makes it possible for us to frame a conception of 
reality. 

We have accordingly seen that reality must fall withm 
our world of experience. But now another question arises: In 
what experience or in which acts of mind does realitv present 
itself most fully‘^ Is it in judgment or in feeling or m sensation 
or in immediate experience‘s 

Bosanquet's point ot view stands out most distinctW if we 
s(H" 1 1 against the background of Bradley's theory of reality. 
According to this, reality presented itself best in iiniuediate 
experience Sense-perception also belonged lure How near 
this immediate experience comes to absolute reality is not, 
however, clearly indicated. It was in any case the clue to how 
the absolute world was to lie conceived, tor both this and 
immediate experience were noii-reiaiional. Between these two 
non-relational worlds, the immediate, Mibrelational. and the 
absolute, superrelatioiial, fell the world of Ihoiighi and know- 
ledge belonging to the relational sphere."''*' From the viewpoint 
oi immediate experience Bradley could define realitv as 
revealed by presen tationv, intuitive knowledge , >feelingu 
and perception In Appearance and Reality be laid stress 
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on »lhe seiiiieiit experience-.”’ Bill; in -Essays on Trnlli and 
Realiiy^' every iliiiig i'ails under feeling Every tiling tlia! is 
real must be ielb>, and outside -ieclmg» no reality could fail”'’ 
From this it was a natural step to make reality psychical, a 
step that Bradley actuall}^ took.^‘ Hence there could be no 
reality outside the experience of finite centres, even if these 
centres need not be -> souls » or > selves ■> or reality should 
necessarily become^ mi/ experidiice.^® 

Now what is it in these ideas that Bosanquei cannot accept 
but that have nevertheless been denoted as necessary conse- 
quences from his own starting-points'? The difference between 
Bradley and Bosanquet is after all greater than the latter with 
his veneration far his fellow-idealist is willing to admit. 

We have already seen that Bosanquet denied the possibility 
of experience as merely immediate. However, it entered as an 
elemgat into every act of consciousness, but it was a » phase' , 
not a » stratum of consciousness » Hence immediate and 
mediate experience presupposed each other, so that a purely 
discursive, abstract thought can no more exist than can a 
pure immediate experience He can therefore agree with 
Bradley that reality is given in sensuous experience; indeed, 
that it is altogether meaningless to assume a non-sensuous 
world. But he does not stop at the view of the sensuous 
world as an indeterminate immediacy; even the most elementary 
sense-perception bears according to him the form of thinking 
Reality is a synthesis ot perception and judgement, it is 5>our 
present perception as exi ended hy interpretation » In this 
way Bosanquet avoids, firstl}^ the inclusion in his theory of 
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nil indeieniiinate thing -in-iiself, which Bradley lias had greater 
difficulty in excluding, secondly, the making oi reality defer- 
niiiiate in a specific sense, for instance, making it psychical 
as Bradle}" did. 

1. It is claimed that thought gives the thing-in~itseii or 
the object — which is really independent of the subject ~ 
properties and relations that conceal its character of reality. 
At the same time, however, iP is believed to be the task of 
thought to conceive the object in its original character. Or 
we ma}-^ express it thus: by thought we seek to comprehend 
reality, but the forms of thought obscure reality, which can 
only be present either prior to experience or in immednue 
experience. The former we especiailv find in yorstrom. Realdy 
is for him a subconscious or sub-objective single whole, a 
shifting threshold -value standing in inverse ratio to alien- 
It is an indeierminale matrix^, closely coiTespcniding 
to the >matrix piima > of Aristotle or the neuiral stuff of 
Kolsen Tiiis vi{‘w has the leaiure in common wifli flie theory 
of immediate experience that it apprehends th(‘ real ohjeci as 
something indeterminate, which is presenJed in Bradley as an 
iiideiermiiiate that or >other>, only apprehensible An nne 
whole of leehng>. This last-mentioned theory, however, differs 
trom the view of a pure ihing-in-itself by fastening on expiTi- 
ence; but the question is if we must not in the last resort 
regard this siibrelational experience as a fiction, and as its 
connexion with siiperrelatioiial experience is not ahvavs clearly 
established, it is very difficult for Bradley to escape the above- 
men tioiied consequence. 

The view that the most adeqiiale iorm of reality exists in 
immediate experience is indeed one that Bosanqiiet lias opposed 
on the ground that the more delermiiiatloiis an object gels, 
the more real it will be. Indeteimined things tire unreal. If it 
is lo he possible io speak of a true reality, ibis must in(‘aii 
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what »is most fully and delerminately experienced Bosanqiiet 
considers it lalling into the error of naive realism to assert 
that reality only exists in the given and not also in the 
extension and interpretation of the given b}' thought, A per- 
ception is more or less self-contradictor3\ but we cannot go 
back to something still earlier than the given in order to get 
rid of the contradictions. Only by a positive process, which 
goes forward, are the contradictions overcome. >^Yoii destroy 
all positive realit}'^ if yon attempt to go back by simple 
substraction to a point anterior to perception and say that the 
real is what it is when perception is withdrawn. » We experi- 
ence things such as they in realit}" are, for the real thing is 
not merely »really that», it is also alwa5"s »really something 
If we must have a »thing-in-itself», we can thei'efore, non- 
contradictorily, only let it mean the thing in its normal deter- 
minations, not the indeterminate thing. 

His theory also supplies us with an explanation of what 
forces us away from sensuous experience to a world of thought. 
Planck’s thesis also receives its confirmation here. Like Planck, 
Bosanquet oiso views the work of thought as a progression 
towards the real world. It is neither the sensuous world nor 
our present » physical » conception of it that is the >^real reality », 
to use one of Bosanquet's favourite expressions. Both these 
»world pictures^, regarded as isolated, are abstract and 
fragmentary — perhaps the physical »realit3^» more than the 
sensuous, as it is extended only in one direction — but the 
sensuous world taken along with its phj^sical determinations 
is more real than without them. And we do not receive the 
»real realit3'» until through science, art, morality, religion, etc 
we give the sensuous world more and more determinations. 
Hence we proceed from a less real to a more real reality m 
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order lo find our way gradually to the real realily itself. This 
mode of reasoning eliminates the previously mentioned problem 
that Bradley had to wrestle with: Why leave the non-contra- 
dictory unity of immediate experience to plunge into the 
differences and contradictions of the relational world This is 
merely a new edition of Schopenhauer's paradox, where 
intelligence is both a help and a hindrance to true realily, i. e. 
will. Bradley recognizes the insblubility of^he problem. But. 
by assuming a superrelational experience in addition to tlu‘ 
subrelational, he can none the less assert that the more we 
know of a thing, the more reality it possesses. Thus, thought 
need not force us from reality, but can proceed instead from 
one unity to another higher unity, the Abs(dute ' ” Bui will 
not the subrelational reality then he less real than the world 
of thoughh^ It seems as it Bradley has overrated tlu^ non- 
relational element in absolute reality and in doing so ignored 
Ihe fact that 'completeness^ is also lioimd up with the criterion 
of reality, this in spile ol* his having stressed that (here isjiol 
a -Thah without a whatv. or the converse. Bosanquei will 
not leave any of these points of view out ot account, and 
therefore it is easier for him to cope with the problem of 
reality The 'world of thought * possesses both immediacy and 
completeness. On the other hand, the immediate given, at least 
in its lower form, possesses practically only immediacy, thougii 
it may also have a very low degree of completeness. In such 
case Bosanquei need have no hesitation in deciding whether 
the immediate given or the world ot thought is the fuller realilx . 

2. The interpretation of immediate experience as true 
reality makes reality psychical. Reality in this way becomes 
a certain specific reality,^' and Bradley has thereby been guiltv 
of what Tegen calls The principal error of ail ontology and all 
metaphysics », viz. >to reduce all being to a certain kind ot 
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being e. g. perceptions, llie mailer.^'® Bosanquet saves himself 
Troiii such an accusation by making everyiliing real or, more 
ccuTectly, making everytiiing degrees of realily ^Everyiliing 
is real, so long as we do not take it for what it is not.^)^^'* The 
physical is as necessary for the whole as the psychical, but ii- 
iiiiist not be allowed to count for more than it is. Even though 
he saA^’S that what is physical can be »psychical», he merely 
means that it can ”be an object for our consciousness in case 
it is to have full existence,'^ and thus it need not imply that 
reality qua reality is psychical. How this relation between the 
physical and the psychical is more closely to be conceived, is 
a metaplwsical question to which we shall return in another 
connexion. Here-^we will merely follow Bosanquet in his logical 
and epistemological attempt to correlate our judgments with 
realitA^ and by this means see how the act of consciousness 
presupposes the real 

Bosanquet defines judgment — and also knowledge, as 
merely a system of judgments — in the following way. ^>1 
affirm the meaning of the idea, or the idea considered as a 
meaning, to be a real quality of that which I perceive in mj 
perception)); and he regards »the ideal content to be, so to 
speak, of one and the same tissue with what I have before me 
in my actual perception)).'^ Hence in every judgment we have 
two elements: a subject, which is given in a sense-perception, 
and an objective reference, which consists of abstract ideas 
that become real in their reference to the given. We will take 
an example to illustrate this. When we make the judgment 
'/Tfhis house is my homo) the subject gets its reality-sphere 
extended by the fact that the predicate ))my home)) is real, 
since it is ascribed to an existing subject. It is thus put into 
connexion with a further reality, and the truth of a judgment 
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lies ill the ideas being harmonious and non -contradictory. 
Thought constitutes a totality, which is the real world. Hence 
the subject »this house'^> has received its qualities through more 
or less conscious judgments, and through the new judgment 
it merety becomes more determined and more real This course 
ot thought must not be ignored when such utieraiices as seem 
to imply an entirely opposite view are being interpreted 
B osanquet s ays, jor^pjlI^njQe^'* that a judgment is >an attempt 
to make explicit the nature of reality-, that the uliimale 
subject is the real as a wdioie and the idea must be regarded 
^as simply indicating or calling attention to some aspect oi 
the real world' Here it will perhaps be thought that reality 
lies^^as a fixed substance, as a thing-indtself, behind our 
judgmeiUs. But this naility is also a product of our thoughts 
It must be remembered that i(»r Bosanquet judgment is not 
merely analytical, i e does not merely analyse out properties 
and reiaiioiis from an underlying reality, hut if is also — and 
perhaps principally — synthetic, reahiy-exiending, since Ijiought 
is not sialic and discursive hut concreh‘ and creative ft can 
therefore be said that Bosanqiiet's view of reality signitie'^ a 
continuation oi that struggle against the notion of ‘^llbslance 
which was instituted by the eight(‘enth-century Brilisli empir- 
icists. It is true, and in this Bosanquet agrees with Mill that 
in the judgment we seek to predicate something alioiit reality: 
but for Bosanquet this reality is given in an antecedent judg- 
ment, and so on We cannot draw ain absolute boimdaiy 
between the given and mts extension ^ through judgment. The 
difference is oiilv relative. They coiiiiniially overlap and we 
cannot delimit the subject to fins spot or points. With every 
judgmmt the given gains a fresh quality and afTengih ihe 
subject will therefore become the real world as a Whole, wiiich 
we characterize with qualities and relatipns Bosanqiiefs 
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attliiide lowards'llie qiiesb'oii ot the relaiion between jiidgiiieiii 
and reality may therefore be summed up thus: The given 
independent of an ideal reference, we have no clear experience 
of; the ideal content without reference to the given is abstract 
empty, unreal in the first abstraction lies the belief in an 
indeterminate thing -in-itself, or at least the assertion of an 
immediate experience, in the second abstraction we find the 
Marburg School’s miistake, not i^ast of all Kelseits. 

The first abstraction has airead}^ occupied our attention long 
enough to make further comments unnecessary here. As 
regards the second we will add to what we said in the first 
chapter a few words to defend Bosanquet from the accusation 
that has been brought against him, viz. that his philosophy 
is in agreement with that of the Marburg School. According 
to the latter pure thought itself created its own content.'^ Now 
Bosanqpet will not deny that there are abstract and hypothetical 
sciences, e. g. arithmetic and geometry. But the hypothetical 
judgments of these go back ultimate^ to a categorical judgment 
of reality To him it is an intolerable dualism to allow a 
judgment to be determined from two starting-points: sense- 
experience and ideal construction, concrete judgments ot 
reality and abstract or hypothetical ideal relations. It was 
against this dualism in Bradley that Bosanquet’ s first great 
work, » Knowledge and Reality », was directed. According to 
Bosanquet, behind the hypothetical propositions there is a real 
system, a concrete reality, which constitutes the foundation of 
these propositions. It can therefore be said that the geometrical 
propositions are abstract but real.^‘ The same applies to the 
numerical series, which in »Logic» he states to be unreal if 
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severed from its applications to realit}-. But this imrealit}^ does 
not depend on the ideal element, but on the absence oi iiniit 
and totality in the numerical system.'^ Bosanqiiet ought to 
have fastened more on this property, for if the numerical 
series possesses no totality, or if it is considered apart from 
its application to reality, then it is of course impossible here 
to speak of degrees of truth and falsity, at ail events in the 
same way as in an historical judgment,* as e. g. Charles L 
died on the scatfold. The former judgniciil does not stand in 
concrete systematic connexion with other numerical judg- 
ments, but can so to say be disconnected from its concrete 
surroundings, whereas according to Bosanquet\s theory 
is impossible in the case of the historical judgment, tor what 
is predicated in this implicates its whole environment. 

It has already lieen shown in our expose that Bosaiiqut^J 
not oni}" co-ordinates sensuous experience and tb<? ideal ^;ontent 
from the point of view ot reality, but that he also identifies 
reality with the content ot consciousness, or hnefly expressed, 
identifies tlKuight or truth and reality But how is such an 
identification conceivable, particularly where the relation be- 
tween an ideal relereiice and the concrete, sensuous reality is 
concerned'^ Does not Bradley come nearer the true conception 
of the relation when he sees only the identity between immediaie 
experience and reality, not between the latter and the relational 
» world of thought)'^ Saiomaa has expressed this view thus 
that truth and reality cannot be identical, because reality is 
merely an object oi truth, truth is referred to its object and 
cannot coincide with it, ^^die Walirheit ist. wie Lei!)iiiz sag!, 
in den Gegenstandeii, aher diese sind keine Waiirheiten^' ‘ ' 
One might also say that truth is valid but reality is 

This objection would be fully justified if Bosanqiiet con- 
ceived the identity between thought and reality in a purely 
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tormal sense, so that it received almost tlie character oi a 
taiiiologv But this is not his intention. He also speaks of 
thought being correlative to reality. ^>If you ask what reality 
is, you can in the end say nothing but that it is the whole 
winch thought is always endeavouring to affirm And if you 
ask what thought is, you can in the end say nothing but that 
it is the central function of mind in affirming its partial vrorld 
to belong to the real universe. As we see, we have not to 
do with an identity that is entirely undifferentiated. And the 
identity we have here found between thought and reality 
entirely agrees with his general conception of identity. In an 
essa}’^ on the conception of identity in Essays and Addresses» 
he contends that^if the Law of Identity were to mean that 
everything is equal to itself », hence an identity without 
differences, ail judgment would be impossible.®^ »An identity 
is a universal, a meeting-point of differences, or s^mthesis of 
differences, and therefore always, in a sense, concrete . . the 
element of continuity that persists through differences.^)®^ This 
identity in difference means according to him the same as the 
unity in pluraliU’^ or the relation between the whole and its 
parts, and therefore in contradistinction to the tautological 
identity he maintains a concrete or » systematic identity ».®" 

If we thus consider this conception of identity in conjunc- 
tion with Bosanquet's view of truth and reality as graduated, 
the relation between truth and reality in Bosanquet’s system 
will be less difficult to understand. As we have seen, reality 
is here not something fixed and delimited of which we have 
a more or less true counterpart in our consciousness, but is 
extended by our judgment referring ideas or attributes to a 
Uogical) subject. If these ideas can be embodied in a systematic 
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whole, they are true, if not, they are false,* and the more 
determinate and systematic this whole becomes, the more real 
and the more true are also the ideas contained in it. However, 
we cannot make this whole completely determined and com- 
pletely harmonious, and consequently the ideas stand in a more 
or less relational connexion with it, but this does not prevent 
identit}^ prevailing between the true ideas and reality, because 
the ideas can be regarded a**? systematic^ elements in a real 
totality. »Wahrheit wird Ideen zugeschrieben, falls sie wirk- 
lich sind; je inehr Wirkiichkeil in eincr Idee stcckt, deslo 
wahrer ist was also, according to Ciiappius, Bradley’s 

final view. But when Bradley denies idenliiy between truth 
and reality, he has primarily the absolute rei)litv in view Ttsat 
finite truth is identical with absolute reality is nol asserted by 
Bosanquet either, but this does nol prevent him from seeing 
identity between a relative truth and a corresponding rt^IallM* 
reality Here, Bosanquet has proceeded more consisleaily than 
Bradley, for. as the latter has the sam(‘ conception of idenliiv 
as Bosanquet, and as be^^ides this lie assumes lhai reality has 
degrees,*"' from such starting-points Bosanquehs view ought to 
be a necessary consequence. Once again il is Bradlev s defini- 
tion of reality as ])eiiig concretely present only in a certain 
special experience, the immediate, that has occasioned the 
differences between the two philosophers.*^" 

Now whether this identity implies, as in Bosanquet. an 
identity between reality and all experience, both the relational 
and the immediate, or which is the case in Bradley, an idenliix 
between reality and immediate experience it is equally difficiiil 
to explain why we extend the lioundaries of our experience bv 
new discoveries It would tlms appear that we are not disapp- 
ering but producing what is new. But is not such a view at 
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variance wilii the current way of regarding a thing as existing 
independent ot whether or not we experience We have 
already seen how it was urged against Green that he had iden- 
tified two different propositions: 1. We can have no knowledge 
of 'reality except through onr consciousness. 2. Reality cannot 
exist except through our consciousness. The first proposition 
is true, but not the second. 

Such criticism is more or hess applicable to all idealistic 
phiiosoph^g and in fact to all philosophy that identifies reality 
with experience. In his criticism of Bradle^^’s conception of 
realit}", Salomaa points out that if one accepted such an identity, 
>dann ware beispielsweise der Nordpol erst wdrklich geworden, 
nachdeni er zu Erfahrung eines begrenzten Zentrums geworden 
ware, oder ein Fixstern . . nachdeni man ihn gesehen hatte».®‘ 
Segerstedt considers that Bradley could meet the objection by 
staling^ that there were other finite centres than individuals, or 
that everything must be contained in the experience of the 
Absolute.®® Neither of the answers, however, would satisfy 
Bosanquet. He regards the assumption of finite centres outside 
human consciousnesses as unreasonable and unnecessary, and 
the reference to the experience of the Absolute is no proper 
explanation. What Bosanquet himself considers the answer 
should be, is not always easy to infer from his conception of 
reality. A direct answer may be found in his words: »When 
we discover, we neither add to the universe nor repeat it. We 
simply play our part, which as we are finite, has a beginning 
and an ending, in its self-maintenance.»®® We must not appre- 
hend reality as something pre-existent, as »a dead transcendent 
block », neither must we, like the Italian Neo-Idealism or the 
Marburg School, allow thought to create its own object: »You 
do not make the world; it communicates your nature to you, 
though in receiving this you are an active organ of the world 
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itself It will perhaps be thought that this is no answer 
at all. What Bosanqiiet gives with one hand, he takes away 
with the other. Reality becomes neither something dependent 
cm us nor something independent of us How such a s3nithesis 
IS to be conceived will receive a fuller explanation in our 'ex- 
position of Bosanquet’s metaph^’sics than has been possible here. 
We shall there see that Bosanquet gives Nature temporal prior- 
it3^ to human consciousness, but simultanaoiisly maintains that 
Nature does not become fulH real until it is taken up in a 
consciousness. We ma\^ however be permitted to aniicipaie here 
our coming exposition and answer Salomaa bv saying tliat 
according to Bosanquet the newly discovered fixed star cer- 
tainl}" existed anterior to its discovery m Naf^iire, ]>ut — and so 
we will draw the consequence — that it was none the less not 
fulH real prior to this discoveiy. Onh' through the determina- 
tions it receives through our consciousness does it become real 
in the strict sense; its self-maintenance Ix'coines complete, 
tor the more determinations an object gets. !h(* more reality it 
will possess An object that is not present in some conscious- 
ness lliereiore has too few determinations, il it has any at ail, 
to he real in llie strict sense. We should then mereH have a 
>that^ without a whal>, i. e an entirely abstract object One 
attribute, however, is possessed by the whole of reality dis- 
covered by us il lies implicit in our actual experienci* 

Another objection made against Bosanqiiet's system of 
identity is directed against its rationalism It is claimed that 
Bosanquet has ignored the irrational elements of reality, and 
this is considered a weakness that Bradley has escaped by 
refusing to ideniiiy thought and reality on account of the 
irrelational and irrational character of reality. But the differ- 
ence here between Bosanquet and Bradley is not so great as 
there has been an inclination to assert. That rationalism we find 
in Bosanquet has nothing to do with the abstract rationalism 
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of file 17lli and 18ili century. The German classical idealism 
of wliicli Bosanquei stands as modem representative repudiated 
just this abstract rationalism. Bosaiiquet therefore rightly 
contends that HegeFs idealism is the antithesis of what is 
iisuaiiy called rationalism.'^" And a philosophy that regards 
even contradiction as real has only its name in common with 
orthodox rationalism. We must not here allow ourselves to be 
led astray by the tact that thought and universals are com- 
ponent parts of all determinations of reality according to Hegel 
and Bosanquet. The fact that Bosanquet apprehends thought as 
concrete, emotional, and conative has already been emphasized 
by us sufficiently to prevent aiw confusion being made here 
with abstract thought, such as in some measure Descartes, 
Leibniz, and Spinoza conceived it As for universals, which 
are the core of Hegelianism, these have, as we have also 
previous^ pointed out, nothing at all to do with current 
abstract universals, but are wholes, individualities, worlds 
Having now seen how this concrete conception of wholeness 
undei'lies the solution of the epistemological problems in 
Bosanquet and, as we shall see later, is the key to the under- 
standing of the whole of his political philosoph 3 % we will now 
take up for consideration Bosanquet’s view of the concrete 
universal. At the same time we get a transition from Bosan- 
quet’s theory of knowledge to his metaph^^sics proper. 


c. The Concrete Universal. 

Bosanquet, like Plato and Hegel, saw in the universal the 
true reality', and regarded the particular, the individual, as 
something less real. The universal was not an abstract concept, 
but concrete, whereas the individual was abstract, not concrete. 
This reversal of the customary way of regarding things must 
be borne in mind if we are to understand Bosanquet’s philos- 

Logic, IL p 270 n., Cf. Aspelin, Hegels praktiska filosofi, p. 31 n 
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ophy. For Bosanqiiet the universal is not a genus-concept in 
relation to a species-concept but a concrete reality with all iisi 
determinations. A very illuminating example of his view is 
given in his comparison between the primitive man and the 
civilized European. »A savage has not the individuality of a 
modern European; he is more abstract; his nature includes 
fewer ditlerences, less pi'ofound feelings, less grasp ol lact, 
and less definiteness of imagination Consequently, wlieii 
Bosanquet makes the universal the central conception in Ins 
philosophy, this indicates that his philosophy is concrete, not 
abstractly rationalistic. Its object is to understand the whole, 
the concrete, or, as he likes to phrase it, to understand Lite. 
We cannot understand life by resolving it injo its components, 
for Life such as it is given in concrete experience is a whole, 
a totality To see life from onl} a specitic point of view may 
be a legitimate task for the special sciences, hut philosophy 
must not follow such a path, for then it will be leaving reality, 
the single object that is phil()soph\\ own. 

Bosanquet has here had Hegel as his protohpe. There is 
a difference, hut not one ol ess<‘iitial importance Hegel 
distinguished between understanding or the faculty of reflexion 
that works with abstract universal and is of an analytical 
character — "Die Tdiigkeit des Scheideiis ist die Kraft und 
die Arbeit des Verslaiides — and reason, the speculative 
faculty that strives to apprehend the concrete universal, the 
whole, which is '>Lebens >Geisl>. mbsoluter Begriff-^>, '>Tota- 
litat>^.''^ Bosanquet did not make this sharp distmclioiij There 
was according to him no purely abstract understanding, for 
every thought possessed an element of immediacy, the concrete 

Logic, I, p. 65 

Principle, pp 5611' Bosaiiquet’s interpretation agiees here with 
that of modem biology 
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siriviiig for unit}" ''' But Hegel is in agreeiiieiil with Bosanqiiet 
in so tar that he regarded the logic of reflexion as something 
contingent and incomplete that must be overcome by the logic 
of reason.'^^ By means of his dialectic method, however, Hegel 
could purify the abstract element, and hence in him it comes 
out more distinctly that the abstract also has its end, its 
distinctive character, and that the boundary between the two 
conceptions must not be wiped" out, which occurs too readily 
in Bosanquet and has given rise to misinterpretations of his 
philosophy 

In this connexion we should not omit to observe that there 
is a difference between Bosanquet's conception in » Logic » and 
that in his later more metaphysically coloured works — a fact 
that we have already indicated several times In » Logic » it is 
knowledge or judgment that is the principal theme, in the 
later writings (including the additions to the second edition of 
»Logic5>) it is Life, the aesthetic, ethical and religious life, that 
dominates. This new standpoint is partly due to Bosanquet’s 
altered attitude towards the task of philosophy. In his essay 
)> Science and Philosophjn) he points out that at the outset he 
regarded philosophy as merety logic, considering that pure 
truth could onty be sought in the sciences and that the function 
of logic was to establish a coherent system »of the form or 
ultimate universal essence of all objects Soon, however, 
he found that philosophy could not rest content with this 
restricted sphere. Even though philosophy is a theory and has 
theoretical interests, yet its object-matter need not be a theory, 
and, in order to be a perfect theory of reality, philosophy must 
take into consideration the whole of reality with all its activities 
and values, and not merely that part which has fallen to the 
lot of science.^®^ Rut this change of view is also due in part 
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fo the aclual nature of the subject In ins exposition of logic 
be was obliged to take into account the mode of conception 
and the terms belonging to current logic, analytic and synthetic 
judgments, form and content, part and whole, genus and 
species. His criticism ol these notions incidentally affords us 
a clear picture of his own positive standpoint To motivate 
his owm standpoint here he had to show the relation Indween 
this and abstract logic This also constramed him to show in| 
what measure the abstract as such could possess justificaiioiii 
In bis later writings, how^ever, the abstract element — which 
according to him must nevertiieless be present in all concrete 
thought — is trequently forgotten in the concrete and realj 
that overshadows everything As a very ilhistrative example 
we may mention Bosanquet s theory of the character ot reality 
inherent in geometrical propositions In the lirsl edition of 
Logic he says, for instance A triangle must lie just as real 
when no one is tiiinking about it as when many students are 
engaged In the second edition he has added a note running: 
’This is overstated Every thought, we must suppose, eontrib- 
utes sonielhiiig . . to ttic reality of wlial if thinks of 
Bosanquet is right in both cases. It is correct ihai a geonu't- 
rical ligure, gua geometrical lie it noted, is al^^a^s equally 
real, independent ol a thinking subject, since an abstraction 
has ab initio been made of this subject On tin* other side, it 
is also correct that the thinking subject contributes to the 
character of reality possessed by (he geomeliicai tigiircs viz. 
from a metaphvsical point ot \iew tor ail reality constitutes 
a whole where ever} thing depends on e\eryihing BosanqiietTj 
great merit is that he ha^ wished to bring pliilosopliv back| 
to the exploration ol reality, to the concrete This merit is 
not wiped out by the tact that he has neglected to give due 
consideration to the abstract, though this has created an obscure 
element in his philosophy. Hegel was wider awake to ttie 
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when he let the pair of opposites abstract-concrete 
correspond to the relation between the static and the dynamic. 
Bosaiiquet was also on the light track when he said that 
» Morphological Unity has degrees, but relalivit^’^ or necessity 
has none'> As relativity and necessity are characteristic of 
the hypothetical propositions, the conclusion should be that 
the graduated conception of truth has no application to these 
propositions, an inference that JBosanquet did not make. 

After this digression, which we have made to show Bosan- 
quet’s altered view and hence to preclude contradictions being 
seen vrhere only a new point of view is concerned, we can 
return to the more positive determinations of the concrete 
universal. 

Bosanquet opposed the thesis of formal logic, viz that the 
extension and intension of a concept must always vary in 
inverse ratio to each other, a view that according to him 
originates from the dominating influence the relation genus- 
species is allowed to have. But such a classificatory system 
is only conventional, fully legitimate for certain sciences, but 
cannot find a place within it for concrete life. Other conditions 
prevail here, where »the largest conceptions of thought will 
not be the siimma genera of a hierarchy of abstractions, but 
ideas of a self-determining totality, comprising an enormous 
intension corresponding to their immense extension In his 
last logical work » Implication and Linear Inference he 
expresses it thus, that thought must work in a connected 
system, a totality, where one thought is implied in the other, 
and not according to a syllogistic scheme of inference that is 
linear.^*^^ It is totality, not the class, that is the highest univer- 
sal. The former depends on as many determinations as 
» possible, the latter on as few as possible. The criterion of 
universality under the genus- or class-concept is the number 
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of subjects that share a common predicate, iinher the concrele 
universal, conversely, the number of predicates that can be 
assigned to a single subject/*’"' »The universah the very life| 
and spirit of logic, did not mean a general predicate, but the| 
plastic unity of an elusive system. It is a system 'of 
^connected members». Here we meet with the criterion that 
we have seen Bosanquet use in his determination of reality. 
This is quite natural, for according to him the concrete 
universal and reality are identical conceptions. As we havO 
seen, reality is not something static, something lixed, but 
dynamic systematic totality. The concrete universal is deiin- 
a]>le in the same way. The totality represented by tins con- 
ception is a product of the conation of thought tor unitv, 
system, the » synthesizing activity by which we get on in 
experience-),^'’’ and the more system, tlie more concrete univer- 
sality, and also the more tru(‘ reality Instead oi concrete 
universal Bosanquet also uses such ti'rms as w(‘ have previ- 
ously seen him using as characteristic of reality, e. g. ' logical 
universe , coherence , -^completeness), a whole of facts), 
>organism o system individuality v, but preterably world , 
^cosmos/) We get an illuminating analogy to the concrete 
universal if we compare it with the individual and his world 
ot ideas. The’ less content bis consciousness has the less 
universality it has, and the more the individual trames an 
harmonious system from as large a content of consciousness 
as possible, the more concrete universality the world presented 
to him will hold Consequently there is strictly speaking only 
one true universal, and that is the Absolute, for only this 
constitutes a whole world in itself 

Against Bosaiiquet's concrete universal Salomaa has ohjecied 
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that it is impossible to get a corresponding concrete reality lo 
such concepts as >'maii», ^->dozeii'>, '> triangle ^>, »larger», )jiistice>, 
etc. He has iurther submitted that the concrete unity of a 
work of art has no influence on universals because the unity 
of the work of art is perceived by us immediately and not 
With the aid of thought." The first objection springs partly 
from the want ot clearness in Bosanquet's determination of 
the relation between the abstract and concrete. It must be 
remembered, however, that Bosanquet does not deny abstract 
notions, but thinks that these are unreal and cannot therefore 
be given the same wide place in philosophy as concrete 
universals. The latter, on the other hand, express the true 
essence of a thing, are totality formations, while the former 
are merely a collection of similarities in two or more related 
objects. ’Man, ’dozen', 'triangle’, etc. are not concrete but 
abstract. Conversely, ’work ot art’, ’individuality’, etc. are 
concrete universals, not abstract. If we compare the work of 
art with the atom, we shall see the essential difference between 
the concrete and the abstract The atom (in its original sense) 
is indivisible, since we cannot conceive of an3dhing smaller, 
the work of art is also indivisible, but this is because the least 
abstraction from the whole would change the whole. The atom 
is a fiction, an instrument that science must work with in 
order to achieve a result; the work of art is self-sufficing, it 
forms a whole of its own beyond which thought does not 
strive to pass. The concrete universal is therefore of quite a 
different nature from the abstract concepts. To a view of the 
abstract, as unreal Salomaa has doubtless no objection. His 
criticism of Bosanquet rests in fact on a misinterpretation of 
the latter's concrete universal. 

Salomaa’s other objection was also engendered b}^ the same 
misunderstanding. When Bosanquet lets thought enter into 
aesthetic experience, he does not mean abstract thought but, 
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as we have seen, concrete, creative thought But Salomaa has 
disregarded this aspect of thought, and his criticism therefore 
has reference to abstract thought, a criticism that Bosaiiquet 
himsell would have immediately endorsed. 

d. Miiid and its Objeels, 

The concrete universal has'^hown us the direction in which 
we ought to seek the solution ol several ol those epistemological 
problems which in the preceding investigation we were unable 
to follow to their extreme consequences })ecause the necessary 
basis for such a procedure was missing Tins applied in partic- 
ular to the relation between the psychical ^and the physical, 
between our consciousness and the ^surrounding ^ reality. We 
have seen that Bosanquet appeals both to afiirm and to deny 
the independence ol Nature, and we luue siiown that in his 
later writings he even made the individual act of thought 
conirilmle to the r(‘ahty of the apprehench^d thing. g that 
of geometrical ligures. An ailempt to show liow sucli a lheor\ 
of reality is possible \mII b(‘ made in this section 

A good guide lor this inquiry can be obtained by comparing 
Bosanquet's earliei slandpoinl with his ialei one. fii > Logic 
and '> Essen Hals' ol Logic ' he drew a sharp borderline between 
the menial process and the logical idea Psychology treats 
the course of ideas and feelings. Logic ol the menial construc- 
tion of reality A”'* Psychical ideas are particular, incideii^ai 
transient images that are different in di fierent individuals and 
never twice the same.^^'‘ Logical ideas, on the contrary, are 
constant, ol them it is characteristic that an identical reierence 
invariably lies in the psychical images, so that these serve as 
material for the ideas it may he said that logical ideas are 
psychical ones \iewed suh specie aeternilalis and can 
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ilierefore be the objects ot our thought. Primarily they concern 
the meaning of a word They symbolize something and are 
therefore also called '>s3nnbolic ideas » in contrast to psA^chical 
ideas or images. For instance, mention of St. PauFs Cathedral 
in London calls up different images in different persons, but 
the name s^nnbolizes the same thing to every person and at 
ever^^ moment of time. The different ps^xhical images have 
faded away, but there remains the identical reference, which is 
the reference of an idea to an object in our s}^stematic and 
real world. But by this Bosanquet has not meant that this 
logical idea is abstract — except for certain analytical sciences; 
on the contrary it is the ps^xhical idea or image that is abstract 
or fragmentary. We have alread}^^ seen that through judgment 
ideas qualify and extend what is given in experience, that is, they 
extend and systematize realit3\ First through ideas is it possible 
to construct a whole of the various ps^’^chical images, and this 
whole is in our example St. PauFs Cathedral. Unless reality 
takes ^ this ideal form we get no reality at all, but only a 
jumble of psychical ideas and images. 

It was rightly urged, firstly, that this view did not fully 
elucidate the relation between the two kinds of ideas, secondly, 
that it did not correspond to the concrete universal of specula- 
tive idealism because it denied the ps^xhical ideas reality, and 
for this reason Bosanquet was obliged to supplement his original 
view.^^^ It was the quest for a more concrete whole that 
impelled him to take up the problem afresh from other points 
of view. 

Nor is the new standpoint moulded into clear and finished 
feape in spite of Bosanquet’ s having devoted no less than two 
Vorks, »The Distinction between Mind and its Objects» and 
»Three Chapters on the Nature of Mind», exclusively to 
investigating the relation between the psychical image and the 
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iogicai ideas or, as the proldciii subsequently came to be 
tonmilated, the relation between the content of consciousness 
and objects. Many contradictions still remain unsolved. The 
final result itself might be summed up thus: Act. content and 
object cannot be separated, for the act can only be the way 
in which the object, i. e. the real world, takes shape in the 
psychical images, so that the more logical stability these possess 
the more true is the revealed reality. Bostinquei has here, at 
any rate apparently, overcome the dualism between the 
psychical image and the logical idea, and at the same time, 
shows us how consciousness constitutes a true concrete uni- 
versal. We shall now examine more closely the metiiod hy 
which Bosanquet comes to the above-nientioaed result. 

In the tirsl edition of Logics we already find two lentatives 
— to which Hall also reters — in the din*ction of Bosanqiud’s 
later view. They are his assertion that an Impression or 
sensuous idea becomes a logical idea when it is fixed and 
r(‘ierred and his application of the notion 'Use'> in e g.: 

We ii.se ^ the psychical image for the general signification, 
which is the logical idea.^^’’ In the second edition this point 
of view becomes more apparent: the dilference between 
mental states and ideas with a meaning lies in the hise’ of the 
former The con lent of consciousness is ^used'- when by 
a judgment it qualifies a real world. This is the work of 
thought as opposed to that ot feeling, but thought does not 
create fresh material, it merely re-organizes the material of 
ieeling,^^' that is to say, thought makes use of the psychical 
images, the psychical ideas, the psychical content, or whatever 
it may please J^osanqiiet to call iL and organizes out of this 
matter an objective and systematic world, which is that he 
previously called the concrete universal But just as evcTv 
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logical idea ha^ its source in a mental or psychical image, so 
lias every iiieiital state a content that has been or can be more 
oi less significant, tor no mental state is simply and solely 
a mental state. A psychical image without reference is pure 
immediacy, which is as impossible to conceive as that an 
objective apprehension is a pure reference without an element 
of immediacy — a point we have already emphasized suffici- 
enlty in another context Bosa^nquet can now say that there 
is nothing which cannot be »a part of our psychical being a 
particular mental state or occurrence that is, in short, 
everything can become psychical. Hence the dualism between 
psychical and objective reality is abolished and continuity 
between them proclaimed as the sole possible relation.^^'^ 

But is not this psychologism"? Bosanquet would have 
assuredH repudiated such an accusation. It he had stopped 
at immediacy as the only reality, it would have been more 
difticiilt for him to furnish an answer, but, as it is and as 
we have seen, he allows an objective, ideal, or symbolic 
reference to enter into the composition of every mental state 
And as it is just this reference that reveals reality to us, this 
cannot be psychical Even if it is true that logical ideas use 
psychical images, logic is nevertheless not based on psychology 
»in the sense of accepting mental facts and habits as the 
evidence for real laws; it might rather be described as exploring 
the psychological field in the search of the complete and 
continuous development in which the thinking function proper 
jreveais its nisus and ideal — the spirit of truth 

Now we are also able to meet a couple of objections that 
Turner raised against Bosanquet in an article in »Mind»: »Dr 
Bosanquet’s Theory of Mental States: Judgment and Realit3’^>^. 
He premises that even if we apprehend reality through ideas, 
we must in some way or other be conscious of some elements 
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of realit}" that are independent oi any symbolism The only 
escape from this for Bosanqiiel, it is claimed, would he if lie 
were to consider reality as rational, intelligible, sj^steiiialic, 
ideal (Turner presumably puts into these terms a formal 
meaning coiTesponding to, lor instance, the formal character 
of mathematical propositions), hut this is not the casety^ 
Turner accordingly brings his criticism to a point in two 
questions ^>How do we know that this idea-content is significaiil 
at alP > and »How do we know what it signifies^ Bosanqnel 
could answer the first question thus, that we have a significant 
idea as soon as we can make a content oi thought part oi a 
wider systematic nexus of ideas The second question is seil- 
contradictory. How do we know what it (fhe idea-content' 
signifies"^ We could not know, ol courscn it with Turner we 
were to accept a reahly that is prior to all in{*anmg -, t{)r tlie 
very knowing of Ihis wouid imparl meaning to reality, which 
would thereby acquire a signilicaiil idea-content These iw«> 
objections originate m Turner's disregard of tlu^ core oi 
Bosanquet's conception ol lealitv, viz wholeness. The ohjecii^i* 
or symbolic rei'enaice consists in relerriiig an idea to t!u‘ whole 
in ranging a mnv element within this whole or re-organizmg 
the old whole so that a new idea, a new element, extends it 
For Bosanquet, it must be remembered, reality or the concede 
universal is not something fixed and tor all time gi\en, hut 
something dynamic with the capacity oi becoming more and 
more complete and pertect Thought displays selt-maiiUenaiiCic 
because the object, which operates in it, is persistent and 
consistent, and nomishes itself out of the psychical iiiaieriaL 
taking wdiat agree', with its growdh, and rejecting what it 
cannot assimilate 

We should however he doing Turner a great injustice ii 
we denied his criticism all justification What is hovering m 
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his iiiinci more especially in the case of his second coniiiieiit, 
is the want of clearness that makes itself felt in Bosaiiquet’s 
system when the external world is to be ranged within it. 
According to Bosanquet we have psychical images and an 
objective reference. But what becomes of Nature and matter? 
Turner is no doubt referring to the material outer world when 
he asks for that to which the objective reference is to be a 
reference, for no univocal answer to this has been given by 
Bosanquet The question may of course also be regarded as 
insoluble, as it involves the problem of the relation between 
mind and matter. Credit is however due to Bosanquet for the 
effort he made in his attempt at solution to appeal to experience 
without flinching from existent concrete facts and without 
frying to solve the problem with the aid of some unknown 
factor. At the same time, however, his concrete material has 
proved lo be too strong for him 

Bosanquet’s conception emerges most distinctly no doubt 
in the aforementioned psychological works »The Distinction 
between Mind and its Objects » and his posthumous work 
» Three Chapters on the Nature of Mind». The continuous 
theme of both these writings is a criticism of the psychological 
views of certain philosophers, according to which experience 
can be divided into act, content, and object, which for 
Bosanquet are futile and meaningless abstractions. In the 
first-mentioned work he combats Alexander, in the second 
Brentano-Meinong. It was especially in the course of his 
controversy with the former that Bosanquet had an opportunity 
of maintaining his objective view. According to Bosanquet 
Alexander separates the mental act from objects, which are 
called ph^^sical even if they are universals. Moreover there is 
no difference from the point of view of reality between the 
primary and secondary qualities.^^^ Bosanquet’s criticism on 
the whole takes the following line: 1. It is improper to divide 

The Distinction between Mmd and its Objects (qnot. as Mind and 
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experience saying »()n one side>/ and von another side 
Mind is not a thing, for its nature is do include^, and that of 
the objects »to be includedv. Mind is rather to be likened to 
a whole, a world. Objects must not be looked upon as fixed 
and delimited. I have not merely a single object, for one such 
is only fragmentary, and we cannot separate it from its 
surroundings without violating reality.^"' 2. A thing cannot 
be separated from its qualities, "and these cannot be conceived 
as real independent of a mind According to Bosanquet it is 
a merit in Alexander that he has not distinguished beiwecm 
primaiy and secondary qualities, Jiut this important idea leads 
in a direction different from that taken hv Alexander, i. e. not 
towards their independence but towards their depeiidimce on 
mind. We can sum up Bosanquet's criticism of this in three 
points, a. »Biue, then . must have in it the liie of mind 
I do not call it 'mentaF, lor 1 am not sure what that means 
But 1 will call it logieai. Tins last term must presumahiv 

denote the Wiiole b. Tlie univiu'sal must belong to mind. As 
we have previously stated, its character consists in the eflort 
of a content to complete itself as a system > c. Alexander 
does not rank tertiary qualities (e g. the aesthetic) as real 
But are they not dhe most actual, most profoundly inherent, 
most objectively characteristic qualities ot all 3. Only 
continuity between mind and its objects renders possible a i 
just estimate of reality- values 

What deserves the greatesl attention in this connexion is 
Bosanquefs view of qualities as logical. No other course was 
open to him if he wanted to remain true to his philosophical 
method, for this did not consist in tindmg the essence ot 
things according to the old metaphysical scliools. Bosanquefs 
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task was not lo decide whether the world was to be iiiter- 
preied iiiateiialisticallv or mentalistically, it was to give every 
element its right place in the system of reality This could 
only Ijc accomplished if the element had a logical character, 
ilia! is, possessed logical stability. To create such unity 
demanded a positive, active thought that could mould its 
content into a self-existent world. It is lor this reason he 
ascribes a higher ^degree ot reality to tertiary qualities, for 
these possess above the others the capacity of forming an 
harmonious and self-sufficing unity, e. g in a work of art. 

If we do not lose sight of this point of view, it will be 
easier to understand two problems which depend on the 
relation between '‘the content of consciousness and the object. 
One is the relation between an object in past time and a 
mental content, the other is the character of reality borne by 
a historical person as compared with an imagined person. 

1. It has been thought that a separation of a content of 
consciousness from its corresponding external object is to be 
found particularly in an act of memory or in the apprehension 
of a historical occurrence. Have we not here an actual content 
of consciousness referred to an object that is of a differeii’c 
type of reality from the psychical contenT> The » image '■> in 
our mind of » Caesar crossed the Rubicon» and the actual 
historical occurrence are surely two separate things. Bosanquet 
does not, of course, regard it as inadmissible to distinguish 
between the content and the object, but this by no means 
prevents him from regarding it as a fallac}^ to » separate » 
content and object, and this whether the object belongs to 
the past, present, or future. All reality must, as we have seen 
Bosanquet maintain, be founded on sensuous experience. 
Whether an object belongs to the past or the present, has 
therefore no significance. In both cases all thought is directed 
to referring the objects to a real world, and if certain objects 
are defined as belonging to history, it depends on their place 
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lii tlie totality of reality and not on anything else A clear 
synopsis of Bosanqiiet's reasoning on this point is lo be found 
ill Mrs Crane Carroll Thoughts about absent objects . . are 
distinguished from ilie present objects but the whole complex 
holds together for the observer, and the distinction between 
presence and absence as well as that between inwardness and 
externality, legitimate as these distinctions are, can be made 
onty inside the whole»d'*^ 

2. The other case that is thought to contradict Bosanqiiefs 
view is the question of the tvpe of realiiv possessed by a 
character in literary tiction. It has been claimed that here we 
have only a mental content: whereas the hisioricai person also 
has an existence independent oi Hamlet, for example, 
possesses reality only so long as someone is conscious ot him, 
while Napoleon and his acts always possess liie same realiiv. 
To such a view, however. Bosanquet is clehintely antagonisne. 
According to him Hamlet is as real as XapoU‘on, nav perhaps 
-nore real An author who desires to creedn^ a lasting work 
must base it on reality, depict persons — Ifclilioiis or not — 
who hold within lliem a world of thoughts and feelings, who 
aii'ord expressions of the general character of reality more 
than historical persons ha\e been able to do. or, as Proiessor 
Alexander says, the whole thing is put together, not out of 
actual experience, but on the lines followed by such objects 
when real for actual experience d It nnglit also he said that 
the poet describes reality in his way, ]>ol ]>v starling from a 
certain given point but trom something iiiiiv(*rsai that he 
endeavours to embody in the product of liis imagination The 
fact is that Bosanquet regards an isolated datum as not fully 

^30 Mature oi Mmd, pp 119, 128 

Phil. Rev, 1921, p. 10 — Bradley takes the same position here 
when he allo\vs degrees of rational svstem to determine if mv world in the 
hypnotic state, in dreams, or in waking lite is the real woild. Should the 
two lirst-menlioned states give a more harmonious lealitv , there would 
be no reason to call the last-mentioned the most real i Essays, p. 4f>5) 

Meeting, p. 43. 
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real, as he also does an alDslract universal, e. g. universal 
liimiaiiity, independent ol* its bearer. Hence Napoleon is only 
real in conjunction with all his acts and their effects, which 
latter have not yet ceased, and the universal humanity in 
Hamlet is only real in living people, there being more or less 
in each person. In this way Napoleon and Hamlet can possess 
the character of realit}^ to an equal degree, provided they are 
not regarded as isolated but included in a nexus of reality 
The objection might be raised against this view that an object 
can be apprehended more or less isolated from its surroundings. 
This is possible with Napoleon, but not with Hamlet, for a 
creation of the mind possesses only that reality which its 
creator has been able to make it reflect. Bosanquet would 
doubtless also be able to endorse this objection, provided its 
purpose was not to diminish the degree of reality vested in 
the creation of the imagination by regarding it as merely a 
content of our mind. For he does not entirely ignore differ- 
ences between the two realities, but the »flesh-and-blood existence 
does not make the difference; it is one among other features 
and counts for something 

What has been adduced in our exposition thus far would 
most readily suggest that Bosanquet’s philosophy is spiritu- 
alistic. But there are also quite opposite tendencies, which 
have induced McTaggart to say: »Almost every word that Dr 
Bosanquet has written about the relation of Mind and Matter 
. . . might have been written by a complete Materialist'>.^'''^ 
This opinion is not based on Bosanquefs vie^v that there is 
continuity between the psychical and the physical, for Bosan- 
quet elsewhere affirms still more explicitly the independence 
of Nature. For instance, he claims that Nature is temporally 
prior to mind, a statement that cannot be explained away as 
an inadvertence. One finds it in almost all his works. In 
» Logic »: »a state of the globe prior to the existence of the 

Op. cit , p 44. 

McTaggart in a review of the » Principle*. Mind, 1912, p. 422 
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liuman race>^/"' In tlie ^ Principle • >->Tlic conscious self is 
plainly llie last word of an immense evolution-^ and »Tlie 
world conies first/>.^"'’ In the j^Value^^: ^>Soiils are cast and 
moulded by the externality of nature//'* In the Nature oi 
Mind>/: mind only comes '>on the top of a vast evolution 
These examples should suffice But as Bosaiiquet at the same 
time states that Nature cannot be self-existent/''" and that thert 
is not anything merely external', but the external must always 
exist through finite mind/^’^ is there not here a flagrant self- 
contradiction^ If Nature is prior in time to mind, it must 
sureh” also he capable of >/ self -existence// independent of anv 
mind. In a letter to Ward in 1906 he makes a concise statement 
of all the motives behind his thoughts in this question lii 
writes: »I believe in 'externality' ... Of course, iiliimatelv, I 
do not think the external can he real per se Bui I do not 
think it can be resolved into tht? psychical or inward, no, \\(}\ in 
llie Absoliile. although the 'whole' will be of psychical lUiliiDe 
and nowhere ncrelij external it will be iiolicetl lio\\ difli- 
cuil it neverlheiess is foi Bosanqiud lo a\oid panpsycliisiu 
Accoidiiig to him Hie physical world can ne\er put oif^ ils 
psychical character, the physical nui^t at haist be capable of 
becoming psychical at any moment He would here appear 
to be approxiiiiaiing to Bradlev's conception of Nature, accord- 
ing to which Nature qua pre-organic ia merely a scientific con- 
struction and ol little value m the totality of reality/^' Siedma:!, 
who has vigorously assailed the self-contradiction in Bosaiiquet s 
view of Nature, claims that Bradley has here proceeded more 


135 Op cit, II, p 218 

136 Op. Cit , pp 157, 219 
^37 Op Cit., p 16 

^38 Op. Cit , p. 86 

13^ Mind and its Ob|ecis, pp 40. 44 
Letters, p. 107: Piiiitiple, p 371 
Letters, p 107 
^^3 Principle, p 361 n 
^^3 Appearance, p 244 
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co2lsifeteIltl5^ for panpsycbism is the only possible standpoint 
— even if absurd in itself — Irom the presupposition of 
idealism/^^ But the question is if Bosanquet is really obliged to 
re-adjust his basal philosophical assumptions when, as we have 
seen, he rejects panpsychism and ascribes to Nature a certain 
degree of self-existence. As known, one of his fundamental 
theses is the acceptance of reality as graduated. It is true that 
Nature or exlernalKy as such fs abstract and fragmentary, but 
cannot it be ascribed a certain degree of reality independent of 
mind? It would then first become fully real b}" being included 
in a mind, for only in this way can it acquire unity and totality. 
To Bosanquet, it must be remembered, everything is real if 
only it is not taken for more than it is; consequently, according 
to his system, there is no self-contradiction in calling Nature 
real provided it is only accepted as a lower degree of reality, 
not Si.s the whole. 

Nor must it be forgotten that Bosanquet also definitely 
refuses to grant the psychical a self-existing character. It must 
obtain its determination and content from Nature and can only 
exist through Nature If at times he seems to lean markedly 
towards a psychical conception of Nature, this has its explana- 
tion in the fact that the mind is after all the top of natural evolu- 
tion; it is Nature as it is when it is at its best. And as it belongs 
to Bosanquet’ s as also to Hegel’s conception of evolution — in 
contrast to Darwin's — to seek to explain the lower by the 
higher, he readily gets a psychological view of reality. More- 
over, as according to him only mind can give unity and definite- 
ness to an object, and no »that» is possible without a »what>. 
the panpsychical standpoint becomes still more insistent. But 
in spite of this vacillation, which has its origin in his effort 
to bring all elements of experience into harmonious unity, the 
principle idea is clear: » Nature thus exists only through finite 
bnind. But finite minds again exist onl}" through nature >. 

Nature m the Philosophy of Bosanquet, Mind, 193-1, p. 325. 

Principle, p 37 1 
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Externality can subsist only as subordinated to inwardness; 
but inwardness can subsist only in ilie conquest of external- 
ity.»i4^ Hence in Bosanquet’s system we have to do with neither 
materialism nor panps^'chism, though with a form of monism. 
Bosanquet reached this by abandoning the customary view of 
an opposition between matter and mind. These two elements, 
he considers, continue into each other, and the unity in ques- 
tion here is reality as a logical system, "as logical stability. 
Philosophy has solved its problem when it has assigned every 
element of experience its necessary place in this logical whole 
or — if we now use a term that we have hitherto avoided as 
much as possible — in the Absolute 


Tlic Absolute. 

We can say Ihut Bosanquet has arrived al ins eoncepMon of 
the Absolute by two methods: the more logical^ and the more 
^metaphvsica! . The former shows us (uily wiiat course tojake, 
but it never conducts us into the promised land; the latter 
enables us to experience the Alisoiute, though, on account of 
our finiteness, adiniU(‘dly never fully and completely. The form- 
er method starts from the point that we extend our spliere 
of experience and make it more logical and harmonious bv new 
sense-perceptions and new judgments — no antithesis exists 
according to Bosanquet between sensation and Ihoughl. As 
according to this standpoint it is the individual mind that itself 
works towards higher unity, it is difficiiU for Bosanquet to keep 
hinisell unaifected by solipsistic modes of thought, a tact that 
he himself admits. His standpoint here can be characterized 
by saying (1) that our judgment sustains the universe, and 
(2) that in Judgment and inference make or construct 
reality In the case of the <dher mode of study, the meta- 
ls® Prmesple, pp. 371, 76. Ct Meetmj?, pp 2, 35; Mind and its Objetts, 
pp 12 f 

Logic, II, p 314. 
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physical, ihis solipsism is coinpleiely overcome Now the finite 
centres are merely organs of and foriiied by the whole. By 
these organs the whole or the universe manifests and sustains 
Itself. 

No great knowledge ol Bosanquet's philosophy is necessary 
to realize that in the end it was impossible for Bosanquet to 
reconcile these two points of view, especially as they per se 
imply a germ of contradiction in his system. In his earlier 
works, of course, this contradiction was not so apparent. 
There, logic dominated, which he considered to be distinct 
from metaph5^sics But in the second edition of » Logic » his 
attitude is somewhat different. Now it is only with hesitation 
that he agrees to -a distinction between logic and metaphysics, 
and he considers them united through philosophy Thus, his 
dualism was overcome in favour of metaphysics, since he very 
soon identified philosophy and metaphysics, indeed, in his 
metaphysical writings even logic is identified with melapliysics 
This mieant the overthrow of solipsism in his logic as well 
An illuminating expression for this new synthesis is to be 
found in his utterance: »The world judges in me, though from 
my point of view»,^'^ a statement that certainty already had 
its analogue during Bosanquet's earlier period, though with 
greater emphasis on y mg worldy>^^^" 

What perhaps shows up most clearly the difference between 
his earlier and later view, at the same time as it shows how 
difficult it w^as for Bosanquet to slop at his first standpoint, 
is the question whether the Absolute is knowable. Bosanquet’s 
attitude in this was sceptical at first. According to him, the 
condition for the conception of the universe as a whole was 


Op. cit, n, p 316 

Op cit , n, p 232 

150 Op. cit, 11, p. 316 

151 Life and Finite Individuality, Proc of Arist. Soc , Suppl Vol. I , 
1917, p 98. 

152 Cf. Logic, I, p 3 
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lhal this whole should embrace the iofalhv oi relations, bul 
such was imaiiuinable lor our knowledge We imist 

remain within this totality with our questions and answers, 
we could not explain the whole itselfd' * We could only know 
that there must be an absolute something, since our experience 
alwa3ss pointed be^mnd itself, relativity demanded an absolute 
standard 

In his Giitord Lectures he«*strikes a nmre optimistic note. 
The Absolute is not something unknown. We experience tlie 
Absolute belter than an} thing else, and we all experience' it more 
or less, for it is present in all our experienced‘s This higher 
estimate of the potentiaht}’ ol tiioughl is associated with his 
new attitude towards the tasks of philosopjiy. As we have 
seen, philosophy should no longer restrict its field oi activity 
to judgment and science, if should go further to morals, art, 
and religion Here' w(‘ ha\e attained, to use Lodge's words, 
a deeper and more comprehensive insigtd. the plulosophica! 
vision ol an ideally saiisfaclor}^ knowiedgi' T!u‘ A!)soliite 
IS noiinng eKi' hut what we experience in these highest experi- 
ences ol ours, i e when wc me at our hesi ^ 

For liosaiiquet religion is tlu* veiv higliest iorin ot i‘\p(*ri- 
eiice Here vec* t xperience the Absolute best. Ileligioii cim 
Ihereiore be a basis tor all the other forms of experience. 


0|) €ii , I, |) Kj(>, n t) 2157 — III im Cos.inquel un Mind 

and the Alisoluu* , .1 Watson contends that Bosauqnel, like Biadkn, lakiss 
up here too ])essimisne an altitude Ciadiey and Bosanquet eonOnualh insist 
that no jodifnieni is absolutely iiue, Imt in so insisliiig ihe\ tacitly imply 
that the human nUelligence is capable ot discernin^^ what is line relatneh. 
and this seems to me to implv that Ihev can del me tlu Absolute and what 
can he delined can surch be known Udul iUn , 1925, p 44k 

Pimciple, p 27 

Bosanquet and the Fiituie oi Logie, Phil He\ , 192,4, p 492 
r,6 Prniciple, p. 250 

Meeting, p 20(^ Jii V Xoi strum Beligious eeitiuniy is the com 
oi scientitic truth as neil as the basis ot ns explanation Tanktdsn |er, 
Slhlm, 1901), p. 645 
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Witliouf: this bcliet in the Absolute we should never strive to 
get out of the sphere of leiativihv having tlieii no experience 
of anything fixed and non-contradictory. Bosanquet therefore 
opposes those who believe they reach the Absolute solely by 
their own efforts, whether through science or morality. 
Howxver much we may seek to overcome our fmiteiiess and 
however well we may succeed in our self -transcendence, we 
can never by this^ means become free from our fiiiitude. 
Contradictions will always persist. Religion alone releases us 
from this eternal striving* »the finite spirit recognises his 
unity with the divine goodness by faith».^''^ Here Bosanquet 
and Bradley have met on common ground. 

Although Bosanquet b\" appealing to religious experience 
has thus provided us with an organ of knowlege for the 
apprehension of the iVbsolute, he has none the less made it 
more difficult to explain the relation between the Absolute and 
the finite. We do not find here that continuous transition 
from the finite to the infinite, or, more correctly, from the 
more contradictory to the less, from a narrower whole to a 
wider one, which w^e find in scientific knowledge and in 
moral conation. Here it w^as not necessary to assume any 
break between appearance and reality. The difference lay in 
the different degree of completeness and coherence. Appearance 
was reality, but contradictory, and reality vras appearance, 
though less contradictory.^^^ But on the other hand, how is 
it possible to find a transition between the absolute world of 
belief and our contradictory life*^ If in the former case the 
difficulty consisted in explaining the Absolute fully and 
completely, it now consists in •explaining the finite. No 
synthesis seems to be possible here. Nor does Bosanquet 
claim to establish one. His primary task has been to investigate 


Life and Finite Individuality, p 187. 

Bosanquet, iVppearance and Reality, and the Solution of Problems, 
Phil Rev, 1919, pp 292 f. 
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our experience of the Absolute, not the Absolute as such 
and least of all ivhi^ there is this difference at ail between 
the finite and infinite. The last question is in his view as 
meaningless as the question why the world is such as it 
Here, philosophy has only to accept it and to investigate our 
experience of it, and it then finds Qiai all fiinlude points 
beyond itself to something absolute, which is not opposed to 
the finite but is revealed through it. 

But Bosanquet can never leave a problem without followiiig 
it to its extreme consequences, even though he must frankly 
acknowledge that the result attained rests on weak ground 
Nor has he in this case been able to resist the temptation to 
give expression to his interpretation of the internal relation 
between the world of the finite individual and the Absolute, 
between microcosm and macrocosm We nul^i remeniber, 
however, that his task is not to give a clearix \vork<^d out 
theory but only to make clear by illuslraiions how he conceiv(*s 
this problem can he solved from Ids startmg'-poinis 

As a guide for his attempt al solution Bosaiiqiiei iis(\ his 
conception of self-consciousness and s(‘il-lranscendt.nc(\ B\ 
self-consciousness Bosanquet does not mean a eonsciousness 
where subject and object coincide, hut />ihe recognition in 
externality of a counterpart, whether discordant or liarmonious, 
with its own principko^.^''“ The object of our eflorts is to make 
this sclf-consciousiiess a systematic whole, gradually to draxv 
the non-seif into the world of self and include the outward 
ill the circulation of the total life .'*" We see such a process 
ill natural science, where Ihoughi seeks to permeate Nature 
more and more with the laws that iia\e their source in 
thought’s own world. Whether after this one makes niiiid or 
Nature the primary, is of subordinate importance in this 

160 Crane Cairo!!, Phil Rev, 1921, p 179 
^6^ Prmcipie, p. 288. 

162 Op cit , p 221 n 
^66 Op cit , p 77. 
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connexion, siii^-e for Bosanqnel it means the same if one says 
that Naiiire is revealed in mind or that mind refinds itself in 
Nature/'"^ II mind can thus already find itself in Nature, how 
much more possible is this in art, morals, and religion, which 
are direct creations of the human mind*'^ Hence we see how 
consciousness strives to gather Avilhiii it the whole surrounding 
world, how our self-consciousness becomes ever wider by its 
own self-transcendence. Bosanquet therefore compares our 
subjective selves to a rising tide, > which covers a wider area 
as it is deeper at the deepest point Hegel expresses this 
thought just as clearly when — as \ve have previousl}^ men- 
tioned — he regards our self not as a substance but as a self- 
developing subject, or as a living organism w^hose life consists 
m consciousness of its own activity. Every mind therefore 
becomes a world in itself, a microcosm, in process of constant 
development. This microcosm or individuality becomes more 
real and true, the greater the number of experiences it covers 
and the more systematically it arranges its experience. And we 
could" conceive that finally the microcosm will become one with 
the Absolute, with the macrocosm that is all-inclusive.i 

This line of reasoning, however, has not been fully successful 
in coping with the problem in question. It is intermingled with 
too much solipsism to be capable of giving a fully satisfactory 
explanation. It merety shows how the individual mind sustains 
its world, but it gives no guidance as to how the worlds of 
different individuals are related to one another within the 
Absolute. We shall therefore supplement our preceding exposi- 
tion with other inodes of thought and other starting-points in 
Bosanquet’s philosophy. 

Op cit , pp 367 f. Cf. V. Norstrom There arc those who leahze 
that what science brings out as the self-essence of things is merely — the 
scientist’s own instruments of investigation, his own technique) (Taiike- 
Imjer, p. 68). — Jeans would express it thus The universe is a system 
of mathematical laws conceived hy God, ')the great mathematician)^ 
whose thoughts we try to reconstruct 
^65 Principle, p XXXVII. 
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In the foregoing section wc saw that according io Bosanqiiet 
iliere is no empty self, or consciousness wiilioul a content. We 
have also seen that he does not accept any difference behveen 
this content and the objective world. Now it we at the same 
lime have in mind what we just said about self-consciousness, 
viz. that it absorbs within it a part of the surrounding world, 
we can with these starting-points more readily understand 
Bosanquet's absolutism. The contents of .different minds, or 
the objective world itself, can in this way coiisiiiuie the unity 
of the plurality of individuals. Bosanquet therefore considers 
that he can speak of a lateral identity , and not merely of a 
dinear v one.^^^ Two individuals with the same mental content, 
with the same experiences, etc., would then lie identical - — 
difference in space does not alter identity.^*’ in our finite 
world things proceed ihiis, that one mind apprehends one part 
of experience, another mind some oilier part, and so forth, 
hiii these parts or aspi‘cts merge more or less into one another. 
Ai limes a single mdividuai can he capable of wbai would 
otherwise lake twenty otheis Io do It is inability, not am 
mystic hoiindars, liiai according to Bosanquet maintains 
separation between indivKiuals and betweim the latter and the 
Absolute.'*'" A M*r> dliiminaiing example of this is the rela- 
tionship between the p<‘el and the persons created bv him.^"'' 
These persons think and tcei Vvdth the poet’s thoughts and 
feelings, which so Io say have ])e<m distributed among the 
different minds of the different persons Bring these together, 
and we get a view of totality that is just the poet's own menial 
content. We can also express it so that if the poet allowed 
each person) to absorb an ever-increasing poiiicui of 


Life and Finite liidn idiiaiitN , p 91 
Op cil , pp 99 i. 
ics Value, pp 50 i 

Principle, pp 59211 I>osanqiiet takts Oanie's Diuna (xiinmedia as 
an example. Hovi^ever, Me cannnl leproduee Iieie tin detailed applicaiiun 
that Bosanquet makes Mith tins illustration 
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Oioiiglits and feelings of the others, all the »persons» would 
finally become identical, i. e they would merge into a single 

person, the poet himself. So it is ^ also w itli ^ _ us ^ and the 

Absolute I apprehend one part of reality, another apprehends 
^some oilier part, though perhaps a portion of my reality, a 
! third sees reality from a third point of view, and so on. No 
'aspect, however, represents tiie whole of reality. But on account 
,!of Oie interaction between min each of them with its content 
• can form part of the great whole, of the macrocosm, of the 
lAhs^ute. Concomitantly the imperfections attaching to 
individuaFs aspect can disappear and the whole become perfect. 
Hence Bosanquet makes a synthesis of monism and pluralism. 
The Absolute is oneness in manyness. He therefore calls his 
metaphysical system »Multiplicism».^‘‘^ This implies the same 
as Leibniz's monadism, with the exception that according to 
Bosanquet the monads are not without windows. The theory 

r # *■ 

does not least receive its application or — as properly — its 
confirmation, in BosanqueFs political phiiosoph}^ especially in 
the theory of the general will. We have here as Windelband 
so aptly describes, '>ein einheitliciies Gesamtieben, das in dei 
kontiniiierlichen Abstufung vermogen des Ineinaiidergreifens 
alter dieser Teiisysteme ein zusammenhoriges Gauzes ausmacM. 
Das ist die uns alien bekannten Einheit in der Mannigfaltigkeit, 
an der wir den Sinn der Monadologie forlwahrcnd erleben 
This example also does justice to the concrete character of 
the Absolute. There has often been an inclination to deny this 
concreteness, it being considered that by its very notion the 
Absolute must always be something abstract, as it does not 
belong to our temporal reality. Similar criticism has also been 
directed against Bosanquet, not merely by his realistic adver- 
saries but also by philosophers closely allied to him, e. g. the 
Italian Neo-Idealists and thinkers of the Bergsonian persuasion 

Principle, p 373 

Op. cit., p. 119- 

Einieitung in die Philosophie, p 92. 
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For instance, in an essay on Bosaiiqiiel s teleology 

claims that if the Absolute is apprehended as >a dead perfect 
calm of unruffled satisfaction and non-conlradiclion it 
threatens to become a pure abstraction In support of Ms 
claim Cunningham refers to a similar criticism in Professor 
Albee’s review of >The Principle of Individuality and Valuer, 
where Aibee points out that if, like Bosanqiiet, one makes ilie 
Absolute entirely independent t)f temporal deveitipmeni, one 
apprehends it purely abstractly however often one calls it 
concrete Here it should be pointed out, however, that 
Bosanquet has not deprived llie Absolute of all dependence 
on time. Of the alternatives ^>iinie in Ahsoiute and ^Absolute 
in time» he rejects onH the latter one.^' ' According to him 
there arc differences in the Absolute, and lime also enters as 
a constituent in this differentiated whole. In ih(‘ A!>soiiUe no 
great difference can exist lietween time and any other quaiitv. 
With almost as little reason as W(‘ can sav Ilia! the Absolute 
lias eaiioiir, can we say that tlu‘ Absolute is in time 

(hninmgham, liowevor rejects the aliernaiiws mentioned 
al)o\'e in favour oi a third possibility: the Absolute* ihrouijh 
time' The dillereiice between this \iew and BosanquelA 
need not however be so great as one would at first he inchsied 
to think. Even thoiigii Bosanquet ranks time with ordinary 
qualities, he applies this view rather sparingh The temporal 
notions ^progress'' and qn'oeess^ play i<»o large a part in his 
determination of the Absolute for any eonsisleni application ol 
the view m question to be possible Bosanquet does not differ 
much here from Hegel who, as we have seen, did not regard 
the Absolute as merely the result of evolution* a whole rain 

Bosanquet on Teleoloj;‘\ as a Meiapin sical Principle iUiil Ikn , 
1923, p. 622 

Op cii , p 622 n 

Science and Phil, p 122 llA»a^ Time and the Absolute > Also 
included m Proc of Arist Soe , 1896! 

Science and Phil, p 122 
1"" Cunningham, op cil , p 62.3 
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only become 'absolute if it is taken together mill seineiii 
Werdeii lienee the imiie \vili be »aufgehoben^> in the 
Absolute Bosaiiqiiet expresses it thus, that the Absolute is 
'>tlie tinite ac its best'> It is more than the tiiiite, .>not in 
iiiiie nor in quantity, but in completeness, in progress along 
the path of continuity which is indicated by the nature of 
things The Absolute is accordingly no empi}^ and abstract 
conception but reality in the whole of its concrete development. 
And in a later essay Cunningham himself has done more 
justice to Bosanquet's Absolute: »He does not mean to hold 
that realit}^ is such that it can be full}’' described in abstract 
generalities, or that it is sharply sundered from the flow of 
lowly human experience — his Absolute,^^ whatever may be its 
defects, is certainly not^ some far-off existent _qr abstrp.ct 
brchaiigel^ yhiTS 

Even if Bosanquet has not fully succeeded in explaining 
what Ihe Absolute is in its structure and how it is related to 
the finite world, he has nevertheless indicated by this notion 
a necessary condition for all knowledge. We shall therefore 
now sum up the most significant in this idea of the Absolute 
as it is represented in Bosanquet. — We cannot stop at 
epistemological relativism, for it involves a logical self- 
contradiction. It asserts that there is no absolute or uncondi- 
tional truth, yet at the same time it claims that this assertion 
IS unconditional. The proposition > There is no unconditional 
truth» affirms relativism by its immanent meaning, but the 
claim of validiB" for this proposition affirms absolutism.^®^ 
But if we also make this sphere of validily relative, we land 

Phanoinenologie, p 5 

Principle, p 255 (Italics here). 

Bosanquet on Philosophic Method, Phil Rev , 1926, p 326 — 
Especially Marion Crane Carroll has emphasized that 4lie process of the 
self-transcendence as 'Uhe very essence of the Absolute) is characteristic 
of Bosanquefs conception of the Absolute (Dr Bosanquet's Doctrine of 
Freedom, Phil. Rev, 1916, p. 727). 

181 Horvath, Die Idee der Gerechtigkeit, Z. i. oii. Recht, VII, p 508. 
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in pure sceplicism, and there will remain no other ideal hiil: 
Pyrrho’s: to refrain from ali judgments But where the 
Absolute in our knowledge that can save us from scepticism ^ 
Has there ever been a theory, a judgment, theoretical or 
practical, that could lay claim to absolute validity'^ Is oiu 
modern physical picture of the world moi’e true than that ol 
Democritus and Newton ^ Will not Einstein’s picture of the 
universe one day also be obsolete, declared incorrect'^ Bui in 
spite of this relativity thought is drivmi onward to new 
theories, theories which thought will presently demolish again 
It is this striving that makes science possible, the striving for 
wholeness, harmony, system, and finallv lor a loiaiiiy that 
cannot be anything else but the Absolute.- If this striving 
ceases, science also loses its powvr to develop Not even 
natural science, wdiich seeks to be purc'ly mechaiiicai, can 
avoid the teleological element inluTent in the striving foi 
wliolencss. We mu st with Bosancpiel assume a will in eveig\ 

thoiigh i, f or abstract thought cannot lie aulomatjc Onlv 

voliiional thought can be tlu' Iriu* suiirci^ of all spiritual 
activity. Such thouglils luue been mhanced by mam scieiilisK 
Klcinpeter, e g, sa\s that der Erkeimlnisakt '-iellf sidi al> 
Zweck Oder Wiiieiisliandlung dar Ami iroiu iialiuat- 

science slariing-poinls the Munich phvsicisi l-lug<s Dingier has 
elaborated a philosophical system that he calls /De/ernis- 
iiius according to which all the foiuidatmns cn knowl^^dge 
rest in the will But we are no more entitled to lapse into a 
radical absolutism that severs all connexions belwecm the 
infinite and the finite than w’e are to fall into a radical 
relativism Instead, 'vve must assume a difterence of degree 
betveeen the relative and the Absolute We finite beings can 
only attain truth in a small degree, for we caimol attain 

Ct Norsliom, Timkehiijer j> 0^4 

Kleinpetci, Die Erkemitnistheoiii.* <ier Natiultn sehiiisi^' ckn 
wart, Lpz , 1905, p 14 Quo! hem yeistiom op- p 6r»5 

Der Zusammenbiuch tlci Wissensthah, Mimcli , 1926, |> 72 
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complete Iriitli. In this most idealists agree. But our know- 
ledge is not relative to the extent that one truth is as good 
as the other Truth and reality are graduated in the measure 
01 their proximity to the * Absolute. Seen from a higher 
standpoint the abandoned, lower standpoint is false, but seen 
from one still lower it is true. Respecting this Horvath says: 
' Ais das Wesentliche ist feslzuhalten, dass der Gradimterschled 
. . . absolut und dafeei doch deiTi relativen Sinngefuge durchaus 
immanent ist».^®* We cannot determine the Absolute more 
nearly. It rests primarily on a belief that the world can he 
arranged into a harmonious whole so that we can apprehend 
it by our mental activity. Usually this belief is not consciously 
experienced the investigator, but it lies behind his scicntilic 
effort to reach a non-contradictory whole. This belief is often 
considered to be related to religious feeling. Therefore prac- 
tically all idealistic philosoph^^ has made religion the highest 
form of experience and a basis for the other forms. Plato, 
Hegel, Green, Bradley, Bosanquet, and the Swedish philosophy 
of personality have here met on common ground in spite of 
many disagreements in their systems in other respects. 

As a frame for our interpretation as well as an epitome of 
Bosanquet’s relative-absolute view we may quote Bosanquet’s 
words: »all essence is relative, but relativity does not exclude 
absoluteness 


f. The Philosophy of Value. 

This endeavour to determine reality from a supreme unity, 
from the Absolute, has cleared the way for an ethical view 
Horvath, op cit., p 536. 

Logic, I, p. 62. Cf. Boodin. '>In the flux of process ... all alike 
relative. What remains is only the direction. This must be absolute, else 
there is no meaning. > (The Ought and Reality, Int. Journ of Ethics, XVIl, 
p. 461) H. Larsson »The Absolute must be thought — further I for my 
part cannot get. It is, as we see, Kant’s standpoint God is a necessary 
idea. A necessary fiction, fictionalism would say; a (theoretical) postulate, 
I prefer to say» (Spinoza, p. 300). 
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of reality/®' The whole is not merely the notion of absolute 
reality but is just as much the supreme value, and throughout 
the preceding exposition we have been able to discern how 
intimately the philosophy of value and » theoretical^ philos- 
ophy are interwoven in Bosanquet. We must not lose sight 
of this when we come to his political philosophy, where the 
relation between the value and the reality of the Stale is lhe| 
main issue. And we have also^seen in our historical excursus 
that the subject-matter of political philosophy in general has 
been the question of the value and justiiicalion ot the State 
The battle has surged high when the issue has been what (aids 
and what values the Slate is to guard, what relation exists 
between these values and r{‘ality, and whether it possible 
to apply a teleological or axiological view to tin* State. TJie 
phil osophical problem caii IJicaad'ore, he salis- 
factorily dealt with only against the background (h the* 
prohleiiW"bl‘ yaiue and reaiitv in general. 3 Ins has not 
always been suificienfly recognized in th(‘ criticisni of llosan- 
quet\ view of the Stale, a fad that has kd to many niisinter- 
prelations of liis conception 

Since political philosophy has priucipaliy interc^sted it sell 
in value as an end, we must not negiect Bosanquet \ teleological 
conception. — The difficulty associated with tins is that the 
actual term /teleology > is not imivucally determined. At limes 
it denotes value in general, at times it has its special significa- 
tion. The chief point at issue is whether the common-sense 
acceptation or the metapliysical conception shcuild have the 
last word. In 'Logic- the former point ot view dominates. 
There Bosanquet distinguishes true or real teleology frcmi what 
he calls quasi-teleology or de faefo teleology.^^^ The former 
sense is the one in current linguistic usage. It denotes the 
end or aim pursued by human lieings, whetlier it is a question 

Logic, II, p 222 01 iloroUh, op cii , p 519 The slrj\!iig for 

unity in chaos is -em lypiscli iiiul charakteristESch elhiches Verhalieii . 

Logit, n p 95, 201, 223. 
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of the aims oi‘ parlicular persons or the ends of laws and 
institutions It is to this common-sense teleology he is referriii^ 
when in the > Principle)^ he frames his definition. »The idea 
called ’Teleology’ is that you find something valuable when 
you find what has been the purpose or intention of some 
iniiKho^®'' 

The other meaning, de facto teleology, is not teleology in 
the ordinaiw sense; it is even according to Bosanquet a 
conlradiciion in terms. Here we have no prescient mind 
working for certain ends. Instead, teleolog}" denotes identity 
in difference, the whole of parts as, e. g., in organisms. He 
therefore also calls it > Morphology ». The reason Bosanquet 
nevertheless retains the same term is that in his opinion a 
synthesis of differences, a whole of harmoniously arranged 
parts, can be regarded »as a concentration of means in a 
distinguishable result 

This teleology becomes in the Principle^) the real or true 
teleology, while the former, viz. the common-sense teleology, 
can no longer be looked upon as the real in the strict sense, 
as it is only concerned with cle facto purposes. Thus we see 
a complete reversal of the terminology. This inversion of the 
terms is an interesting expression of the transition Bosanquet’ s 
philosophy underwent towards the metaphysical. In the 
second edition of »Logic» organic or morphological unity 
was replaced by the notion / Individuality », and since, as 
we have seen, this concept expressed true reality, it was a 
fully consistent step in the subsequent works to denote the 
former de facto teleolog}^ as the true and real. »In working 
with it (Individuality), we substitute the idea of perfection or 
the whole — a logical or metaphysical, non-temporal, and 
religious idea — for that of de facto purpose — a ps^^chological, 
temporal, and ethical idea.»^®^ Our desires and purposes, which 

Principle, p. XXIII. 

Logic, n, p. 94. 

Principle, p 127. 
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change from day to day, belong to the last-naliied cai:egory. 
We cannot build up any unity or whole with them. They are 
more or less false and self-contradictory, and therefore they 
are merely subjective values. There' are also purposes that serve 
as means to other purposes. When these are attained the 
means can be discarded. But the v ultimate purposes too — 
if one can speak of such at all, seeing that they in their turn 
are means to others — cease to be purposes when they have 
been achieved. Hence we get an infinite series of Oughts and 
Wills, but not a totality, not a positive whole.^'^" This whole, 
however, is characteristic of logical or metaphysical teleology. 
Here we have not a transitory serial means-end relation, but 
the parts are harmoniously co-ordinated. „C>nly ip 

think of such a teleological whole as a work of art in whi ch 
one >> e lem ent >> is as necessary as the others and as necessary 
as the whole. Here we experience the satisfaction that can 
only have its source in true reality, and that is distinct iron) 
die satiety wy feci on achieving a particular 

\Ye must not iorget that this metaphysicai teleology, which 
is called real i(‘l(‘oi<)gy by Bosanquet, is not teleology acc<)nling 
to customary linguistic usage 01 this Bosanquet is also fully 
aware. >Thus the ’end' no longer appears as a terminus 
ad But then he ought also to lia\e submitted 

to the consequence and adopted another mode of expression 
lie himself once suggested replacing teleological whole by 
» Individuality-^, but he seldom put the suggestion into effeci. 
Had he done so, many misinterpretations of his system could 
have been avoided, especially in respect of his » teleological 
view of Nature. 

If one defines teleology in the way Bosanquet does in his 
metaphysical theory, there will be no contradiction involved 
in also regarding Nature, and even a mechanical system, from 

192 Op. ciL, p. 124. 

I9S Op. cit, p. 131. 

19^ Op cit , p. 129, cf. p 156 n. 
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a teleological ^point of view. If, on the oilier hand, by a 
teleological view of Nature one means that certain purposes 
analogous to ours are to be found in Nature, such an assump- 
tion would according to Bosaiiquel be altogeilicr meaningless. 
What we can discover in Nature is not conscious purposes, 
but unity, identity in difference. A flower, e. g., has no 
conscious end, but it is nevertheless a thing » decisively 
partaking of individuality, definiteh" and plainly constituted 
by arrangements of material substances and their reactions 
according to lawv/^’'^ A teleological category of this kind also 
admits of the inclusion of inorganic nature. Even if this as a 
whole is impossible for us to explain, there are none the less 
inorganic holes within Nature, e.g. the solar syslem.^^® And 
the mechanistic method aims just at getting coherence and 
unity in the various phenomena of Nature 

But will there not then be here a psychological - teleology, 
which we have previously seen Bosaiiquet vigorous^ reject'^ 
Has not the unity that the mechanical system constitutes been 
consciously constructed, and is it not an expression of human 
activity and its ends'? This is brought out clearly in »Logic^: 
» Reality as a mechanical system is further adapted to, or 
includes as elements within its unity, the substantive purposes 
of human intelligence, i. e. is really teleological {As the 
quotation is from »Logic», real teleology here means the same 
as » psychological teleology », thus not real teleology in the 
sense used in the »Principle».) Is there then not a contradic- 
tion between »Logic» and his essay »The Meaning of Tele- 
ology»? One cannot free Bosanquet from the contradiction by 
asserting that onl}^ the mechanistic system has a de facta 
purpose, and not Nature. Such an assertion would be at 
variance with his identification of thought and reality, which 

The Meaning of Teleology, Proc. of British Academy, 11, 1905 — 
1906, p 242, 

Op cit , p 241 

Logic, n, p. 223. 
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is plainly lo be seen from our quotation. However, he gets 
a true teleological unity in inorganic nature in another wav. 
He assumes a divine plan of the world, which is best evidenced 
in Nature by natural evolution from the inorganic through 
the organic up to the human mind B}’' getting in this way 
a unit}" independent of humanly conscious purposes Bosaiiffuet 
has certainly rescued metaphysical teleology, but in doing so 
he has landed in those difficulties which, were ioiind in an 
earlier section to aitacli to his theory of the relation beiwe(‘n 
mind and Nature ff mind is posterior to Nature but the latter 
gets its spiritual significance through mind, the qiieslioii is to 
what extent ieieological unil\’ in Nature springs from i!H‘ 
hiiraaii mind. Just as we there got no liilly sajislaetory answer, 
so do we gel none in his teleology Here, too, he rests content 
with saying that the two points of \iew presuppose eadi othir. 
Nature as a whole can be regardeil ]>oih as an indnidiial 
and 5>as conslitufed of interreacting members . Neither asptvf 
can be dispensed wdii, foi a total failure of inechaniral 
inielligiliiiiiv would reduce (he s})iri{iiai to the miraculous, 
and destroy Ideology, as a total lailun* of teleological in> 
leiligibility would reduce individuality lo incoIuTcnce, and 
annihilate mechanism And in another essay Purpose aiul 
Alechanism^ he even goes so far as to affirm tfuii teief>log\ 
and mechanism exhibit affinity for each other, both fia\ing 
the character of a timeless unity 

It is easier for Bosanquet to apply the mdapli} sical teie-| 
ological conception to hisiorv and to social formations, which' 
in iheir devdopmeni do not merely depend on a particular 
person. According to him we have here a teleology uibo\(‘ 
consciousness >. while in ?\ature we have a teleology -below 
consciousness^. Just as ^eimh jcoraldnsect coiitxibiiles wilh-its, 
work to forming a coral-reef. i. e. a teleological creation, doi‘s^ 

The Meaiiiiig of ]>. 2t0 

Op (It , p. 2 14. 

qI Ansi Society, Xlf, 101 i— 12, p 25! 
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each maiijiiic(hiscioiLsly contribute to forming laws, institutions, 
and historical structures, and, without Ms being awar^of it, 
he frequently paves the way for new ideas and eurreiits^of 
thought. Nor have we here a conscious plan in the ordinary 
sense, a de facto purpose or an end ad quern > Teleology 
means here logical whole, or individuality. And just as the 
scientist strives to get Nature into a single systematic whole, 
so does the historian try to work his way to a systematic 
totality of historical phenomena. 

These totalities lead us to another aspect of the problem 
rin extending the idea of teleology to the universe as a whole 
we are turning from the question whether this fact or that 
has the appearau.ce of being contrived for a purpose, to the 
question whether the totality . . , can be apprehended or con- 
ceived as satisfactory, z. e. as a supreme value. This brings 
us to the heart of BosanqueTs philosophy of value, viz. the 
question of supreme value and the relation between this and 
subjective values. 

Values are sometimes classified as subjective, objective, and 
absolute. Now which of these categories does Bosanquet accept'^ 
He is a value subjectivist to the extent that he considers value 
always to be value related to a feeling He is a value objec- 
tivist in as far as from an ontological point of view he does 
not distinguish tertiary qualities, i. e. values, from primary and 
secondary, just as he does not regard our values as simply 
and solely irrational qualities, but as logicall}^ harmonious. 
Lastly, he is a value absolutist in that he assumes a supreme, 
absolute value, t 

How is it possible to unite these apparently incompatible 
points of view into a coherent theory of value‘s 

1. For Bosanquet value implies relation to a feeling mind 
It must be value »for, of, or in a person This reasoning 

The Meaning of Teleology, p. 244, Principle, p 155 

202 Principle, p. 127. 

203 Principle, p. 302, Cf. p. 294, Logic, 11, p 199 n. 
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is carried to its extreme conclusion in one of llie essays in 
Some Suggestions in Ethics^, the one entitled Goodness and 
Value ^>. To the question: Where do we find value he answers: 
i^What is good or has value is naturally , observed as possessing 
the general character of what a human being wants 

2. But if for Bosanquet every value is a want or desire, 
every want is not a value. B}’ this he saves himself from 
radical subjectivism. In the Principle he falls at times into 
the opposite extreme He says, e g. : ^^But to be desired by a 
human mind is almost no proof of value, for their desires are 
constantly wrong < Perhaps here Bosanquet goes a little 
further than his fundamental philosophical conception permits, 
for every value, as we shall presently see, cai\ be ranged within 
a whole, and human desires are rarely lorhiilous, b(‘ing mon* 
or less dependent upon the nature of the individual. But our 
quotation is a typical ex])ression of his struggle tor an objective 
theor}" of value. Such a Iheorv is a necessary consequence oi 
his notion oi feeling We have seen that he definitively rejcTls 
a pure ieeling and a pure immediacy without any logical 
elc^menis According to him a feeling can be both tested and 
modified by critical reasoning. An idea tiial can interest or 
satisfy us is not merely a brute fact, but a inalier for logical 
estimation With this he has also repudiated the lheor\ 
that postulates Miliie as something indefinable Doiihlless it is 
primarily ^foore to v horn he is referring ^^hen in the above- 
mentioned essav he criticizes the idea that value is indefiiiahlo 
and to be ranked with secondary qualities. Although Bosaii(|iiel 
ontologically puts secondar^ and tertiary qualilies on an e(|iial 
fooling, he does not mean b> this that there is no disliiiciioii 
between them A sensation can thus according to him he 
indicated, since being merely a quality it is iiidefinalile, but 

Some Siigj'eshoiis m Lthus iquot as Siiqgestionsi, Loud, 1918, 

pp 52 1 

Pimciple, p XXin 
20^^ Op eit , p 296 
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value is not a sensation or datuiii for sense-perception; it is 
most readily to be regarded as a category, ''being a feature 
of structure and function characterising experiences which have 
other features besides It is chielly the expression '> struc- 

ture » that is of importance here. This term also implies logical 
determination, i. e. that value stands in a certain logical func- 
tional connexion with other experience. In full agreement with 
his view that the task of philosophy is to bring all elements 
of experience into a larger nexus of reality he considers that 
the philosophy of value has to give value its place in reality, 
phis can only be done if value can be shown to possess the 
Lame logical stability as reality. If this cannot be demonstrated, 
fhen value ceasesdo be an object-matter of philosophy. 

We now understand why Bosanquet could not accept ail 
human desires as values: they do not contain any very high 
degree of logical stability or individuality x\nd we also under- 
stand why he could call them wrong. The standard of value 
applied ])y him is logical stability. Hence we find the same 
criterion for valuation or judgment of value — no difference 
seems to prevail between these terms — as for theoretical 
judgment. We saw that v^’hen the whole is the criterion, the 
truth of a judgment was subj^l t(^ a subsequent judgment. 
It IS the same wdth valuation: whether a valuation is right or 
wrong is determined by a subsequent valiiation.^^^^ If, for 
instance, a child values iinconstrained freedom ^ijgber _than 
s chool Iess ons._this^ valuation of the child ’s would be regarded 
ft’om Bosanquet’ s starting-point , as , yyron|‘,,_as_ h^^_could*T>e 
^^^3rJlSf2after_AOmu^y.e^ „chiJd_>TOuM revise Jls 
valuation. This last-mentioned valuation would be truer, 


Suggestion, pp. 49 f 

208 Principle, pp. 2921. Cf. Hagerstrom, Kiitiska piuikter i varde- 
psykologien. Fcstskrift tillagnad E O. Burmaii, Ups 1910, p. 49 ^ . 

that valuation which is made on the basis ol' subsequent insight raises 
the claim to being the only correct one as against previously made valua- 
tions > 
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resting as it would on a wider view of totality. It can also 
be said that the child’s parents would have a correcter con- 
ception of the value of school education, since they can 
refer this value to a more extensive whqle than the child can. 
For Bosanquet, therefore, the question whether it is the subject 
of value or the valuing subject that makes the judgment of 
value has no significance. The truth of value is not more than 
the theoretical truth dependeift on the actual psychological 
situation; the good cannot be determined »by the total actual 
want», nor beauty »by the total actual feeiing», it being the 
systematic whole that is determinant. Once again we 
encounter the distinction we have seen Bosanquet make between 
logic and psychology. 

But does not this imply that the subjective ingredient is 
entirely sifted out of the theory of value, so that the logical 
element not merely becomes dominant but even absolute'?^ This 
is not the case. Bosanquet has not elimimaled feeling altogether. 
He has only claimed that we must not make our particular 
desires and wants the basis of value. To emphasize this lie 
makes his definition of value clearer in »Siiggestions» by 
pointing out that value qua what »a human being wants 
should strictly speaking be replaced here by value wbali 
^> I app rove/) or » in which 1 find myself arfirmed».“^‘^ The 
feeling that then comes into questioiFis not satiety but satis-! 
faction, and value has »the property of satisfactoriness 
is, the character which logically and in every form of experi- 
ence gives necessary satisfaction».“^^ Satiet}^ signifies merely a 
satisfied casual desire, while satisfaction is the feeling of 
harmony and wholeness, wdiich includes within it logical 
stability. It is this feeling of wholeness and satisfaction we 
appeal to when we are trying to induce a person to test his 

20® Can Logic abstract from the Psychological Condition of Thinking'’' 
Proc. of Arist. Soc , VI, 1906, p 241 

21® Suggestions, p. 54. 

211 Op cit, p, 56, Implication, p. 96 
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valualions. We ask Mm: Can iMs realty saiisiy yoir> Is it 
not nierety a momenlar}" desire that will only be followed by 
a leeling of dissatisfaction? Is it this you realty want at the 
bottom of your heart Such* testing can only be performed on 
the basis of a whole in which the values can be logicalty co- 
ordinated. For Bosanquet it is therefore a subordinate question 
whether value belongs to feeling or to the logical, seeing that 
it must belong to both, as neither can stand alone, even if now 
one, now the other, may be predominant."^^ No difference in 
kind can accordingly be found between the value of truth and 
ethical, aestlietical and religious values. What is characteristic 
of all of them, and what makes them values, is — to give by 
a quotation an expressive statement of Bosanquet’s objective 
view of value: »the character of logical stability of the whole 
inherent in the objects of desire, and that what in this sense 
is more real, that is, more at one with itself and the whole 
(e. g. free from contradiction) is also the experience in which 
the mind obtains the more durable and coherent satisfaction 
. . This consideration prescribes the nature of the ultimate 
good or end, which is the supreme standard of value, and 
cannot itself he measured by anything else.»“^^ 

3. This means that he has passed over from the objective 
theory of value to an absolute theory. The Absolute forms the 
condition of the objective valuation, giving it a standard of 
value and a direction. When discussing theoretical judgments 
we remarked that they always pointed beyond ihemselves to 
something absolute that gave a tenable criterion of truth. The 
same is applicable to valuation. We have already shown how 
we test our values by connecting them into a larger totality. 
And if we push this line of thought still further we shall find 
that this whole grows wider and completer until finally it gives 
us an indication of the Absolute, the ultimate condition, and 
hence itself uncondilioned. Even if we try to escape this 

Siiggesiions, p. 57. 

213 Principle, p 298 f. 
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Absokiie, it: sooner or later asserls itself. A relative view of 
value followed to its extreme consequences would soon disclose 
its own untenabilily. Horvath, whose relativistic-absolutistic 
theory of value comes very close to Bosanquet’s, though worked 
out in a more pregnant form than the latter’s, claims that it 
is logically impossible to maintain a relativity without stating 
what values are determined. One then comes »zu einer 
Bedingtlieit mit fehlender Bedingung. E)as ist aber nichts 
anderes als Unbedingtheit oder Seibslbedingtheit.»"^^ According 
to him these consequences can be avoided by reducing the 
notion of value to the notion of order and thereby making 
order the sole absolute standard of value This order is 
Identitat, Widerspruchslosigkeit, Einheit, System, Gesetzmas- 
sigkeit»,“^^ the same characteristics as mark BosanquetA 
slandard of value. 

But is not this whole of too formal a character^ to he 
successfully used? Cannot evil also form a system'? A member 
of a band of gangsters can be acting quite consistent^ when 
he commits what from the viewpoint of the community is a 
vicious crime, whereas he \vouid be acting dead against his 
code it he were to commit the socially beneiicial act of 
betraying one of his fellows. Here, the above-mentioned 
criterion of value would thus lead in the opposite direction to 
that intended. Bosanquet does not deny this difficulty. Evil 
according to him »is made of the same stuff as good», and 
what makes evil something evil is merely its opposition to 
good; it directs our will from good Hence here one whole is 
opposed to another whole in the same wa^^ as one scientific 
system may often be opposed to another. In the last-mentioned 
case it is only the ability to construct a wider system, i. e. the 
ability to assign new facts a place in the system, that can 
gradually give a verdict in favour of one of the systems. Now 

Zeitschr. f off Recht, VII, p 540 
2^^ Op. cit, p 528. 
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it ought to be "possible according to Bosanquet to apply the 
same criterion to our systeni of values. But do not the actual 
starting-points play a greater part here than in theoretical judg- 
ments? Is it not an ajmost universally recognized thesis that 
ultimate values do not admit of discussion'’^ Here feeling is of 
greater consequence than in the former case. It is self-evident 
that if a starting-point has once been selected, an appeal to 
the feeling of uiiity*is not only* possible J3ut also necessar}" to 
prevent complete chaos, although the actual starting-point need 
not be determined. And Bosanquet himself also seems, where 
value is concerned, to lake up a rather reserved attitude towards 
the application of the totality-criterion. Certainly he points out, 
as we have seen, ihat a value never comes to us as a » brute 
fact'> and that the phrase >de gustibus non disputaiidum is a 
half-truth On the other hand, he is not blind to the fact 
that finite consciousnesses of value are » contingent in their 
degree and direction of deveiopment».“^® And at times he goes 
so far as to state that there is no other safe moral Judgment 
^except our own on ourselves, and not really that/> 

But Bosanquet saves himself from scepticism in respect of 
the value theory by reference to values that are not subject to 
this law of futility. Iiidiv idiials arc fo r med hy.J:he_ coiumunj ^^^^ 
b y comniiinioii with their _Mlow s. This communion is there- 
fore a whole, of which the individual js merejy a^part. In the 
community with its juridical and ethical s^^stem the individual 
can find a touchstone for his ethical ideas. Bosanquet recog- 
nizes, however, that this system likewise is insufficient, even if 
vllie social ethical observances^ can be called s>half a religion 
The community gives merely a relative whole and not the 
|x\bsolute. We are not however excluded from this: we experi- 

Principle, p. 293 

Op. cit, p 300. 

219 Ideals, p. 201; cf p. 286. 

229 What Religion is, Loud., 1920, p. 49 
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eiice it in art and pre-eminently in religion.""^ Tlirougli religion 
we overcome all finitude, for here not only are we accorded 
communion with others, as in the community, but here we 
become one with the Absolute. 

Religious ^^valii^and^ 111^ a certain sense also aesthetic viiliu^ 
become for Bosanquet absolute or impersonal yali^s. But we 
must not believe that they are absolute in the sense that they, 
so to speak, float over our heads and are without contact with 
the finite world, xibsolute or impersonal values are also values 
»in, for, or of persons »; the}" are » embodied in persons » and 
are the best for the world.“““ Just as Bosanquet in his theory 
of knowledge endeavoured to establish a synthesis of the 
solipsistic element and the Absolute and say > reality thinks 
in me^ so does he in his theory of value unite the purely 
subjective element and the purely absolute to >dhe Absolute 
values itself through me>/. Religious and aesthetic values arc 
therefore absolute: noi because they are independent of feeling 
beings, but because on attaining these values man does not 
seek to ascend higher. Here he experiences true, real, and 
never ceasing saiislaciion. 

Bosanquet can accordingly parry the thru's! that his notion 
of the Absolute is formal and useless as a standard of vaim* 
But the objection can come back in another loriii Can an 
absolute value, even if it is concrele, afford us guidance to 
our finite values'^ Or, io set the problem more in accord wdtli 
our purposes How can the religious value delermine the 
others And how, with a concrete value as standard, can we 
value one object more than another within one and the same 
sphere of values, e g the aesthetic We will lake the second 
question first, since we have already established contact with it. 

Salomaa wonders how it is possible for us to estimate the 
aesthetic value of the American business palace less than, e. g. 
Cologne Cathedral, if it is the organic or logical relation that 


221 Life and Phil , p. 58 

222 Suggestions, p 158. 
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Is our cril:erion.““ ’ We llnd Ihe same crilicisiii advanced by 
McTaggarL He drasiieally supposes a gasoiiieier to be sub- 
stituted for the tower of Salisbury Cathedral. The new struc- 
ture, he says, would form another unity than the old but a 
less beautiful one. '>But I cannot see'> he concludes, »that the 
new building would be less of a unity, more self -contradictory, 
or less reab>.““^ The objection would be justified if Bosanquet 
had only formal-logical criterief in view. But the most perfect 
unity, the highest reality, is characterized by logical stability 
only from a concrete point of view Perhaps we could best 
illustrate Bosanquet's meaning by substituting harmony for 
logical stability, at the same time remembering that according 
to Bosanquet hai;mony is also dependent upon richness and 
variety of ideas, i. e upon comprehensiveness. It is evident 
that in the customary sense of the term there is not more 
logical contradiction between the broken stones in a roadside 
heap than between the parts of a pyramid. But it may be 
said that the parts of the latter co-operate more harmoniously 
or, let us say, more organicalty than the parts in the former, 
The roadside heap, however, would acquire an aesthetic value 
if it were organized into a whole, e g. a landscape. 

But harmony in general cannot of course have any meaning 
independent of feeling. It is feeling that by its measure of 
satisfaction determines the degree of harmony and hence also 
of value. When Bosanquet speaks of unity, non-conlradic- 
foriness, etc., he is emphasizing that these are only possible 
seen from the human mind,~'^ whose striving for unity is 
realized in the highest forms of our spiritual activity, in art, 

Saiomaa, op cit , p 112. 

Mmd, 1912, p 319. 

Q. Larsson, Poesiens logik, 2 ed , Lund, 1908. ^But the logic 
oi poetry lies not on the surtace but m the depths. It is ... organic^ 
(p. 113) So the moral iite aims beyond enjoyment and strives for 
objective, logical relations. And so, I may say, does the aesthetic life 
too )p 148). 

Principle p. 31 G 
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in pliilosopliy, in religion. And if we view the fioiioii of unity 
ill this wa}’', Saiomaa’s and MacTaggart’s objections to Bosan- 
quehs criterion of value are unfounded: a chiircli, e. g. Cologne 
Cathedral, affords more aesthetic 'satisfaction than a business 
palace, for it exhibits more harmonious comprehensiveness, if 
we may so express ourselves, and through this we gain contact 
with a higher reality, with the Absolute. 

This also gives an indication of the direction in which the 
answer to our second question is to be sought. From such a 
point of view could we not quite consistently say with Bosanquet 
that » objects of our likings possess as much of satisfactoriness 
— which we identify with value — as they possess of reality 
and trueness»,““^ i. e. of the Absolute or of religious experience'^ 
It is thus the degree of satisfaction in us that decides how near 
a value conies to the absolute value. And there is no one 
entirely without this standard Otherwise it would be but 
natural to ask: If religion were a necessary basis for all 
valuation, by what standard would, for instance, the irreligious 
make their valulaLions. But according to Bosanquet every value 
is more or less inherent in everyone This applies not leasi 
of all to religious value. He can so much the more easily make 
this assumption as he gives religion a very wide iiieaniiig. 
» Wherever a man is so carried beyond himself whether foi 
any other being, or for a cause or for a nation . . . there you 
have the universal basis and structure of religion. Broad!}’ 
speaking, this amounts to saying that the criterion of value 
consists i n the degree of man’s seif-transcendence of self- 

Op cit , p 317 

228 Suggestions, p. 131 

229 What Religion is, pp 5 f At times, however, Bosanquet conceives 
religion m a narrower sense, distinguishing between the God of religious 
experience and the Absolute God is the opposite of evil, whereas the 
Absolute IS the reconciliation of good and evil (Value, pp 250 — 255.) 
However, the distinction is very seldom maintained, and therefore we 
may leave it out of consideiatioii (Gt Schaub, Bosanquefs Inieipreta- 
tion of Religious Expeuence, Phil Rev, 1923, p. 665) 
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reaMzati oii...j3r ..in ilie vviiolc iliiii rims lliroiigli all our valuations 
and judgments. 

We miisF not lose sight ot this detcrmiiiaiioii uf religion. 
Only 1)3" realizing that religious experience coincides with the 
feeling of the whole can we understand how religious value 
can be the basis for our valuations and a unit}" of our values. 
A comiiioii criterion of value necessaril}" presupposes that the 
different values (e.^. truth, love, beauty) can be co-ordinated 
and can co-operate. This assumption is also in lull accord with 
the fundamental view of Bosanquet's philosoph}-, viz. that 
everything can he included in one harmonious whole The 
same must obviousty apply to values Here the double aspect 
of the whole also becomes apparent Either this totalit}^ is 
determined only from a religious poini ot view* Now it we 
go into ourselves, and keep fast hold of religion, we shall 
surely feel that all these things (truth, love, beauty) are just; 
sides, *hspGcts, consequences of it, wa3"s in which the revelation 
of supreme will and goodness comes in our mind and hcarls».“"^ 
Or else, he states that all the goods or values sustain one another 
and are instruments for one another. In his opinion it is wrong 
io give any value precedence, for »ail are cognate expressions 
of the same categor3"».“^^ 

If this categoiw is identical with religious value, or if the 
latter is xnereh" one among all the other values, is not clearly 
indicated here. The former alternative is however the onty 
possible one, as otherwise we get a contradiction between the 
statements quoted. 

It is the easier to make this assumption because according 
io Bosanquet religious value, the ilbsolute, is not one value 
among all others, but is unity. >Tt is ... not strictly good — 
certain!}" not morally good in the ordinary sense — yet perfec- 
tion and the standard of ail goodness and value. Strictly, you 
do not value it; you value all else by it. Its value is the unit, 

2S0 Qp cit., p 31. 

Suggestions, p 65. 
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and all other values must be adjusted so as to amount to it.»“^“ 
McTaggari remarks against this that it is impossible lo accept 
a standard of value that is not a value itself But we are 
surely not to interpret Bosanquet as meaning that the Absolute 
is neutral from the point of view of value, on the contrary, 
it is more than value, in the same way as we saw that the 
teleological whole was more than a de facto purpose, not being 
teleological in the customary s^nse Hence the supreme value 
is not an ethical value, as it is not something that ought to 
be, but is already, and can never be reached through our own 
efforts, but comes to us through religion. It is perfect, and 
therefore it cannot be good in the ordinary sense, for good is 
the opposite of evil, and the perfect must combine within it 
both good and evil It is unit}^ and wholeness, in which all 
values must be included, and therefore it must be more than 
value. 

There remains, however, an unclear point. When Bosanquet 
sa3’'s of the supreme value: ^you do not value it; }^ou value 
all else hy it , the conclusion might easily be drawn that 
religious value is not self-existent, but onH subsists through 
other values And no doubt he cannot be entireh’^ acquitted 
of a self-contradiction here, which owes its origin to the two 
different methods b\" which he arrives at his notion of the 
Absolute. In our exposition of this notion we pointed out that 
he has not always had the difference between these methods 
sharpH in mind. The same now applies to his philosophy of 
value. At one turn he concentrates on the striving of finite 
mind to pass from value to value, to abandon a once taken 
position because a fresh insight, a new experience, makes it 
insufficient, fragmentar}", contradictory and presses forward 
a new position. The standard of value is here unity or 
coherence But we are usually unconscious of this imih’', we 
do not always value it direct. This valuation, to apply Hegel’s 

Principle, pp 310 f 

23S Mmd, 1912, p. 426 



phraseology, is "soiiietliiiig lliat proceeds as it were behind the 
jiiiiid’s back. We do not know of this unity being a value, 
but all the same we have it present in all our valuations as a 
necessary basis, as the logical stability without which all our 
valuations would be irierely isolated impulses. 

At the other turn the Absolute is the focal point. Now 
Bosanqiiet refers all our values to the supreme value, which 
we experience in al| its concrete reality in religion. Here the 
Absolute becomes not merely the standard of value, but also 
a value that we consciously value; it becomes even the sole 
value, of which the other values are merely aspects. This mode 
of thought is predominant in his second series of Gifford 
Lectures and in »What Religion is», while the former mode 
comes best into its own in the vPrinciple», where the Absolute 
is not regarded from a merely religious viewpoint. It can 
therefore be said that the second series of the Gifford Lectures 
supplcinents and draws out the necessary consequences of his 
first exposition. No contradiction prevails between the less 
complete system and the more developed, unless Bosanquel 
considers his first standpoint as final, which he seems to have 
done in the question under consideration. 

->The world of reality is the world of values. We can 
use this utterance to sum up the whole of Bosanquebs philos- 
ophy of value. In his chief axiological work, »The Principle 
[of Individuality and Value». he sets out with the assumption 
Ithat »the things which are most important in man’s experience 
tare also the things which are most certain to his thought . . 
because importance and reality are sides of the same charac- 
leristic^.^^® How this connexion is to be more closely conceived, 
he does not go into, but regards it as a postulate satisfactorily 
established by earlier philosophical thought. As he here uses 
the term ''> importance instead of »value», it is easier to under- 
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stand Ms view, the fortuitous and transient cannot possess the 
same importance as the fixed, constant, durable, which can 
be referred to a whole and hence brought into coniiexion 
with all other experiences of value. If one further assumes a 
graduated scale of value and reality, and regards as real only 
that which can find a place in a whole of thought, identity 
of value and reality follows as a necessary consequence. An 
existence entirely without importance or value would, according 
to Bosanquet, »in principle be one which could earn no 
recognition and claim no attention. Whatever fills a place and 
occupies thought and feeling must ipso facto, however slightly, 
present a value. » That at times we do not notice this value, 
is due to »the narrowness of the particular finite mind».“"‘^ 

It is perhaps now possible to say how this connexion — 
» intrinsic connection > or » coincidence », as he also calls it — 
of value and reaht}^ is constituted. In another context we have 
shown that appearance is not opposed to reality, but is only 
a lower degree of reality, having a lower degree of system 
and constancy, thus a complete analogy to the relation we 
found between a lower and a higher value. The connexion 
between value and reality seems to be, as McTaggart points 
out, a direct identity without any middle term. We have not 
to do with a substance that m one case is real, in another 
valuable, but »the real as such is the important, and the 
important as such is the real».“^” Hence we have here what 
we should call ontological identity. 

We shall no doubt come nearest Bosanquefs view of this 
unity if we insert the term > essence ('>Wesen»). In this term 
lies, as Willmann points out, not merel}^ what a thing is, but 
also what it ought to be.""® We have seen the same thought 
asserted by Aristotle, when he seeks to determine an object by 

236 Suggestions, p. 65 
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See Spann, Bemerkungen uber das Veilialtnis von Sein und Soileii, 
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its end because the best in every object is also its essence.""® 
The Neo-Hegelian social philosopher O. Spann has given a 
very clear expression to this view when he says: »Die Er- 
scheinung ist kein Trug, sondern das geoffenbarte, das daseiende 
Wesen — was nur heissen kann: das gesollte Sein». >^Das Weseii 
des Seins ist: Verwirklichmig eines Gesoilten.»"^® 

To illustrate this view more concretely we can mention such 
expressions as the >> essence ot man», essence of the church 
'>essence of the States. Instead of .>essence' the term ><>reah> 
is also used witli the same import, in, e. g., a real man, a real 
church, real art, etc Of course, by reality we must not here 
mean the existential itself, even if it is included as a necessary 
condition. -'Real" is instead used in the sense of a value or 
as an expression of a certain degree of perfection. A real work 
of art is not merely a work of art that exists, for a bad work 
of art also exists, but it is a true work of art, it corresponds 
lo wh&t art ought to be. Here we have reality, truth, and value 
as identical notions. And it is in this sense we must regard 
Bosaiiquefs real thing»,“^^ a sense that receives pregnant 
expression more especially in >The Philosophical Theory of 
the State >. 


" With this we have concluded our exposition of the general 
philosophical basis of Bosanquet's political theor3\ We have 
elucidated the relations between wholeness, truth, and reality. 

239 Politics, I: 2 

2^® Spann, op. cit., pp 559, 560. 

241 Ideals, p 66. Cf. Life and Phil., p. 63. -'The emotional absorbing 
or carrying power which belongs to great ideas, great characters, great 
works of art, is measured by the depth and spread of their roots and 
sources m reality; and this again is measured by their logical po'wer, 
their power to develop and sustain coherence with the whole . . . The in- 
coherence of great creations and great characters is a coherence with 
the profounder things.^ 
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Therefore, when Bosanquet speaks of the will of the State as 
real, as true, since it corresponds with a greater whole than 
the mdividuaFs, we now know upon what he is basing this 
view of his. We have shown the unity, between feeling, will, 
and thought This sheds light on Bosanquet’s view of the 
general will as rational. We have mentioned his concrete 
universal. Therefore, when he posits the real will as concrete 
in spite of the fact that he calls it general, this need not 
surprise us. We have also seen that according to Bosanquet 
nature and mind presuppose each other. The consequence for 
his political philosophy will therefore be that the mind, the 
will, in the State presupposes a material basis and is not an 
unattached spiritual entity. Lastly, we have found that the 
value of a thing is determined by the whole. We shall 
therefore see that the State signifies a value, since it can 
include the individual in a more extensive organic coniipxion. 
The whole, the Absolute, and the identity between truth, 1 
reality, and value make the Stale more' true, more reaL and 
more valuable than the isolated individual. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Fundanieiital Ideas in BosanqneFs 
Philosophy of the State. 

a. The Problem. 

The principal •problem for the ethico-normative theory of 
the State is, as we have seen: What justification has the Stale 
for exercising compulsion on the members of the community ^ 
Or fr#m the juridical point of view* What is ^''das Recht des 
Rechles»? Positivistic jurisprudence could not give an answer 
to the question, for to say that we ought to obey a legal norm 
evolved out of the primary norm is meaningless from an ethical 
point of view, and besides, from where does the primary norm 
derive its validity'^ Nor can a sociological explanation satisfy 
us. That by virtue of its physical superiority the Slate compels 
its members to subjection, is no ground of justificaiion for the 
cause of the State. It is as Rousseau aptly says* Le plus fort 
n’esl jamais assez fort pour etre toiijours le malire. s’ii ne 
transforme ia force eii droit et Foheissance en devoir . . . Coii- 
venons done que force ne fais pas droit, et qu'on ii’est oblige 
d’obeir qu’aux puissances legitimes >/. ^ A brutal fact of nature 
cannot give any answer to a Why"^, and least of all when a 
creation of the human will has to be accounted for. Both the 
individualistic and the universalistic theory of the State meet 
here on common ground. Both these theories also exhibit 
unvarying concord as to where this justification of the State 


^ Gontral Social, 1.3 
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is to be sought* if: is ilie notion of freedom that constitutes the 
core of the political theory in universalism as well as in individ- 
ualism, even though in their conclusions they arrive at quite 
different results. The State can only be justified if in some way 
or other it corresponds to man’s own will, his true well-being. 
If the State is incompatible with man’s moral development, 
then it has no justification, and ought to be abolished, the 
sooner the better. On the other^hand, if the Stale is a necessary, 
condition for man to be the best he can, then the State is nol^ 
only Justified but also one of the highest values for man. As w| 
have seen, the extreme individualistic theory of the Stale took 
the former line, the universalistic the latter For individualisni, 
therefore, the State came to be an evil, a restraint on man’s free 
development. 

It was with this belittlement of the State that Bosanquet 
joined issue. For him. as for his universalistic predecessors, 
the State was a necessary basis for all true freedom The oppo- 
sition between the individualistic and the universalistic theory 
of the State has its source in the question whether freedom has 
its home in man as an isolated being or in man as member of 
the Slate. We must therefore first investigate what is charac- 
teristm of this freedom. Field is correct when he says that 
a dhleory of the State which was formed before a careful 
investigation of the meaning of liberty would almost inevitablv 
have to be modified after we had made such an investigation 

It might otherwise have been in place here to give, as Hegel 
does ill his Philosophie des Rechts >, a short account of the 
principles underhung the imiversaiistic method of studying the. 
State and the Law. But as we have already given the outline^ 
of the universalistic political method, firstly by systematicaHy 
discriminating it from the so-called empirical miethods , 
secondly, by historically tracing its developnieiit to a more and 


- Libel ty and the Modern State, Arist Soc , Siippl. Vol XIII, 1934, 
p. 44. 
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more coiisistenf structure of its particular cliaracler, thirdiy and 
lastly, by expounding its general philosophical foundations, we 
have secured a firm enough basis to apply li to the various 
politico-philosophical problems. We then also gain the ad- 
vantage of seeing it praciicaily applied to various spheres 
within political philosophy, thus making it easier for us to 
judge its merits and defects and its capacity to give a full 
determination of the concept » State . 


b. The Notion of Freedom, 

As we have seen, the individualistic conception of freedom 
was abstract. It meant freedom from compulsion; in the theory 
of the State freedom from State compulsion. The individual- 
ists maintained that freedom was the distinctive characteristic 
of man, and therefore all infringement on it was an evil. But 
as they did not find this freedom realized in actual reality, they 
taugM that freedom was a natural right on which the State 
had encroached by its coercive power. Ho v\ ever, they did not 
enter upon any close examination of the actual nature of this 
natural right, or upon how the individual who could make full 
use of it was to be conceived. Recourse was mostly had to a 
fictive stale of nature as a sufficient ground of explanation. 

Against this view stood the universalistic philosophy of the 
Slate. According to this, abstract freedom was a fiction which, 
carried to its extreme consequences, would result in futile 
nothingness. But this did not induce the political universalisis 
to throw the notion of freedom overboard. Like the individual- 
ists they regarded freedom as belonging io man’s nature. 
)/Renoncer a sa liberty e’est renoncer a sa qualite d’homiiie ^ " 
had not least of all its validity for the universalistic view of 
freedom. None the less the difference is essential. For the 
individualistic theorists the naturaL meant either the primi- 


® Contrat Social, 1:1. 
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live and simple in contrast to the developed and more complex, 
or else, — which is parity connected with the former — what 
comes of itself independent of external influences.^ For univer- 
salisni, however, '>naturaL Jmplied ^>what a thing is whenjisi 
growth is completed^)/ to quote Aristo^. We have previously 
seen that Green introduced this meaning of the terms ^>naturai'> 
and »innate^> into British Neo-Idealism. It is from Ihe same 
point of view we have to look kt Bosanquet’s view of freedom, 
as belonging to man’s nature. 

Bosanquet sets the problem very clearly when he points 
out that Rousseau's thesis >'Man is born free/' does not here 
mean that he is born as free, but for freedom. The most oi'din-, 
ary conception of growth involves maturity ... or complete^ 
nature If we therefore regard freedom as inherent in our 
nature, this does not imply that freedom is something given for 
all time, a status quo, but that it is something we must, reach 
through our development. We cannot possess it in all its fulness 
until we have become ourselves, i e. until we are what w,e can 
best become.^ This freedom is a synthesis of freedom from and 
freedom to a thing. It means according to Bosanquet not merelvi 
juristic freedom, i. e absence of compulsion, as the natural- 
right conception of freedom implies, nor » political freedom, 
as freedom to life and property, but freedom in the ' philo- 
sophicaL , ethicab^ or -^^metaphysical"- sense, i. e. freedom to 
the best life and hence freedom from what hinders us from 
realizing this, even_i tyth e hindrance springs from ourselves.® 
Thus the negative conception of freedom is replaced by a 
positive. This freedom is not gained by stripping off one 
determination after the other of those the individual has 
received from without, but by the inclusion and assimilation of 

^ Gf. Bosanquet, Theory of State, p 122 
® Politics, 1:2 
® Theory of State, p 122 
Op cit , pp. 118 ft 
® Op. cit., pp, 125 fi. 
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Ihese influences by llie individual within himself. For Bosan- 
quet freedom therefore means will or conation, activity, a 
striving or power io become more than what the actual self is. 

This meaning of freedom as active power, i. e. as will, mui^t 
not be forgotten if we are to understand Bosanquet's funda- 
mental conception of the State. If we say that freedom is the 
starting-point and central notion in Bosanquet's political theory^ 
this is equivalent to saying that the general will occupies this 
place. We are making no great mistake if we regard freedom 
as one of the more important among the reasons that led 
Bosanquet to call the mind of society the general will Indeed, 
we usually mean the free will when speaking of freedom in the 
ethical sense. This comes out not least of all in Hegelianism. 
Hegel regarded freedom as the fundamental determination of 
the will, just as weight was that of bodies, for '>das Freie ist der 
Wilie >■’ In his -Rechtsphilosophie'^ der objektive Geist>, 
Freiheit >, Wille > came, as we have seen, to be synonymous 
expressions for the unind ^ which was embodied or realized in 
the State. Ljke^sj^^ianv^qther i>tJiege^ view 

will- was introduced byJGreen 
into British Neo-Idcabsm: Since in all willing a man is his 
own object, the will is always free Or, more properly, a man 
in willing, is necessarily free, since willing constitutes freedom, 
and Tree will*, is the pleonasm Tree freedom’ 

But we should not be giving the Hegelian conception of 
freedom fully adequate expression if w^e limited freedom to the 
will in the sense psychologists take the mental ^facult3^» that 
they call will. We have several times strongly accentuated that 
for Bosanquet thought, feeling, and will are merely different 
aspects of the same mental unity, and that the}" therefore 
cannot exist isolated. This is in fact a trait that runs through 
all Hegelian philosophy on account of its strong accentuation 
of the whole. Therefore no contradiction is involved when on 

® Rechtsphilosophie, Zusatz zu § 4. 

On the Different Senses of ’Freedom’, § 1. 
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another occasion Hegel makes the following assertion, to which 
Bosanquet also subscribes: y>Ehen die Freiheit isi das Denken 
selbst, wer das Denken verwirft und von Freiheit spricht, 
weiss nicht, was er redet^>/^ Will without thought is not will 
in the strict sense, but merely »Wilikur But on account of 
this coincidence it nia^" often be difficult to say which is 
thought and which is will, especially in Bosanqiiet’s s^^stem. 
Still, as they are nevertheless Mifferent aspects, a distinction 
ought to be possible, even if Bosanquet with his insistence on 
concrete unity often disregards the claims of the abstract points 
of view. Notwithstanding this we get a tolerably clear notion 
of will in the following definition* ->Will and activit}^ mean thel 
operation of the nature of thought through > the expansion of I 
ideas into fact».^‘ This definition greatly resembles Hegel’s de- 
termination of the relation between will and thought. The will 
is ^eine besondere Weise des Denkens: das Denken ak sich 
ubersetzend ins Dasein, als Trieb sich Dasein zu geben^ These 
definitions, though, do not give full justice to Bosanquet s and 
HegeFs conception of the will The will is also the conation 
to arrange ideas into a whole and to identify them vnth man 
himself Hence the will is man himself, for he is ^ a world which 
reshapes itself in virtue of its nature and that of its content, 
and, in doing so, extends its borders, and absorbs and stamps 
itself upon something that before seemed alien Perhaps 
Bradley expresses the Hegelian view of the will clearest of ail: 

A volition is the self-realization of an idea with which the self\ 
is identified 

Geschichte der Philosophie, III, Wke, 15, BerL, 1836, p 528. (Our 
italics). Bosanquet, Theory of State, p XLIl Gf. Green »A thoughtless 
will would be no will.) (Prolegomena, § 151), Bradley -Will and thought 
everywhere then are implicated the one with the other (Appearance, p. 
474) 

Principle, p 67 

Rechtsphiiosophie, Ziisatz zu § 4. 

Principle, p 66 Cf. Hegel, Geschichte der Phil , p. 528; Green, 
Prolegomena, § 153. 

Collected Essays, Oxf, 1935, p 476 (Our italics). 
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Here we plainly see the determinations that form the basis 
|iof Bosaiiquet’s general will The active transcendence of Hie 
I seif through new ideas to an ever higher unity is the connecting 
link between the actual the‘reaL and the general will. If we 
recall what we previously said about the seif-transcendence of 
the individual, it at once becomes clear why thought must be 
a necessary basis for there to be any meaning in speaking of a 
free will. For if this •will is defined as ^>'the will that wills itself 
this can only imply that the will is self-determined. Bosanquet 
therefore rejects the »voluntaristic>^ view of the will, where 
the will is merely the blind underlying impulse of all change, 
life, and action ».^’^ Hence, if the will is not to work, so to say, 
at random and in^vacuo, it must be a thinking will and have a 
content that it can make into a systematic whole Only in this 
way can one speak of a self-determined will. 

The objection cannot here be urged against Bosanquet that 
it will then he this content or the object of the will that deter- 
mines the will For Bosanquet, as we know, reality, is subjective- 
objective and forms a self-determined systematic whole within 
which one idea presupposes another. Hegel’s thesis that ' noth- 
ing is in itself that is not for us ^ gives concise expression to 
this ontological identity of reality and consciousness. 

Now this identity possesses its full counterpart in the system 
of objects of will Reality as system of thought is identical 
with reality as system of will. Hegel according^ calls the will 
the unity of thought with itself, and Bosanquet regards will 
and freedom as lying the direction towards unity and coher- 
ence in fact, he even pushes the comparison so far as to 
say that the self-determination of this will ultimately forms 
a logical whole of the same t^^pe as »the relation of a conclusion 

Theory of Stale, p. 136. 

Value, pp. 123 f. 

Geschichte d. Phil , p. 539. 

Principle, p. 326. 
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to premisses This comparison alienates many, it being con- 
sidered that there is no rationality in the higher creations of 
the human mind: vre cannot ^ predict c. g , a work of art. 
Bosanquet meets this objection by explaining that 'This is not 
because we are too rational, but because we are not rational 
enough According to him we can predict simple occurren- 
ces, e. g. the mechanical, where we are concerned with very 
few conditions that are liable toi)e repeated,Mbut this favourable 
background for prediction is absent in the more complicated 
occurrences, such as the shaping of a work of art. But this 
does not imply that there is less rationality in a work of art 
th^n in a simple syllogistic chain of reasoning. Nor can one 
escape this rationality by asserting that artists in contrast to 
the scientist produce their works unconsciously, for neither 
does the latter put all his conclusions m simple syllogistic form. 
This does not mean, however, that Bosanquet falls into the old 
formal rationalism, or what he would call inieliectuaiism, i. e 
deduce all content in thought and will from certain general 
postulates. When he compares the artist and the scientist, 
he means that they agree in that both are active and creative, 
and hence that they do not construct a whole from general 
postulates. The will, or freedom, is rational because it is not j 
stoic or negative, but positive or constructive — We must 
not forget this determination of free will, as it recurs in Bosaii- 
quet’s view of the State as an expression for the rational will, 
which has occasioned much criticism because it has been ranked 
with »tlie intellectual will '. This will Bosanquet himself would 
have imhesiiatingly rejected 

Hobhouse urges against this conception of will that it is 
metaphysically determined and stands or fails with the 


20 Op cit , p 335 
Op cit , p. 332 

22 Value, pp. 99, 123 

23 Civilization of Christendom, p 76 
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melapliysicai ideiiiificatioii of subject and object."" This com- 
menl is doiiblless well-foimdecl, and we have seen that Binder, 
who is a consistent representative of Neo-Hegelian political 
philosophy, subscribes to such an interpretation " ’ Still, we can 
follow Bosanqiiet's reasoning very tar without finding it 
necessary to accept this metaphysical basis We have previously 
stressed the significance Bosanquet assigns to the formative 
influence of the exiternal world on man. The human soul has 
not fallen from heaven, but is merely the last link in a long 
chain of evolution, and has accordingly received its present 
character through natural and social selection.""^ But Bosanquet 
does not seek to make man merely a product of environment. 
We also have a ^selection by the organic or intelligent creature 
as well as a selection of it, and an adaptation of the environ- 
ment as well as to and by it ^ It is a commonplace that man 
can react on his environment, modify a given situation, and 
connect facts into a whole. Even if man is shaped by his 
envii;onmGnt, he is nevertheless a centre from which the en- 
vironment can be interpreted and understood, and, as he is also 
active, he remoulds surrounding reality. Thus the creaiive pro- 
cess of volition is the process of moulding by natural selection 
as interpreted from the point of view of the soul which is being 
moulded;."'^ But it is clear that the soul can only possess this 
power if it is a thinking will. By merety thinking it would lack 
the power to act upon its environment, by merely willing it 
t would fall into a meaningless wandering from one chance 
occurrence to another without the power of controlling external 
^circumstances. Therefore Bosanquet can also define freedom 
fas ' the power of thought and wiiT>, which power Hies in ’being 

Hobiiouse, op. cit , p. 3o. 

2'' See above, p. 116. C(. Gnmdlej^uiig z. Recbtsphil , p. 49. 

Value, p. 75. 

"" Op. cit , p. 96 
C3i, p. 113 
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equal to tlie situation', or in 'seeing and dealing things as a 
whole’, or in ’seeing life as a ^Yhoie’ 

If we do not push Bosanquei's conception further, it h 
possible to avoid subject-objectivity And Hobliouse himself 
abandons to some extent his own objection when he comes 
with a fresh one. If freedom consists in making a systematic 
whole of things, would it not be more adequate to sa}^ dhat in^ 
such a system it is the will to maintain haj*mony than that it 
is the will to maintain free will which is the vital principle - 
Bosanquet would grant that Hobliouse vas in some measure 
right, for — following Green — Bosanquet suggests that in this 
sense freedom is a metaphor, since in a literal or elementary 
sense it implies »the absence of constraint ^^exercised by one 
upon the other)/ and that here we also include freedom from 
that restraint vchich comes from ourselves through our mo- 
mentary impulses and desires."^ In Bosaiiquefs philosophic 
system, however, this higher freedom is the real freedom, tha^' 
»people constantly mean when they speak of their freedom 
Against Hobliouse. though, we can urge that if by freedom 
is meant the power to produce harmony and system in objects 
of Will, no objection need be raised against this if onl}" use is 
not made at the same lime of another notion of freedom. 
Further, in corroboration of Bosanquet, we can say thai 
freedom in this sense is the only possible condition if there 
is to be any meaning at all in man as free. Otherwise we 
could merely say that man is free from this or that constraint, 
e. g. free from the authority of the Church, free from Stale 


29 Op Cit, pp 109, 121 
Op Cit , pp 143 f 
2^ Theory oi State, pp 128 f 

^2 Value, p 109 Elsewhere (op cit, p XXIV) he employs the teim 
soften > instead ot 'constantly^, and then comes closer lo the above- 
mentioned view of the highei notion ot treedoni as metaphorical, for 
where is the sense m speaking of a metaphorical use oi a term that is 
/constantly/ used in this sensed 
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coercion, not if this freedom implies freedom or 

coercion for man as such. Hence, when the individualists 
define this negative freedom as inherent in man's natural 
rights, such a view is abstract and unreal. It is more fruitful 
to attribute freedom, as Bosanquet does, to man such as he 
*is with all his determinations. This concrete view of the 
individual, which is a uniform feature of British Neo-Idealism, 
has laid a firm foundation for a universalistic view of the State 
and coiiimiinit3\ The fact that the mind of the individual is 
built up on the aptitudes that he inherits from his parents and 
ancestors, a mental structure that he has in common with the 
race, the nation, etc., and that these apitudes are modified later 
under the influence of natural and social selection, has served 
as material for the universalistic view that the realiU" of the 
individual lies outside the actual self, in the whole, or the 
commiinit}". >>The child is not fallen from heaven», sa^^s Bradley 
aptty/but )/has been born at a certain time of parents of a 
certain race> and »mto a living whole, into a system and an 
order, which is an organism», and from the very beginning 
of his life the Individual is »a pulse-beat of the whole system, 
and himself the whole systemj).'^" And Sabine, in an article 
on Bosanquefs view of the will, asserts that the individual’s 
independence and his power to criticise and think for himself 
bmiist have been nourished in the same school with his habitual 
acquiescence and impulse to conform In view of the 
pronounced sense Bosanquet possessed for concrete relation, 
it is easy to understand his aloofness from the individualistic 
conception of freedom. An isolated individual, being merely an 
empty abstraction without the least counterpart in concrete 
reality, is solnelhing that cannot fail within the frame of 
IBosanquef s concrete philosophy, but must belong to natural- 
right speculation. >The Tree mind’ does not explain itself and 


Ethical* Studies, pp. 168 ft. (cit. abhrev ). 

Bosauquef s Theory of the Real Will, Phil. Rev., 1923, p 61:2. 
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cannot stand alone»®^ is therefore the consequence from Bosan-| 
quet’s starting-points. 

Bosanquet can accordingly reject both indeterminism and 
determinism. Just as in so many o'ther domains of philosophy, 
he s^eks a synthesis of the two extremes here also. The 
synthesis of indeterminism and determinism, he calls »deter- 
minateness», which in it combines man’s creative power and 
logical determinateness. Hence » the creative power does not 
mean causelessness, or the power of motiveless decision between 
different impulses and desires. Freewill must not be confused 
in any way with capriciousness. According to Bosanquet the 
principal thesis of indeterminism, »’the power to have acted 
otherwise’, is in the same breath to act and not^to act, or, acting, 
3"et not to act>\"'' Determinism, on the other side, cannot do 
justice to self-determination, which we have seen Bosanquet 
define as characteristic of freedom. According to him deter- 
minism is fatalism. It has its given place in the ph^’-sical world, 
where things that are ;> selves > or motives can be disregarded. 
It connales mereh^ imperlect determination compared with the 
logical determinateness of free-will. This determinateness »is 
the key to the relation between our commoner experiences and 
the Absolute), and therefore it »must be fullest in the x\bsolute 
and in God».^‘ 

We have seen the same reasoning before in his tlieor}^ re- 
specting the relation between the finite self and the Absolute, 
of how man approaches the Absolute b\^ striving for logical 
unit3" and coherence. For Bosanquet, therefore, freedom cannot 
be static, but consists in this process of self-transcendence to- 
wards higher unity It is » something to be made and won. to 
be held together with pains and labour, not something given 
to be eiijo3"ed>>."® Consequently^ man is not entirety free, for 

Theory of State, p. 236 
Principle, p. 343. 

37 Op. cit , pp 340, 342. 

3® Op cit , p 338 
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[here are always impulses and desires for which lie cannot iind 
a place in the harmonious whole towards which he is striving. 
From this, however, we are not to infer that freedom is thereby 
made impossible for the finite individual and can only pertain 
to the Absolute. Such an objection has been advanced by among 
others^Cierliaidfi-Ili^sey^ criticism is grounded on Bosaii- 
quet’s view that freedom vested in the individual does not ex- 
clude time and that it also involves an elements of contingency."’^ 
Bosanquet would not have denied the premise on which tins 
comment is based, but he would have demurred to the con- 
clusion. Even if we cannot speak of perfect freedom in our 
finite world, this does not necessitate our denying finite indi- 
viduals all freedom. To do so would amoimi to the same thing 
as relinguishing the notion of truth in the theoretical domain 
because we could not reach perfect truth. What Miss Bussey 
has disregarded in her criticism is that according to Bosanquet 
tiicre'^ is no absolute dualism between the relative and the 
Absolute, but that here we have instead a continuity that makes 
freedom possible, just as it formed the basis for the notions 
of truth and value. ^ 

Nor are we to regard this logical self-transcendence as a 
formal -logical concept or principle, which Miss Bussey accuses 
Bosanquet of doing. Hobhouse raises the same objection in 
his criticism of the notion of freedom in Hegel’s and BosanquetA 
theory of the State. According to Hobhouse a logical principle 
can impose such an oppressive constraint on a part of our 
nature that it is meaningless to speak of freedom for this part, 
for » freedom for one element in our nature, be it an impulse or 
conviction, may mean the subjection of the rest of our nature 

Dr Bosanquet’s Doctrine ot Freedom, Phil Rev, 1916, pp 712, 719. 

Loc cit. 

Op Cit , p. 36 Hobhouse, however, gives Hegel and Bosanquet 
the acknowledgment that in their philosophy propei they have in one 
sense escaped this consequence by assuming an intelligible principle of 
freedom that ^'springs from the nature of the self as a coheient whole 
but, as treedom is intelligible and as in the theory of the State it becomes 
identical with the law, the constraint none the less reappeais 
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Bosanquet would not have denied the existence There of a kind 
of constraint. But this does not necessarily restrict freedom, 
since freedom is not absence of constraint. The crucial point 
is the quality of the constraint. If it limits man’s power of 
logical self-organization or brings disorder in the whole into 
which man has shaped the objects of his will, then the con- 
straint is hostile to freedom. But if the constraint furthers our 
self-determination to a higher whole, then it is also conducive 
to our freedom. 

From these premises the restraint that springs from the self- 
determined self and that is exercised against the casual and 
unorganized impulses cannot of course be called hostile to 
freedom. Nor is this restraint any formal-logigal principle such 
as Miss Bussey believes she finds in Bosanquet, but organized 
life itself. An abstract principle would have met with as much 
opposition from Bosanquet as from Miss Bussey and Hobhouse. 
The criticism of the latter is also intended to show that all our 
impulses belong in the same degree to our self and that there- 
fore we cannot speak of freedom so long as any impulse is 
under subjection It is evident that such a view is psychologic- 
ally quite correct, and that here it is meaningless to speak of 
freedom. This does not however prevent Bosanquet’s concep- 
tion of freedom from being fully tenable, for it lies on quite a 
different plane; it is not of psychological character, but meta- 
physical (logical, ethical). And Bosanquet is conscious of the 
fact that only this metaphysical notion of freedom is possible 
to maintain, while the psychological conception involves a 
contradiction.^^ For psychology all reality is equally real’ for 
universalistic philosophy, e. g. for Bosanquet, reality is gradat- 
ed. He can accordingly say that there is a more real self and 
a less real self. The mind as a self-determined unity, i. e. as 
free, belongs to the real self or the real will. The latter is no 
abstract general principle. The real self and the given self or 
the mind from day to day are not incompatibies, be it remem- 
Theoiy of Stale, p. 131 
14 
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bered, but are of the same stuff and continue into each other. 
The difference lies in the fact that to the real self belongs the 
organized psychical life, to the actual self the unorganized and 
undirected impulses/,^ Some light might also be thrown on 
Bosanquet’s view by saying that the real will is man’s » charac- 
ter '>>; and the feelings and thoughts that conflict with this or 
are indifferent, belong to the actual self."^^ 

We accordingly see that Cosanquet’s metaphysical theory 
has a psychological basis, but that later he carries the conse- 
quences further to a view of value and reality. We can here 
give an illustrative interpretation to this relation between psy- 
chological reality and the consequences Bosanquet draws from 
it by referring to an example we adduced earlier from J. St. 
]^Iill. Mill claims in this that a man can be restrained from 
going over an unsafe bridge without the restraint involving any 
conslramt against his true will, for this man does not desire to 
drown. A man may often will something that is in conflict with 
his Ipading idea or principle. If, for instance, he wills to preserve 
his life, he often commits acts that may destroy or shorten it. 
The reason that the individual does not always will his inner- 
most desire is partly that he is not sufficiently acquainted 
with ‘the means for attaining the end, partly that sensuous 
impulses and desires lead him astray. This is why Bosanquet 
can distiiigush between a true will and an actual will, which need 
not by any means coincide, and can even be incompatibles. 
The man who is enticed his associates to squander his week’s 
wages at the public-house instead of applying them to the 
needs of his family wills his action in a certain sense, but it 
would not involve any logical absurdity if, upon thinking the 


Op. cit., pp. 100, 137. 

We have here taken the real will in a rather narrow sense in 
order as far as possible to keep within the limits of the individual self 
and not immediately plunge into the metaphysical problem Otherwise, 
it is a wellknown thesis from Bosanquet’s metaphysics that the real seif 
is identical with the general will and the Absolute. 
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matter over and after liis tempters had left, he* should say: I 
did not really will this And perhaps we could formulate our 
meaning still more stringently by asking: which will was the 
man’s true vvill the will that yielded to the persuasions of the 
tempters, or the will that the man’s conscience tried in vain 
to assert during the dominating influence of the temptation'? 
For Bosanqiiet the answer would be a foregone conclusion 
The true and real for him is the whole WJ.ieii man’s mind is 
split by many trivial ends and impulses that cannot satisf}" it 
in the end, and it cannot produce anvihmg whole, ^>tlien there 
is no sense in which it can be said to do what (I wills The 
will that corresponds to the whole is our true will, for it is of 
the essence of man to strive for wholeness ani] harmony. lioif- 
ding characterizes this very aptly when he distinguishes a cen-^ 
tral and a peripheral vlll in man. The central will is also an 
Ought, because peripheral conaiive tendencies can arise in 
opposition to it, and because in spite of this we strive to remain 
faithful to ourselves and our best aspirations ^ 

It vdll perhaps now be easier to see what kind of constraint 
the real will exercises upon the actual will. It is imperativistic 
du ty, o r conscience^’' Bosanquei rightly contends that we 
generally regard such conslraint as a part of our self.'^^’ We 
cannot therefore characterize this principle as a dogmatic, 
formal moral principle which according to Hobhoiise at best 
holds a great part of us subdued, perhaps sullen and unsatis- 
fied It is certainly a logical principle, but for Bosanqiiet, 

as we know, logic has its mainspring in love,'° and therefore 
the constraint is not an abstract unfruitful principle. The 


Op. clL, p. 133 

Etik, 2 ed., Kbhn, 1897, p 36. 

4" Theory of State, p 139 
48 Op cit , p. 129 
40 Hobhonse, op. cit., p 36 

00 It >is the strict and fundamental truth that love is the mainspring 
of logic). Principle, p. 341 
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cliaraclerisiic of the striving for miify of the real will is not that 
it suppresses impulses opposed io it, but that it systeiiiatisizes 
ilieiii into the vdiole. Bosanquet employs here the term v self- 
cultivation > in order to get an adequate expression for this 
power in us, which ^does not imply restriction to any one side 
of the self, such as culture in the current sense presupposes^*/^ 
If the real will is the imperative will, the passage is easily 
made from this wiij to the social wiil/^ We saw in our historic- 
al excurses how universalistic philosophy, especially in Hegel, 
came to identify the general will with moral life. This view 
was adopted in British Neo-Idealism through Green and was 
stressed still more by his successors Bradley and Bosanquet 
But it is not onlyjn universalistic philosophy that we find this 
intimate connexion of the moral imperative with the commun- 
ity, for this view is advanced with the same vigour by individ- 
ualistic and positivistic philosophy. For instance, Hagerstrdm 
has sliown that the imperative and duly, the feeling and the 
content of duly, depend upon social relations. And in his 
work Philosophic et Sociologie s Durkheim has demonstrated 
the same thing. For him the community is ;>ia fin et la 
source de la morale *, and upon » certains preceptes de con- 
duite . . . confere im caractere obligaloiro^.^^ 

Against the background provided by this view of the origin 
of the imperative from the community, it is not difficult to 

Science and Phii , p 174 

Ct. Vit Xorstrom The life ol duty or moral lile is in coiiteni 
sociality . Every moral relation has its root m the community, and 
no one can properly understand the nature and essence or moral obliga- 
tion who does not take the community as his starting-point The spiritual 
life that reveals itself in all morality, though most powerfully in its 
principal iorm, duly, springs from the community as its loot (Religion 
och tanke, p 46). Cf Cohen, Ethik des lemen Willeiis, especially 
»VorredeA. 

Theory of State, p 139. 

Till fragan oni den objektiva rattens begrepp. 1 Viljeteorien, 
Upps. & Lpz., 1917, pp. 60 ff. Gf. Tegen, I tilosofiska fragor, |)p- 125 ff. 

Op. cit., pp. 85, 53. 
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understand why Bosanquet can identif}^ the real will with the 
general will, even if we ignore the fact that his conception of 
reality itself implies such an identity. By this Bosanquehs con- 
ception of freedom gets a firmer foundation, for if there is to be 
any sense in speaking ol a free mind, even if it is determined by 
the influence of the community, there must be an intimate 
connexion between the will of the individual and that of the 
community. It would otherwise be a s«^lf-contradiction to 
regard the real will as self-determinate. 

To facilitate a survey of Bosanquet’s theory of the general 
will we shall distinguish three different points of view, viz the 
psychological, the logical or metaphysical, and the elhical. Of 
these, the logical aspect may doubtless be considered the deci- 
sive one in Bosanquei, while the psychological is given a sub- 
ordinate place, perhaps even more subordinate than lay in his 
initial tendencies. Wc shall begin with this point of viqw, as 
it can be of interest to see how far it is possible for Bosanquet 
io establish an identity between the will of the individual and 
that of the community by a purely psychological method. We 
are accordingly applying here the same method as in the first 
chapter by carrying the empirical > conception of the State 
to its extreme consequences, we can more easily discover the 
point at which the philosophical investigation has to .start. In 
one sense Bosanquet takes an opposite course. After meta- 
physically determining the real or the general will and its 
relation io the individual’s actual will, he tries to illustrate 
psychologically the results obtained by a philosophical or 
metaphysical method. It is more especially the chapter 
Psychological Illustration oi the Idea of a Real or General 
WilP>^^ in his chief political work that his psychological 
analysis stands out most clearly, and therefore we are making 
this exposition the principal subject of our next section. 

In this contact with psychology there has been an inclination to 
see one of Bosanquet’s most important contributions to Green’s and 
Bradley’s conception of society. ^This ’psychological illustration’, indeed, 
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c. Tiie General Will. 

1. Ttie PsycfeologSca! Aspect, 

According io Bosanquet we must discriminate between two 
types of group-formation, viz. association and organization. 
This discrimination corresponds to the distinction between 
crowd and organized group made by McDougall in The Group 
Mmd^>. We have shown in our first chapter that the State belongs 
to the latter category, and therefore we have no reason to 
discuss the character of the crowd or association here. It will 
suffice if we mention that both Bosanquet and McDougall deny 
the association or crowd constancy, self-consciousness, and 
general will. Fon Bosanquet the term ’association’ implies the 
intentional coming together of units which have been separate, 
and ^\hicll may become separate again ; it is casual and deter- 
mined by the mere chance of juxtaposition 

The organization, on the other hand, is of quite a different 
fabric. Here, the units composing the group are controlled by 
a general scheme that governs their acts. As an example of this 
Bosanquet takes an army, the same example as McDougall 
employs later The characteristics assigned by the latter to 
the highl}^ organized group would no doubt, taken as a whole, 
have met with Bosanqiiefs approval. The}" are five, viz. 1. 
Some degree of continuity of existence of the group. 2. An idea 
of the nature and ends of the group in the minds of the mem- 
bers. o. Interaction of the group with other similar groups. 

4, The existence of a body of traditions, customs and habits. 

5. Organization of the group often imposed by the authority 
of some central power.^'" These characteristics are brought out 
most clearly by Bosanquet when he compares organization 

may be said to have beea his contribution to the iheoiy^. (Muirhead, 
Recent Criticism of the Idealist Theon ot the General Will, Mmd, 1924, 
p. 172.) 

Theory of State, pp. 1461, 148, McDougall, op. cit,, p 40, 45. 

Op. cit., pp. 49 f., Bosanquet, op. cit, pp. 150 f. 
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with the working or composition of an individual mind, an* 
analogy which he pushes to its extreme consequences. 

The association, which is merely a transitory formation, 
being sustained by the contagion ’of excitement — suggesti- 
bility, according to McDougall,^'^ imitation, siniiiarit}", likeness, 
according to Miss Follett — corresponds according to Bosan- 
quet with our casual mental associations that arc established 
by the similarit}^ or contiguity ^of ideas. The organization, on 
the other hand, corresponds in the individual mind with those 
mental systems whose course is governed by a general idea, 
around which the other ideas arrange themselves systematic- 
ally.®^ This idea is called a »ruling idea» by Bosanquet; »it is 
one that has got the control of the mind, and subordinates all 
the other ideas to itself That idea or tliat nexus of ideas 
acquires this leading position, which is characterized by a 
higher ^logical capacity".®® If we recall what was stated above 
concerning the relation between the real will and the ’actual 
will, we shall readily recognize this in the relation between 
organization and association. It is true that wc have spoken 
earlier of the real will as a coherent system. But we also know 
that Bosanquet never assumes an^" absolute unity in the finite 
world of the individual. Consequently a mind does not consist 
of merely one leading idea, but of a number of different systems, 
each with its leading idea, and hence the systems may be in 
all degrees of alliance, indifference and opposition to one 
another)).®^ The contradiction that ma}" exist between the sys- 
tems does not however go so far that mental life is sundered. 
In any case a mind has its dominant nature, and therefore we 


Theory of State, p 119 
Op. cit , p 41. 

61 The New State, N Y & Loud., 1918, p 33 

62 Theory of State, p 154 

66 Science and Phil, pp. 259 f (the Essay. The Reality of the General 
Will) 

6^ Theory of State, p. 154 
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can say that Iiiiman nature cannot be at variance with itself^”' 
This enables Bosanquet to follow up the comparison between 
mind and society: the many groups of which society is made 
up may be in conflict with one another, and at times it seems 
impossible to unite tliem. If complete chaos is not to result, 
there must be an ultimate power to adjust the conflicting claims 
of the different groups. This power is the State.*^^ We shall 
return to this later. r 

But Bosanquet does not stop at a mere comparison of mind 
and society, or the State. He also seeks to show that they arc 
of the same fabric. The individuaFs ideas must come from 
somewhere, and, as the individual is not an isolated being but 
stands right in the middle of social life, society is the necessary 
condition for the common experience without which there 
could be no spiritual life at all. This does not however merely 
mean that the people in a certain community have some ideas 
in common, or that they are moved by the same feeling, for 
then there would be no difference between an association and 
an organization, between a mob or crowd and a highly organ- 
ized group. What Bosanquet aims to show instead is that 
fj minds and society are really the same fabric regarded from 
pifferent points of view".^'‘ For him, therefore, the social- 
psychological question is: flow can a mind or will be embodied 
in the State, in society, in law and institutions; and how can 
this will be identified with the individual will?®® He considers 
that there are three different ways in which this correspondence 
manifests itself. 

1. ' Every social group is the external aspect of a set of 
corresponding mental systems in individual minds.®® A school, 
for instance, is not merely a block of buildings or an assembly 

Op. cit., p. 158. 

Op. cit., pp. 157 f. 

Op. cit., p. 158, Cf. Science and Phil., pp 263 1*. 

Theory of State, p. 146. 

Op. cit., p. 159. 
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of people. This is mere!}’ the external aspect. Below this varie- 
gated surface there is a pulsating mental life that constitutes 
the true reality of Ihe school. The unity of this life of minds 
does not primarily consist in the’ different minds having the 
same idea, but in the different ideas being connected in such 
manner that they co-operate for the sustenance of the whole, 
i. e. the school. The teachers, pupils, parents and public have 
different conceptions of the idcia or end of ^ the school, but all 
these conceptions play into the connections with all other, 
minds, as a cogwheel plays into the other cogwheels of a ma- 
chine/).^® "^^ejnust not omit to po int out Jie re that for Bosanquet 
the unity is gitirelv conditional jipoi^^difference between ^tj^e 
members of the groi^. If this difference were effaced, if one 
miiid became merely a copj" of another, the school would soon 
lose all life and come to consist of an outer shell. Every social 
system must be a working system v or a system in motion' 
if we are to speak of a concrete unity or a concrete id^ntit^", 
which, as we have already seen, is identity in difference. Miss 
Follett, to whom Bosanquet refers in this connexion, speaks 
here about an 'integration in difference) as a necessary basis 
for the activity of the group. Every member of, e. g., a com- 
mittee contributes his view of the matter under consideration 
to a many-sided result. Miss Follett accordingly holds that '>the 
essence of society is difference, related difference , ’and that 
unity is only possible through variety and heterogeneity, not 
through homogeneity, for then there would be merety a 
crowd. 

2. Every individual mind is a system of such systems 
corresponding to the totality of social groups as seen from a 
particular position This thesis has aroused much criticism, 
having been interpreted to imply that social systems exhausted 

Op cit , p 160. 

Science and Phil , p 262 

72 The New State, pp 33, 39 

Theory of State, p 159. 
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the individual liiind and made it merely a mirror of the com- 
munity, thus depriving it of all independence. For instance. 
|Hobhouse contends that the idealist argument has confused 
identity of character with identity of continoiis existence, the 
resurr"6i~^‘which was "to set up a common self wherein J.he 
difference” between one person and another is lost and^the 
whole problem of social relations accordingly is misstated».‘^ 
This criticism, however, is unwarranted. In the comment- 
ary to his thesis Bosanquct himself says »we do not suggest at 
present that all appercipient systems can be represented as 
social groups And further, there is here no confusion of two 
notions of identity, the qualitative and the substantial or 
numerical. Bosaiiqiiei does not deny that there is a so-called 
foi'mal distinctness of selves or souls^ ;"^^ i. e. that it is not a 
question of an existential identity in such manner that one 
mind actually enters into another. We need merely remember 
what Ve said earlier about Bosanqiiet’s conception of identity 
to realize that the differences between the individuals m a social 
imit}^ need not he effaced in an undifferentiated assembly of 
individuals. But we also know that there can he no question of 
mere identity of character or qualii}^ i. e. of the individuals 
having only the same ideas and purposes and hence of the 
, social character only being an abstract universal. Society is 
somethin'g concrete, it enters into the substance of the individ- 
ual and gives him »new» quality or dignity that he would not 
f have if isolated.* ‘ 

This point of view is perhaps best exemplified in Bradley. 
He maintains a universalistic conception of the individual, but 
he does not deny him self-existence. For Bradley mere diversity 
is as nonsensical as mere identity. If we say that we have had 
'The same faith, hope, and purpose, and the same feelings as 

Op cit., p. 71, Cl. Gmsberg, Is tliere a General Will, Pioc. of Arist 
Soc., 1919—20, p 10(> 

Theory of State, p 161 
Value, p. 47. 

Cf. Muirhead, Uiml 1924, p 238. 
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another man has now'>, we do not mean )>ihe numerical indis- 
tiiiguishedness of particular states and momenls>, but we call 
»the feelings one and the same feeling, because what is felt is 
the same, and not merely like'.'^ Hence Bradley has got the 
epistemological basis for his iiniversaiistic conception. The 
individual, conceived as isolated, is merely a fiction He is not 
only an ^ individual but a social being ), whose essence is 
made up of that which he has in common with social mankind 
In a certain sense his life is the same as the social life; "^he is 
a pulse-beai of the whole S3"stem, and himself the wiiole\ 
S3^stem».'^ 

If the critics of the univcrsalistic conception of the State 
had given consideration to its terminoiogjcal explanations, 
much would have been gained In reality there is no wide 
cleft between Bosanquet’s and, sa3% McDougalFs sociological 
ideas. This is not least apparent when McDougall accepts 
Bi'adley's Station and its Duties-*) and regards Miss Foilett's 
»The New State» as being in close harmonj^ with his own 
teaching But in spile of this he cannot find words strong 
enough to announce his dissociation from the theories advanced 
hy Bosanqiiel In the last-mentioned case it is probably in part 
the Hegelian nomenclature m Bosanquet, in part the influence 
of Hobhoiise's — often quite unwarranted — criticism, that 
prompts McDougall to oppose Bosanquet to Bradley and Miss 
Follett. But they are all nevertheless agreed that from a social- 
psychological point of view the individual cannot be regarded 
as merely a numerical quaiitih^ but that we can also speak 
of a group mind as possessed of a certain degree of seif- 
existence. The decisive difference between individualism and 
miiversalism lies, as we shall see later, in the different concep- 
tions of this th€\^ derive from epistemological and axiological 
points of view 

Ethical Studies, p 168 

Op. Cit , p. 172, 
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It was BO "doiibi partly the last-mentioned point of view 
that influenced Ginsberg in his criticism of Bosanquet for re- 
garding the individual mind as an expression or reflection of 
society from a particular position. Ginsberg upholds the op- 
posite relation: it is society that is »an expression or reflection 
of individuals from a unique point of view or special angle».®^ 
Now Bosanquet does not deny that things are also as Ginsberg 
maintains, which /clearly apperars from the above-mentioned 
lirst thesis But he also stresses, as in the second thesis, that 
the individual is an expression of society. Hence these two 
points of view supplement each other. And doubtless we do 
not err if we assert that Bosanquet's point of view is more 
correct. If we w^re to draw the consequences of Ginsberg’s 
view, it would be quite impossible to get any unity in the group 
mind; moreover, the social influence on the individual would 
be unexplained If we are to speak of society as an expression 

c 

of individuals, these must already possess a certain social con- 
nexion. What might however be urged against Bosanquet is 
that he allows each individual mind to correspond with the 
totality of the social groups. Thus he asserts that if each indi- 
vidual mind is regarded as a whole, it will be found that it is 
)an expression or reflection of society as a whole from a point 
of view which is distinctive and unique».®“ For instance, in a 
Londoner’s idea of London there is hardly a single phase of 
London life that does not in some way or other enter into the 
conception, be it merely as a faint background. And Ihe same 
applies to every social impression: the entire social structure 
contributes to the total effect, but it is viewed under different 
aspects, each with its distinctive character. These differences 
play into one another, and hence we get an organized social 
whole.®" 


Op. cit, p. 107; Cf. McDougail, op. cit , p, 112. 
*'2 Op. cit., p. 162. 
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IL may now be asked if iS; can be sociologiCo-psycliologic- 
ally shown that a social whole — even if we confine ourselves 
mere!}" io its general structure — always finds expression in 
some wa}' or other in each individual mind. There is of course 
this possibility in relatively small social groups, though scarcely 
in large formations, e g. a city like London. If Bosanquet oniyj 
meant that theie was a causal connexion between the various 
elements of a group, e. g. betwe^en the life of the well-situated 
manufacturer living in the West End and the life of »the 
untaught and underfed denizen of a London yard», then it| 
would be possible to conceive of a condition of interdependence 
between the social units. It is difficult to draw an}^ fixed 
boundary — if any such can be drawn at all — between what 
contributes to shaping the individual’s mind or stands in con- 
nexion with this, and w’hat lies entirely outside the origin, 
development and present function of the individual mind. But 
although we can get a social unity by this means, it prdbably 
does not closely resemble such a one as Bosanquet has in view, 
even if il is a necessar}’ condition for the unity of minds. *TMs 
is more of an inner character. » whatever does connect a plur- 
alit}" of human beings depends on the operation of appercipieiit 
systems in their minds, and therefore every individual mind 
is ... so far as it goes . . . the true effective reality of the social 
whole».®^ But how it is possible to say that the dweller in a 
London yard can reflect in his mind not only his own environ- 
ment, but also that of the West-end resident and perhaps all 
England, and that his appercipieiit system possesses a certain 
correspondence in the minds of the other members of society‘s 
Seen from a scientifically sociological view-point, is it not 
venturing too far on unsafe ground to make the individual 
mind reflect such an extensive environment, or to assert as a 
sociological fact that each individual mind corresponds to the 
social whole or the totality of the social groups — in spite of 


Op cit , p. 163 
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'the admission'ihat it is only from one aspect: that each iiidi- 
vidual sees the whole? 

This view of Bosajigu efs from his regarding _th e 

social_} yhole , a s an organism or a systeni, so that if a single 

'■ p oint of .view JsJlxed upon and this is conceived exten^dlii 
alUts^connexions, we have the social whole in concreto Hence 
yiieji^^he asserls that jt is impossible for one indivdiial to cover 
the whole ground,^ the social ?vhoie need not be lost in colT- 
4eqiience. This will be discussed further in the third IheSs. 

3. '>The social whole, though implied in every mind, only 
fias reality in the totality of minds in a given community 
considered as an ideiiLical working system. Whal particularly 
arouses opposition in this thesis is his assertion of the possi- 
bility of obtaining an identical working system from a plurality 
of minds One wonders if Bosanquet has not here allowed 
himself to be misled by his philosophical view of the whole 
into 5 sociologically inadmissible assumption In our philo- 
sophical excursus we sa\v how Bosanquet’s multiplicistic s^^stem 
could explain oneness in manyness, and we showed how closely 
related this view was to Leibnitz’s monadism. Applied to the 
example of the school, the school would be the macro-cosm or 
macro-monad in which the minds of the teachers, pupils, and 
parents enter as micro-monads. But as the micro-monads 
possess >AviDdows> they can not only influence one another, 
but also play into one another just as one cog-wheel interlocks 
with another or a screw with its nut. The mental development 
of the teachers must accordingly also carry along with it the 
development of the pupils, etc., and concurrently a develop- 
ment of the mind of the school. As a result the school will 
react not only on its own members, but also on other institu- 
tions, other micro-monads. If a State possesses a highly 
developed educational system, a vigorous church, a good staff 
of functionaries, this, must react on almost all provinces of 
social life. The resulting interplay between the parts gives us 
Op. Cit., p 159. 
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a social whole consisting of psychical dispositions and their 
activities, answering to one another in determinate ways».®® 

If we work out Bosanquet's reasoning in this way, is there 
not ground for asking whether Bosanquet has not emphasized 
this unit}^ rather too much'^ Laskj for instance, points out 
that »the will of the average English banker has no identifi- 
able relation wnth the Will of a South Wales Communist 
engaged in promoting the object.^ of the Third International».®‘ 
But Bosanquet does not deny that the interests of individuals 
are very widely separated, and that egoistic forces have had 
great influence in the formation and maintenance of States. 

Prima facie, there may be . . . ail degrees of alliance, indiffer- 
ence or opposition between these groupings of per sons », but 
such oppositions also exist within the individual mind, for on 
account of belonging to many different groups an individual 
'^may find his diverse ’capacities’ apparently at variance with 
one another without the unity being split And db not 
similar conflicts and contradictions prevail in the world of 
ethics and of theory Indeed, it is easier to attain unity in 
the community, since here there is a supreme authority, the 
State, that has »the absolute power to ensure ... at least 
sufficient adjustment of the claims of ail other groupings to 
make life possible'».^^ Later on we shall see wdiat great 
importance he attaches to this adjusting power. It ’does not 
however become of decisive importance for unity in the 
community, for according to Bosanquet there cannot ultimatel}" 
be an irreconcilable opposition between the groupings, since 
they are organs of a single pervading life.®^ 

Op cU , p 163 This idea resembles m much McDoiigalFs exposi- 
tion of how the national mind is formed and developed (The Group 
Mmd, esp p 157). 
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One must tiot regard this single pervading life as a mystic 
or >>metapliysical''> idea, a vmystic super-wili as Laski says 
It is not iiiyslic, for this unity is not a spirit floating over 
sensuous reality, but has material foundations in the shape of 
institutions and laws*. For Bosanquet it is as impossible to 
regard a social group, e. g. a school, as simply and solety a 
mental system as to regard it as purety and simply a block 
of buildings We must not disregard facts in space and time, 
for it is only possible to state ideas fully and correctly if we 
include buildings, appliances, hours of work and attendance, 
the environment on which they rest, and the activities in 
which they are reaiized.‘‘" Both the outwar d a nd the inward 
sides are therefore necessary for the whole reality of th^ 
organization , tq_^^ossible. Nor should we forget that for 
Bosanquet the State and society is a progressive integration, 
a unifying whole.'^ In this lies the implication that the unity 
is not absolutely frictionless, but is a working system, the 
different parts of which interweave on account of their activity. 

Plough there is accordingly no reason to regard Bosaiiquef s 
social will as mystic, there is, in one sense, good reason for 
calling it a super-will >. Since Bosanquet asserts, firstly, that 
the individual mind corresponds to the totality of social groups, 
secondty, that the social whole only has reality in the totalit}' 
of minds* the social will must be more than an individual will, 
though it lies, so to say, in extension of the individual mind. 
The ground on which this assumption rests must therefore be 
that the social will is systematic and hence an extension of the 
real will of the individual. If from our account of Bosanquet's 
conception of reality we call to mind the fact that reality is 
determined not only by coherence, but also by comprehen- 
siveness, i. e. co-ordination of as extensive a content as possible 
within one harmonious system, it will be easy for us to 


Laski, op. cit., p. 32 
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undersland that Bosaiiqiiet can sa}^ »that the gh^en individual 
is onl}" ill making, and that his reality may lie largely outside 
him. His will is not a whole, but implies and rests upon a 
whole, which is therefore the true'*nature of his wilL»‘''' Hence 
the individual’s real will is identical with the social will, or 
the general will. This last-mentioned term, the general will, 
has so far been avoided by us in this social-psychological 
investigation, partly because Bqsanquet himself does not use 
it in his » Psychological Illustration », partly because we our- 
selves wish to keep the logical and ethical character of '^>the 
general wiil» unencumbered b}" a social-psychological aspect. 
But when at this point we introduce the term, we consider 
ourselves justified, seeing that Bosanquet, as is evident from 
our last quotation, has overstepped the linaits within which 
a sociological investigation ought to be kept. Sociology cannot, 
and should not, pronounce on the character of the individuaFs 
reality. Any statement to the effect that the individual’s true 
reality lies outside him is a view of value that does not belong 
to sociology. It is evident that no objection should be r'l^ised 
if the purpose of a sociological investigation is merely to 
illuminate a philosophical conception previously set up, or ii 
after a sociological analysis philosophical consequences are 
drawn from it bearing on the character of the individual’s 
reality. Neither has Bosanquet presumably had any other 
intention, though he does exhibit a dangerous tendency to 
expunge the boundaries. 

If we follow Bosanquet’s line of argument for the supple- 
mentation and systematization of the individual will by other 
individual wills, we shall find it easier to understand how the 
individual will implies according to him a logical volitional 
system. It is especially in his debate with Broad in »Mind» 


Op cit , p 165. Cl Follett, op. cit, p. 33 > Psychological analysis 
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about the reta lions between the State, general will, and 
individual will that ibis reasoning comes out clear!}’. 

If, for instance, I will to go to town, this volition, he points 
out, involves the existence of thousands of other particular wills, 
which are to mine as one general will to a particular within 
it.'*® Every volition is therefore a system or complex of wills 
rather than a particular one. But these systems of wills can 
later in their turn be elements in a more comprehensive whole 
of wills. Every man has what Bosanquet calls a » standing 
will >, i. e. a large number of these complexes of wills bound 
together in a rational manner that makes this standing will 
Qiore constant than casual wants. Thus far his view is shared 
by Broad: »this system of connected volitions, or the organising 
principles of the ^system, are what I understand by Smith’s 
wilL>.'’' But their opinions soon diverge. Bosanquet does not 
with Broad make this standing will individual, but goes further: 
>1 hold that my will, and any others which mine implies, or 
which imply mine, form a system which is general against 
my will taken by Itself Hence Bosanquet makes no distinc- 
iion, whether this will includes »my own» ideas or also those 
if others. 1 cannot will a thing »effectively» in which I am 
»ignorant and untramed».^‘^ I must, as it were, borrow ideas 
from others in order to be able to translate my wants into an 
act. If, for instance, I will to do my gardening work myself, 
this will implies that I will those means that onl}" a gardener 
knows. We so to say help each other to attain our ends. 
According to Bosanquet there is » little reason for distinguishing 
the correlation of dispositions within the one person from the 
correlation of the same dispositions if dispersed among different 
persons)). It makes no difference if I am a gardener, 

Bosanquet, The Notion of a General Will, Mind, 1920, p. 78 

Broad, The Notion of a General Will, Mind, 1919, p. 502. 

Mind, 1920, p 77. 

Bosanquet, The State and the Individual, Mind, 1919, p. 75 
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physician, shoemaker in Oie same person, (^r if^tiiese occupa- 
lions arc divided among the different members of socieiy. 
From ilie poiiil; of view of the whole of wills il is a matter of 
indifference wlielher they fall wkhin a single individual or 
are distributed among manyd^^ We areyas Hoeriile expresses 
fins idea of Bosanqiiet’s, »very literally members of one 
another 

From such a starting-point it follows as a natural coiise- 
quencc that the will which constitutes the mind of the com- 
muni^“1s of the same character as the individuaFs standing 
will The plurality of » wills » on which the community Is 
built is abound together by the nature of the propositions not 
all identical, but necessary to another’s truth which all the 
particular wills desire to be truth'^)/*^^ With s\ich a conception 
of the whole it is of course easier for Bosanquet to accept the 
social will as a unity in spite of its consisting of many 
particular wills. 

It may be said to Bosanquet’s credit that there is a complete 
absence in him of any tendency" to fall into the common Bastion 
of substance. But there is nevertheless a great risk in wiping 
out in this way the boundaries between the different wills.^^"^ 
Modern social psychology may have shown the intimate 
connexion existing between the will of the individual and that 
of the group, or society, but it does not completely efface the 
boundaries. Even if we could concede that the general will 
possesses unity of a kind, this unity would not resemble the 
iiidividuaFs standing will, for this has its root in a common 
subject, whereas the particular wills of the group will spring 
from different subjects. A more fruitful distinction is made 
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‘here by Diirkrheim when he regards the collective mind as 
being of a different nature from the individual »Les fails 
sociaux lie dilffTent pas seulement en qualite des fails psy- 
chiques; Us ont un aiiire siibstrat This distinction may also 
prevent us from lapsing into the opposite extreme — to what 
extent Diirkheim escapes it we will leave open — namely that 
of regarding the social unity as being made up only of certain 
common ideas and interests of the members, for this would 

(T 

involve expunging" the boundary between the crowd and the 
highly organized group. 

When we now pass to what we call the logical — or 
metaphysical — aspect of the general will, this does not 
impl}" that we are leaving the sociological point of view 
completely out of sight. According to Bosanquet the general 
|will is not an abstract construction of thought, but is soci- 
lological reality regarded from the point of view of the whole. 
We have seen that Bosanquet starts from the individual will, 
shows its self-contradictions if it is conceived as isolated, and 
draws from this the consequences for the assumption of the 
real will and the general will, of a logical, systematic whole. 
Before leaving this section we will sum up the results so far 
attained, and that wdll afford a basis for the coming exposition. 

[The individual mind or will is organized on the basis ol 
certain leading ideas, most of which, if not all, it has received 
as member of a society", for » every mind and will is . . . 
supplemented, reinforced, and controlled b}- the co-operation 
of minds and wills which is the community On the other 
hand, the social will is itself founded in the individual will 
— or more correctly — in the totality of the individual minds ; 
hence the individual mind and the social mind presuppose 
each other. Consequently the social mind or will is not a 
mystic or abstract idea. To this inner, spiritual side is added 


Les regies de la methode sociologique, p. XVI. 
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nil outward and visible side consisting of the institutions and 
activities of the community. Both the outward and the inwaird 
aspects are necessai3\ The former gives the latter that firmness 
and constancy which makes it possible for the community to 
be a moral imperative for the individual. This imperativistic 
will is a firmly organized will, and therefore it can also be 
called man’s free will, if freedom is taken in the sense of 
self-determination, harmony, s^istematic wl^oleness. To show 
that this will is real, that it is identical with the social or 
general will, that the general will forms a unity, will be our 
task in the logical or philosophical investigation of the genera! 

2 The Logical Aspect. 

The criticism that has been directed against the psycholog- 
ical aspect of the general will does not strike the npclear 
problem of Bosanquet’s theory. It is not the psychological 
aspect that has been decisive for Bosanquet. That has iq the 
main been adopted only to illustrate the results gained in other 
ways, by logical and ethical methods.^®" But as Bosanquet has 
at times credited ps3xholog3’^ with being able to give a positive 
explanation of reality, he is himself often responsible for the 
criticism lodged against him. When objections on a purely 
psychological basis are brought against him, he certainly tries 
at first to meet them on their own ground, but, as he does not 
draw a sufficientty sharp boundary between the ps^xhological 
and the so-called logical (philosophical, metaphysical) aspects, 
he soon glides imperceptibty over to the latter, with the result 
that the discussion fails to shed any light on his standpoint. 

Now what is it that causes Bosanquet to disregard so readily 
the distinction between the ps^xhologicai and the logical? We 

')It is true that, for Bosanquet, it is m the last resort logic which 
iurnishes the clue to the nature of reality, hence with him it is logic 
which finally absorbs psychology, and not vice versa . Mary E. Clarke, 
\ Study in the Logic of Value, Lond., 1929, p 16 n. 
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can instantly reject the llionght that ii is due to any momentary 
confusion of conceptions. His view of this question is merely 
a special case under his general conception of reality. We 
received an intimation of this at the end of the preceding 
section, when we oiillined Bosanquet’s account of how the will 
of the individual must be supplemented by the wills of the 
other members of the community in order to become fully 
real: it is not th$ actual psj^hicai act ol the will, but the 
content or objects of the will, lhat determines his view This 
is a line ol reasoning that we recognize from our exposition 
of his theory on the relation between mind and its objects. 
We found there that Bosanquet — in contrast to Brentano- 
Meinong and Ru^ssell, as also partly to his own earlier view 
— did not distinguish between psychological act, content, and 
object, but considered that these three elements constituted a 
whole. Thus he drew no essential distinction between an object 
existing now and one existing in the past, nor between an 
actual thing and a creation of the imagination. For him the 
principal method was to comprehend everything in a system 
of reality, and, as psychical acts and objects were equally 
necessary for reality, he found no occasion to draw any 
abstract boundaries 

This view enables him to identify the real will and the 
general will. The ideniit}’^ of the objects of the will is the 
ground for identifying the wills of the members of the 
community. Obviously such a view could not stand uncoii- 
tradicted. Here runs the boundary not onW between the 
sociologico-empirical and Bosanquet's philosophical views of 
the State, but also between the individualistic and univer- 
salistic theories. It is therefore impossible to take up for 
discussion all the objections that have been urged against the 
general will on these grounds, especially as such a discussion 
belongs more to our preceding study of principles than to the 
politico-philosophical exposition, where we look upon the 
general philosophical set of problems us a given starting-point. 
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We shall lake up lor consideration only those objections which 
have been raised Morris Ginsberg, who has given Bosaii- 
quet’s view in this question a pertinent and exhaustive analysis 
and earnest!}'' endeavoured to do Bosaiiquet justice Concomit- 
antly we can perhaps also facilitate a better understanding of 
Bosanquefs own standpoint. 

Ginsberg epitomizes his criticism in four points. 1. » Contents 
never become states of mind » ^The former »possess the kind 
ol being that belongs to truth. The latter are" temporal processes 
or occurrences. » 2. Contents cannot have an existence of their 
own independent of acts of consciousness. 3 Two acts the 
contents of which are identical or » exactly the same would 
still be two acts and similarly two minds^>. 4. Unity or identity 
of contents can never so » penetrate the existence of the separate 
acts of will or thought as to convert unity of content into unity 
of existence».^'^'^ He sums up his general conclusion from these 
propositions thus: ^/fhe fact that the realization of my purposes 
is dependent on the existence of other human beings and the 
realization of their purposes on mine does not involve thah they 
must be 1, or I they, and the continuum of mental acts, which 
constitutes the phases of a self, does not lose its existential 
unity because tiieir contents are identical in character with the 
contents of the mental acts of another selt.»^^'* 

This view of Ginsberg’s does not differ much from the one 
Bosanquet advanced in his first works on logic. He made 
there the same distinction betw^een temporal psychical processes 
and non-temporal logical ideas. Naturally this distinction is 
not entirely absent from his later works, but as he aimed more 
here at seeing everything from the point of view of coherent 
reality, the so-called formal distinctions have had to retire to 
the background. There is accordingly no confusion between 
qualitative identit}^ and substantial or existential identity, as 
we also explained in the preceding section. Here we must not 

Op. cit , pp. 103. 

Op cit., p 105 
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lose sight oi the peculiar character of Bosaiiquet's conception 
of realit}". According to this. realit\" does nol; impl}^ the same 
as actuality or existence, even if these are necessary conditions, 
but is the rational connexion of objects. Bosanquet can there- 
fore regard the distinctions — which nevertheless exist 
according to him — between different individuals and between 
acts and objects or contents as merely formal, not real. If in 
concrete reality it is impossible, except b}^ abstraction, to 
separate an idea or a content from the act of comprehension 
or apprehension — which has also been stressed by Ginsberg 
in his second point — then concrete reality is abandoned in 
favour of an abstract point of view. 

We may in brief review say that Bosanquet has not 
disaffirmed the View for which Ginsberg makes himself 
interpreter, but he has found it insufficient and passed on to 
a » higher conception of reality. This has been described as 
an ethical and religious conception, and this opinion also 
accords with the impression we have gained of Bosanquet’s 
view^ of reality. He accordingly distinguished between the 
actual mind and the real mind. The former was bound to 
this or that particular person, whereas the latter was independ- 
ent of the spatial bounds that limited a finite individual. It 
was not necessary for the real mind to be fully actual in the 
individual, although it had to be actualized to some extent. 
The completely real mind therefore became a kind of »Ou§ht» 
that lay outside the individual, or, as we said earlier, in the 
logical extension of the rational mind or will that is to be 
found in the individual. Therefore, if the individual was to 
attain his full reality, this required self-transcendence, self- 
dissipation, self-sacrifice if by self was meant the actual self, 
but self-realization if self meant the real self. Self -systematiza- 
tion, self-organization, self-cultivation are therefore the best 

Muirhead, Mind, 1924, p 234; Taylor, Mind, 1920, p 99 (Review 
oi :^Hol)liouse, The Metaphysical Theory of the Stated; Sabine, Phil. 
Rev., 1923, p 645. 
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terms, for these clearly express the individuaFs’ end lo make 
his actual self rational, real. The fact is that we must not 
sever the link between the actual and the real. This is also 
to be seen from our account of the relation between act and 
content, for, if these imply each other, the individual psychical 
act must not be eliminated. This was disregarded by, e. g , 
Ginsberg when he accused Bosanquet of hypostatizing content. 

But, perhaps someone will nqw object, if Bosanquet regards 
the real mind — at an}^ rate the greater part — as lying 
outside the individual mind, will it not either be an empty 
Ought, an ideal, or else a hypostatized reality, though without 
spatial existence‘s Bosanquet saves himself from these conse- 
quences by making the real mind or will identical with the 
general will. This will is both real and actual. It is real 
because it is a higher systematic whole than the individual 
will. It is actual or existent because it is embodied in the 
institutions and laws of the community. Hence it is no 
abstract ideal, no mystic super-will, unattached to the material 
world. In this it does not differ from the individual will. "Just 
as man’s mind is only possible in connexion with his body, 
so is there sense in speaking of the group mind, the social 
will, the general will, only if it is possible to get an outward 
side to it in social institutions. We see this group mind in the 
institutions of family and property, in the district an’d neigh- 
bourhood, in the class, in the national state, in fact in all 
organized social life,^^^ but we can never find it without this 
> material » basis. It was the great mistake in Rousseau that 
he overlooked this. But to save the »volonte generale» from 
becoming merely an empty abstraction devoid of reality, 
Rousseau had recourse to the »volonte de tous» that he had 
once discarded. Now the general will became the common 
factor of the will of ail. But through this its distinctive 
character was lost. It became not one will but man}^ wills. 
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Yet should continue to regard this general will as one will, 
we cannot escape those contradictions which Ginsberg has 
shown in his criticism of the general will. 

We must not believe, hoWever, that according to Bosanquet 
the unity of the general will depends solely on the so-called 
outward side, even if he seems at times to assume this.^^“ Then 
we might just as well say that the individual mind has its 
unity through the individual, to which, as we have seen, 
Bosanquet will not agree. Nor would there then have been any 
reason for making the social will a more systematic unity than 
the individual will, for the material foundation ol the latter 
forms a more defined unity than the aggregate of institutions 
and laws. In his chief political work this difference between the 
individual and the community did not stand out so clearly 
for him as in Social and International Ideals ». Here he 
became aware that the comparison between the mind-and-bodv 
reiatibn in the individual and the inward-and-outward relation 
in the community is a comparison that halts considerably, for 
»a cbmmunity simply cannot express its will directl}', as a man 
or woman can, in a bodily act».^^“ There must consequently 
be a spiritual unity, ^>or else the body goes to pieces as 
Bradley so aptly expresses it. But if the unity is not of external 
character, nor, as we previously saw, of social-psychological 
character, how can we get a logical unity that is not abstract'^ 

An}" clear and concise definition of the general will from 
a logical point oi view is very difficult to find in Bosanquet 
It will no doubt be easiest for us to mark it off by negatives, 
a method that is employed by Bosanquet himself. We shall 
therefore confront Bosanquehs view with that of two other 
social philosophers or social psychologists and try in this way 
to reach Bosanquet’s own standpoint. For this purpose w"e are 
selecting IMackenzie and McDougall; the former because he 
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belongs to the same philosophical group as Bosanquet, 
McDougaii because his criticism gives us occasion to make 
Bosanquet’s conception of the will clearer. 

Mackenzie distinguishes between the will of one, the joint 
will of some or all, the co-operative will, and the general will 
If a family, for instance, one day decides to make an excursion 
but the different members are not agreed as to where to go, 
a decision may conceivably be arrived a! in fhe following ways 
1. The head of the family may have the prerogative of decision 
Here we have the will of one. 2. The different members »may 
find some place that would be suitable for the fulfilment of 
all their wishes, and thej" may unanimously decide on that. 
This would be a case of the joint will of ail.» If a majority 
had the decision, it would be the joint will of some. 3. If the 
decision is arrived at b}^ wa}" compromise, we should have a 
co-operative will. 4. But if they agree to take special account 
of, say, the welfare of a sick member of the family and not 
consult their private wishes, such a decision would come very 
close to the general will. This implies according to Mackenzie 
two things: »(1) the concurrence oi a number of persons in a 
single decision; (2) the fact that the decision is taken with 
reference to the good of the whole group, and not only a 
balancing of individual wishes 

Bosanquet would not have agreed to this determination of 
the general will, though more to its second characteristic than 
its first. As the first of the three negatives by which he marks 
off the general will he states that the general will » cannot be 
identified with the decision of a community by vote upon any 
single issue». Such a decision can be an expression or a 
consequence of the general will, but not this itself, as the 
general will is a system, a » system in motion>^ Nor would 
Mackenzie’s second characteristic fit directly into Bosanquefs 
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conception. EVen if the general will aims at the good of the 
whole group, it is nevertheless no decision, since a decision is 
deliberate or reflected, but, according to Bosanquel, »the ideas 
that dominate the will do not always appear in reflection). 
Bosanquehs second negative is therefore that »ihe general will 
is not identical with public opinion, considered as a set of 
judgments which form the currently expressed reflection upon 
the course of affairs». The third negative, however, approxi- 
mates to the positive determination of the general will: »il is 
not merely the de facto tendency of all that is done by members 
of the community », but if this tendency directly concerns the 
organization of life, i. e. if it »reveals active ideas with reference 
to the connection of persons or groups of persons then one 
comes very close to the general will. Affirmatively, therefore, 
Bosanquet identifies it with » public opinion in a pregnant 
sense; . . as the actual tendency of the whole process in which 
the necessary organizing ideas of all individual minds in the 
community are f actors 

This content of the general will approximates closely to, 
not to say is identical with, what some German sociologists 
(e. g. Sombart, Weber, Scheler, Spann) call »Geist» and the 
Neo-Hegelian political philosophers (e. g. Binder, Busse, Larenz) 
regard as Idea. By this nothing directly psychological is meant, 
but just" what is so appropriately denoted by Bosanquet as 
lendenc}". In fact, it belongs to the same category as the 
tendency in a novel, in a stage-pla}^ etc. It means a certain 
trend of an idea or set of ideas that gives an inner meaning 
to a social formation established by the creative powers of one 
or more individuals. This »Geist», Spirit, or Idea, must of 
course be anchored in individual minds, but it need not on 
that account be anything psychological. It is in full agreement 
with this that Bosanquet says of the general will: »It is not 

Loc. cit., 
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esseiiiially superficial nor sentimental. It is essentially log- 
ical When therefore, e. g., Hofohouse aiid,Laski object to 
the conception of the general will as a unity because it does 
not rest on a single will, but on lllan3^^"^ this criticism does 
not hit Bosanquet’s view of the general will, as it is rational, 
logical, not psA’^chologicai. Bosanquet institutes an instructive 
comparison when he points out that the distinction between 
the general will and the will of all is analogous to the logical 
distinction between a »true Universal Judgment» and a »Judg- 
ineiit of Allness».^““ The former judgment has its unity irre- 
spective of how many frame it. In Hegel we also find the same 
determination of the general will; »Der ailgemeine Wille ist 
nicht anzusehen als zusammengesetzt von den ausdriicklich 
einzelnen Willen, so dass diese absolut werden. Er muss der 
verniinftige sein, wenn man sich auch seiner nicht bewusst ist. 
des Willens an und fiir sich.»^^" 

But this determination must not lead us to suppose that 
the general will is abstract and consequently unreal. By 
» logical » Bosanquet means, as we know, not something formal- 
logical, but something concrete that we find revealed in art, 
morals, religion, and not least in social formations. The logical 
whole in a work of art is, in short, the harmony, bul this is 
not possible independent of either a human mind or a certain 
material. It is the same with the »Geist» or the Ideal in a 
system of laws (Fesprit des lois), in an institution, etc. Through 
the human mind the social formations get their inward side, 
through the material shell or through organization their 
outward side. The work of an institution or an organization 
is directionally determined by the ideas that prove to have 
the greatest logical capacity for the situation in question. If 


^20 Op cit , p 263 
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too strong a oonflict of ideas is piovalent, all aciiviiy will be 
rendered impossible. There then exists no general will. The 
prerequisite to this is therefore a single pervading life con- 
sisting of logically organized ideas. Thus, every mind con- 
tributes to the logic of the whole in as far as its ideas contribute 
to forming that logical whole which constitutes the general 
will. This interpretation of the general will receives concise 
expression m the following words from Bosanquet: Every 
person who does anything which is a necessary function in 
the community has in virtue of this function, which is mirrored 
in the shape of his leading active ideas, a definite position in 
the logical system of the community ... If we all understood 
our own active ideas completely and rightl}?^ in relation to 
those of others, then we should have the whole general will 
in our explicit consciousness 

In this determination of the general will as not explicit in 
the mind of the individual Bosanquet differs from McDougall, 
who on this account has levelled severe criticism against 
Bosanquet’s doctrine. 

1. McDougall’s attack is directed in the first place against 
Bosanquet's conception of harmony. According to McDougall, 
Bosanquet regards the general will as »the product of practical 
activities making for nearer smaller ends» and makes its har- 
mony depend on the fact that »the activities of each individual 
are parts of a systematic whole For McDougall such a 
view is merely a new edition of »the old individualist laissez 
faire doctrine » of Benlham and Mill. It cannot explain how 
the systematic whole that is the State can have arisen, nor 
how the good of the whole is possible to achieve. But if it has 
nevertheless been possible at times for this good to some extent 
to be realized in this way, by »fortunate accident », yet it is 
not according to McDougall fully correct to speak here of a 
general will, since a will is self-conscious, i. e. it must start 

Science and Phil, p. 264. 
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from '■the coiiteiiiplahon of some end represented in relation 
lo the idea of the self»d^® 

Bosanqnet cannot however be said to have reverted to the 
laissez-faire doctrine. He recognises, as we have seen, that 
there are in the community conflicts that can be settled only 
if the State has absolute authority. These conflicts concern 
not only life and property, but the unil}^ of the whole com- 
munity. Further, when Bosanqnet affirms a harmony between 
the activities of the different individuals, this also has its 
ground in his view of the formative influence the community 
has on the individual. The harmony that results from daissez 
faire-> starts from the private individual. Bosanqnet, however, 
takes the community as his starting-place. The general will 
is not a summation of the interests and ideas "of different indi- 
viduals, but the individual is himself a part of the general 
will, which gives him a certain attitude, a tendency — of 
which he is mostly unconscious — to the social whole. If the 
general will lacks this power, and individuals are actuated 
onty b}^ their private interests, the foundations for the existence 
and unity of the community are withdrawn. Lastly, we ma^^' 
mention that it is not a fully correct interpretation of Bosan- 
qiief s view of the general will to make it entirely unconscious. 
This point we shall presentl}^ develop more fully. 

2 McDougali agrees with Bosanqnet that an organization 
or a highly organized group, e. g. the nation, is determined 
by the general nature and principle of the whole group. None 
the less McDougali considers that his view of the organic 
unity is not the same as Bosanquefs. As the distinctive 
character of the highly organized group he assigns self- 
consciousness, and he objects that Bosanquet only recognizes 
the lower kind of unity, to wit, the kind of unity that is 
characteristic of animal bodies, but not the unity of self- 
consciousness.^^^ 

Op cit., p. 156. 

Op. cit , pp 156 f. 
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But here, loo, McDougall has much simplified Bosanquet s 
view. We frankly admit that Bosanquet is very obscure in this 
point, but there is no occasion to draw the consequence that 
McDougall does. In seversfl passages Bosanquet has directly 
stated that the social or political organism is not an animal 
or vegetable organism, but an ideal unity. For instance, in 
the article previously mentioned by us on »He§ers Theory of 
the Political Organism » he says, following Hegel, that >the 
self which is the' end, or the end which is the self, in the 
social and political organism, is the complete, consistent and 
self-conscious development of human nature >; and he seems 
also to subscribe to Hegel’s view that the soul of the State is »the 
self-conscious will that has actuaiised and harmonised itself > 

In his essay vOn the True Conception of another World') in 
>/Essays and Addresses » the same view conflicting with 
McDougalFs interpretation comes to just as clear expression 
Here'’ he definitely affirms that the unity of organization is 
not > visible and tangible ) like the human body, but is an 
ideafi unity that consists in mutual intelligence and reciprocal 
reliance)) and has its existence in the mind.^*^® We shall now 
see how this view can be compatible with the equally strong 
tendency in Bosanquet to make the general will only in part 
self-conscious. 

3. The principal thesis for McDougall is this, that the 
nation can exist only if the national idea is present in the 
minds of the individuals and determines their acts. It would 
be impossible to get national unity if the individuals were 
only moved by self-regarding motives. It is the same with 
such groups as the family and the tribe. Only in as far as 
the group is conscious of itself as a group (nation, tribe, familyl 
and in as far as the idea of the group and devotion to its 
service determines the acts of the individuals, is it possible 

Mind, 1898, p. 8. 
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for the group to exist And only under such Conditions can 
we speak of a general will, for »it is absurd to maintain that 
the general will is but the blind resultant of the conflict of 
individual wills striving after private ends and unconscious of 
the ends or purposes of the natioii»/^^ 

Before considering in what degree this view is justified as 
criticism against Bosanquet, we shall devote a few words to 
indicating the grounds for his '^iew of the general will as not 
fully conscious, especially such as he represents it in his article 
»The Realit}^ of the General Wilh> 

According to Bosanquet social life is so complicated that 
no one can »cover the whole ground». The individual is not 
even conscious of his own active or practical ideas. It frequently 
happens that you can tell a man » something about his own 
conscious action which he really did not know till you told 
him» Still less is it possible for the individual to have iu 
his mind >4he real development in which his commuihty is 
moving ». This is not even wholly possible for the greatest 
statesman or the historical philosopher, even if in such ahnan 
as Cavour we have an example of a very intimate relation 
between the conscious end and the historical result. According 
to Bosanquet it is fallacious to believe that the whole moral 
world is consciously produced or constructed by man; instead. 
»we are to the structure of legal, political, and economic or- 
ganization like coral insects to a coral reef» »The process 
always needs the future to explain its real tendency". This 
is typical Hegelian reasoning on the logic of the unconscious, 
which has received its most apposite expression in Hegel's 
view that the task of philosophy is not to shape histor}- but 
to interpret it. As a summaiw of Bosanquet’s view of the 
relation betw^een the conscious and unconscious in the general 
will we may quote the following words: »Thus the general 
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will is onty ill 'part self-conscious, and in as far as an attempt 
IS made to foniiylate it in judgment it seems to become fallible. 
For then it ceases to be fact, and becomes interpretation of 
fact.»'"^ 

Is not Ibis view ofiposed to the one we have Just seen him 
express when he regarded the social organization as an ideal 
unity ^ And with that is not McDougall’s criticism as a whole 
Justified? But when Bosanquet says that the individual cannot 
cover the whole ground and cannot be fully conscious of the 
whole, we must not draw from this the conclusion, as 
McDougall does, that the general will is made up of blind 
impulses and private ends. As we have seen, this is according 
to Bosanquet characteristic of the actual will, not of the real 
or general will And in the preceding section we showed that 
the group mind consists in each individual reflecting the whole, 
though from a particular point of view. 

Tlte synthesis of the individual’s private strivings and his 
strivings after the whole is to be found in »my station and 
its dtities». The general will is only possible if every member 
of the community discharges his duties in the station in which 
he finds himself This was Plato’s view: Justice implied the 
harmony that consisted in every individual, class or estate 
knowing their station in the great whole. We met with the 
same thought in Hegel. Patriotism or »Staatsgesinnung» did 
not primarily consist in heroic deeds, but in loyal service, 
however humble a station the individual had been allotted 
in the communi^^^ This idea received its systematic formula- 
tion and foremost spokesman in Bradley. For him the moral 
will consists in »the objective will of the moral organism » 
willing itself in us. In willing morally I must therefore will 
)my station and its duties: that is, I will to particularize the 
moral system truly in a given case».^^® This theory was later 
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adopted by BohDiiqucId^® although the actual iefiii '>iiiy station 
and its duties^ had mostly to give place to ^>the general wil]». 
But, as we have seen, it means a logical system into which 
every individual will enters to tlie extent it can be logically 
co-ordinated with the rest of the system! This is most clearly 
expressed in Bosanquet’s definition of patriotism, which we 
can regard as a synthesis of Hegel’s and Bradley’s views: 
vYour love of country is not to be presented in the light of a 
yearning for occasional acts of heroism, but as a daily sober 
loyalty; the recognition that the working centre and purpose 
of life lies in our duty to our fellow-citizens and in the law- 
abiding citizen spirit. 

What then does this view of the general will as an expres- 
sion of '>my station and its duties » imply in reference to 
the consciousness of the whole We can say that if the 
private individual allows the whole to be reflected in his mind 
by conscientiously performing the duties that his station in 
the community requires of him, then he is also conscious of 
the whole in so far as he is conscious of an aspect of if, but 
an aspect that is organically connected with the whole And 
the question is whether Bosanquel. when he makes the general 
will only in part self-conscious, does not give a more correct 
expression of sociai-ps3^choiogical reality than McDougalL 
Hobhouse, for whose work >^The Metaphysical Theory of the 
States McDougail expresses the completeness of his s^mipathy,^^® 
also takes the same standpoint as Bosanquet — although he 
regards it as opposed to Bosanquefs and hence gives this a 
different interpretation from what McDougail gives it Hob- 
house maintains that social institutions have often had their 
origin in selfish interests, but that there is none the less a 
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sense >^in which the institutions and traditions imply a cerlain 
social mentality- And so he continues* >The acceptance of 
such traditions, though generally unrefiective, cannot be wholly 
unconscious, and each individual as he accepts them fits 
himself into a scheme of life, not as voluntarily choosing that 
scheme as a whole, but as accepting his part in it»J^'’ Nor does 
Bosanquet mean anything else when he states that the genera! 
will is only in part conscious ,and that the individual reflects 
it from his particular point of view. The fact that Bosanquet 
draws the epistemological and metaphysical consequences from 
this view need not affect the conception of the social-psycho- 
logical foundation. 

But Bosanquet can also find support for his view of the 
general will in McDougall; that is to say, if we draw the 
consequences of the latter’s view According to McDougall, 
the group, e. g. the nation, '^>is real and vigorous in proportion 
as its ''consciousness of its self is full and clear >^, and according 
to the degree of the accuracy and fulness with which each 
individual mind reflects the whole », i. e. m Ihe measure the 
individual is conscious of the ends or purposes of the group 
and sacrifices his private interests for them.^^*’ But have we 
not conditions here that are very rarely realized? Probably 
no one would deny that if these conditions were actually 
present as social facts, we should have the group described by 
McDougall. But, as it is, this group is more or less an ideal, 
and this is also admitted by McDougall »In this sense Society 
has never ^et been perfectly realized, but it is the ideal towards 
which social evolution tends Such a view, however, would 
imply that the general will, such as it now occurs realized in 
our imperfect social world, is only in part self-conscious. Here, 
then, Bosanquet and McDougall could also meet on common 
ground. In his exposition Bosanquet also emphasizes the con- 
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diiioiis iliat must be present to make a group perfect This is 
especially the case in Ms review of »the art of living together » 
that Miss Folleit pleads for and that has won such strong 
support ill both Bosanquet and 'McDougall But Bosanquet 
makes a reservation here, and, it may be said, a most important 
one. »The author v, he says of Miss Follett, >goes far in 
disclaiming mysticism, . . and in applying the name of 
psychology rather than metaphy^ic to the study of real unities 
This reservation is no doubt primarily made in reference 
to the thesis running through her work that the new State, 
which consists in an ever-progressive integration, does not 3^et 
exist but is to be created, and her assertion at the same time 
that this new group is a complete social-ps}xhological notion 
according to the so-called new psychology.^^^ Such a reserva- 
tion could therefore also have been made by Bosanquet 
against McDougall. As we have seen, the latter maintains a 
social ideal at the same time as he contends, like Miss Follett, 
that the » all-dominant influence of the idea of the nation > is 
not »a theor\" or a speculative suggestion'>\ but '>a literaf and 
obvious fact».^^^ It is clear, however, that when Bosanquet 
regards such a unit}" as metaphysical, he does not mean that 
it is metaph3"sical in the old natural-right sense. It is not a 
static ideal, but a dynamic one. It is already to some extent 
realized, and it must more or less enter as a necessary condi- 
tion in every group that looks for a vigorous existence. But 
care must be taken not to overstress this ideal and thereby 
make it the chief object in the social-ps^-chological exposition. 

Although Bosanquet exhibits at times a certain tendency to 
delete the boundary between psycholog}^ and what he calls 


^42 Theory oi State, p. LXII. 

Follett, op cit , pp. 52, 265, 274, 334. 

McDougall, op. cil , p. 163. Follett, op cit , p 265. — It one 
makes the general will perfect, it is more correct to say with Wmdel- 
hand that it is ^>eme geschichtliche Aufgabe-j, not a ^>natiirliche Tatsache^^ 
(Emleitimg, p 332) 
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'metaphysic, he“has taken a more correct nietiiodologicai stand- 
point in the present question than McDougall and Miss Foiiett. 
Firstly, he is, as we have seen, conscious of the distinction 
between the actual social-psychological reality and the meta- 
physical ideal; seconcily, he makes a more correct interpre- 
tation of the general will when he regards it as only partially 
self-conscious A social group such as the nation can exist 
even if ail its members are not fully conscious of the group as 
a whole. It suffices, as Bosanquet and Hobhouse point out, 
if the general will is reflected in the individual minds and 
engenders in the individuals a feeling, a tendenc}" to something 
more than their private interests. It is such a tendency that 
renders possible the unity of the group, not the explicit 
consciousness of all the ends or purposes of the group. 

4. What has thus far emerged from our analysis of 
McDougall’s criticism of Bosanquet’s conception of the general 
will would suggest that Bosanquet has overstressed the un- 
conscious element in the general will. And in the first point 
we showed that McDougall disallowed the general will the 
designation will on the ground that it was unconscious. But 
in McDougalFs criticism we shall now find another tendency 
that seems to point in the opposite direction, aimed as it is 
at showing that on account of his inteliectualistic notion of will 
Bosanquet cannot give adequate account of the social will. »He 
totally ignores the existence and organisation of the conative 
side of the mind. His notion of volition is based upon the 
now discredited theory of ideo-motor action. Against this 
view McDougall sets up his own, according to which »ideas 
as merely intellectual representations or conceptions have 
no motive power ». The 5 ^ must be attached to a sentiment in 
order to acquire this force. This applies not least of all to the 
group mind. » Hence national self-consciousness can never 


Op. cit., p 164 11 . 
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develop except in the form of an idea of strong* affective tone, 
that is to sa}-^ a sentiment 

We find it difficult to avoid the suspicion that McDougal! s 
criticism not only rests on a misihterpretation of Bosanquet’s 
conception of will, but also contains v^ifhin it a flagrant self- 
contradiction On one occasion he accuses Bosanquet of 
making the general will impossible by defining it as a blind 
instinctive impulse and ignoring the fact that a truly volitional 
action must be related to the contemplation of some end; 
on another occasion he claims that Bosanquet cannot achieve a 
satisf actor}" account of the social will because he is »an un- 
compromising adherent to the inteliectualist tradition » and 
ignores the conative side of the mind.^^® If McDougall had 
meant that in Bosanquet it is the individuar will that is intel- 
lectualistic, while the general will is instinctive, McDougall 
can be acquitted of the self-contradiction. But this he does 
not seem to have meant, seeing that, on one hand, he considers 
that the social will in Bosanquet is a consequence of the 
latter’s conception of the individual will and that the idesflistic 
theory asserted the State to be founded on reason; and. on 
the other hand, he cannot be unaware that the general will 
qua tendency actually is a will according to Bosanquet and 
that this tendency is not merely a social will but also a will 
in the individual. 

The reason for McDougall’s last remark, which is in conflict 
with the three preceding ones, is probably to be sought in 
Bosanquehs view of the will as rational The same misinter- 
pretation of the import of this notion of the will is also to be 
found in Hobhouse. But he proceeds more consistently in his 
criticism than McDougall, since he unvaryingly regards Bosan- 
quet’s general will as a conscious activity; moreover he takes 
a more tenable sociological standpoint, as he realizes that a 

5^6 Op. cit, p. 164. 

Op. cit., p 154. 

Op. cit , p. 164 n. 
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membei of a' comniuiiity cannot be fully conscious of the 
social totality. Therefore, when Bosanquet claims that true 
individuality lies in our real or rational will, Hobhouse reiorts 
that human nature »is richer and more various than the con- 
scious and deliberate" will and when Bosanquet makes the 
institutions of the State expressions of the rational will, Hob- 
house asks: »How far, that is, are the}^ the products of an 
intelligence that has clearly foreseen all their bearings? » His 
own view is that '>many customs and institutions . . . have 
grown up in a detached, sporadic, unconscious, often unreason- 
able fashion)/"® Hence here Hobhouse’s criticism runs directly 
contrary to McDougalFs in the latter’s first objections, but 
coincides with it in his last objection as far as that is about 
the general will as rational 

The apparently insurmountable difficulty these two critics 
have in coping with Bosanquet’s view of the general will 
springs from Bosanquet’s regarding the will as a logical whole 
without making it conscious — for Bosanquet the will can be 
unconscious even though it is a logical system determined by 
one or more dominant ideas that are distinguished by their 
logical capacity. It consists in a certain, frequently unconscious 
attitude towards life, a disposition that has the power to deter- 
mine the individual’s acts in his daily life, such as when an 
individual’s occupation sets its stamp on his attitude towards 
minor everyday questions. This tendency is governed by the 
individual’s station in the community; it is »the factor of the 
general will operative in his mind».^^^ Hence there is no ques- 
tion here of any ideo-motor action, nor of a purely instinctive 
impulse, since this tendency at times attains a certain degree 
of consciousness, at times manifests itself in different conscious 
wills that are determined by the general tendency. 


Hobhouse, op. cit., p. 71. 
Op. cit, pp. 80, 81. 
Science and Phil., p 263. 
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Just this tendency is a typical example of the general will 
as concrete, as a concrete universal. If the social will is rational 
and general, this does not imply that it is an ideo-moior activi- 
ty, or that it is always conscious The '-general' in the general 
will implies a concrete whole, a concrete universal, not some- 
iliing abstract, e. g. an abstraction of the ideas and interests 
common to the i^Smbers of the community, or, as for instance 
Hobhouse expresses it: »The reality which the universal de- 
scribes consists of indefinite numi^ers of individuals related by . . . 
more or less exact resemblance, and not by any substantive or 
causal continuit}^ ).^^' This does not accord with that notion of 
the concrete universal which we formed in an earlier chapter. 
Bosanquet does not deny that there are abstract universals 
that possess the distinctive character mentioned above, but they 
are not real. No set of similarities, but an organic or systematic 
whole, characterizes the concrete universal. A leaf, for instance, 
can be conceived both as an abstract and as a concrete i^otion. 
In the former case it is merely a collection of similarities, in 
the latter it is something individual. But as a concrete iiniTOrsal 
the leaf is less concrete than the tree, especially if it is regarded 
as possessing organic life, for only as part of the tree can it 
possess life. Conceived as isolated from the tree it would be 
merely an abstract notion, a fiction; it would lack the quality 
of being an individually living thing. It is the same, with the 
relation of the individual to the community. The individual 
conceived as isolated is less concrete than the community, for 
only through the latter is he fully determined. This reasoning 
comes out very clearly in Bradley when he says. >The ’indi- 
vidual’ man, the man into whose essence his community with 
others does not enter, who does not include relation to others 
ill his very being, is, we sslj , a fiction. 

This community with others is what according to Bosan- 
quet manifests itself as a half unconscious tendency which. 

Op. cit , p. 66. 

Op cit , p. 168. 
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having the creative power of logically determining the individ- 
iiaFs particular wills to a whole, constitutes the essence of the 
individual. If we assume, says Bosanquet, that a school was 
established of really great dramatists and that these could 
instil their ideas intn the minds of a large bulk of the popu- 
lation, then we should have a tendency of one kind or another 
that would modify the v dominant notions as to the place of 
art in national life^>. This tendency would then ^ enter into the 
active scheme or logical machine of social relations as a factor 
in the general wilLu"^"'^ In some this factor would be fully 
conscious, but in the majority it would be merely an uncon- 
scious tendency, which would nevertheless be capable of deter- 
mining their wills. 

Such a conception of the general will does not diverge so 
much from McDougall’s and Hobhouse’s view as one is perhaps 
at times inclined to think. Hobhouse speaks of social mentality 
as active power that /affects the mind of each individual, 
calling forth one faculty and repressing another, and so modi- 
fies «the mental growth».^”^ And McDougall illustrates the 
creative power of the group mind b}’^ an example very similar 
to that Bosanquet used. He shows how aesthetic education pro- 
gresses parallel with the development of national self-conscious- 
ness. At first it was perhaps only a few wandering bards that 
provided^for the aesthetic education of the people, but now the 
task is given to institutions, schools and academies of various 
kinds; the more these are developed the more intimate is their 
dependence on the life of the whole, and vice versa, »because 
the richer aesthetic development of the parts reacts upon the 
whole, diffusing itself through and elevating the life of the 
whole^^.^'*^ Is not this the same reasoning as we find in Bosan- 
qiiet'? According to him we have one single pervading life, the 
various parts of which co-operate in such manner that any 


Science and Phil , p. 263. 
Hobhouse, op. cit., p 125. 
McDougall, op. cit , p 157. 
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niodification of one part organicall}'’ affects ail tke other parts 
And what else is meant by the statement that the aesthetic life 
diffuses itself through the life of the whole but what Bosanquet 
means when he speaks of a tendency that by virtue of its dom- 
inant idea draws other tendencies into ils sphere of activity 
and gives this its colour‘d None the less, there are of course 
differences between Bosanquet and McDougalL The former 
does not regard this pervading life principally as something 
psychological, but as a logical whole. It therefore need not be 
fully conscious, as in virtue of its logical character it is a 
coherent unity. Further, while McDougall emphasizes the 
independence of individuals, Bosanquet has the single pervading 
life more in view and sees the minds of individuals as expres- 
sions of this life — though with a distinctive Impress in differ- 
ent individuals. For ail this, however, the difference need not 
be so great between the two views. If, as McDougall does, ve 
regard the national mind not as a sum of all the individual 
minds, but as something more and something active that can 
react upon the individuals, then it ought to he very difficult to 
maintain that the community is merely an outcome of the 
individual. Of course, this does not necessarity rule out the 
individualistic view of ethics. 

Lastly, there is a further and highly essential difference 
between McDougall and Bosanquet. The former speaks of a 
national mind the unity of which is only a partially realized 
ideal. It is admittedly also the same for Bosanquet, though he 
considers that this unity does not rest on a psychological basis, 
but on a metaphysical one. Hence the metaphysician Bosan- 
quet can accuse his anti-metaphysical opponent of metaphysic's, 
metaphysics so much the more dangerous as McDougall has 
unwittingly allowed it to come into his scientific system. For 
Bosanquet, on the other hand, the national mind, or the general 
will, is a concrete universal and hence also logical or meta- 
physical. But we have seen that according to the Bosanquetian 
system this logical unity is possible only as a lower degree of 
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the Absolute, -as 'religious-. Bosanquet has also applied this 
consequence to his social philosophy. Against Miss Follett, 
who makes the art of living together the highest end, he objects 
that social life presupposes a guide and criteron beyond its 
current activities^- 'This '-criterion of the social wilh> and 
^safeguard of patriotism » he finds in »Iife for and in the su- 
preme positive values . . because it is the only source of abiding 
satisfaction, and the only sure^ preventive of cupidity^ Here 
we have a very illuminating expression of Bosanquet's philos- 
ophy. No mere group mind (or national mind) as such can 
form a unity, as it can according to McDougall. Only the 
highest values, above all religion, can guarantee this unity and 
prevent it from disintegrating in consequence of private indi- 
vidual interests. Bosanquet accordingly goes entireh’' free from 
the charge that McDougall made against him of apptyiiig the 
laissez-faire method. Thus, according to Bosanquet, there can 
be no question of any harmony of intelligent self-interests. 
Only if man is permeated by the whole, by the Absolute, is the 
general will possible. It is a concrete universal, it is logical. 
Consequently, it is also ethical. 

.3. Tlie Ethical Aspect 

We know that it was Rousseau who in recent times gave 
the impulse to the view of the social will or general will as 
ethical and as a necessary condition for man’s ethical freedom. 
He committed, however, the inconsequence of also determining 
the general will as an abstraction of what is common to the 
wills of all, with the result that he could not consistently 
maintain the general will as ^>Will in itself For Kant the 
moral will was the same as practical reason; it was a will in 
itself, though not concrete. In Hegel this formal will had to 

Theory of State, p. LXII. 

An expression Bosanquet uses as synonymous with real will. 
Theory of State, p. 110. 
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give place to a concrete will: the community filleid the abstract 
form vv'ith conlenL Duty for duty’s sake was fpr Hegel, as we 
have seen, subjective morality which could not give ethical 
conduct a guide or criterion. 

It was this thought that was taken up and elaborated by 
Bradley and Bosanquet, perhaps more lucidly by the former. 
Bosanquet’s thesis vto aim at duty for duty’s sake means 
failure in moraiit}’^ was developed more in detail by Bradley. 
According to him, >^duty for duty’s sake» suffers from three 
faults: the universal is abstract, it is subjective, and it leaves a 
part of me outside. Only through my station and its duties in 
the community does the universal become concrete, objective, 
and leave no part of me outside; for the community gives duty 
content, the community with its institutions and laws forms an 
objective moral world, and we, as organs of this whole, as 
holders of a station in the communitj^ can reach the goal of 
our ethical strivings, which does not consist m becommg<»idea} 
beings, but in following our vocation in the community.^^*' 

These thoughts of vmy station and its duties v were of decn 
sive importance for Bosanquet, and we probably make no 
mistake if we allege that this doctrine has laid the foundation 
for his theory of rights and made it easier for him to formulate 
a consistent ethical theory of the State. Although this idea of 
»my station and its duties » is a continuous feature of Bosan- 
quet’s social philosophy, the term itself is not awarded here the 
prominent place it has in Bradley. It is replaced by vthe general 
will» — a term that is entirely absent from Bradley’s philosophy 
— , and the specially ethical ideal for Bosanquet is The best 
life». We must analyse this notion before we can enter more 
fully upon the view of >nny station and its duties > in Bosan- 
quet’s political philosophy. 

It will perhaps be urged against Bonsanquet's ethical ideal 
the best life, that it says too little to be capable of being made 

Civilization of Chi istendoin, p 329. 

Ethical Studies, pp. 175 tf. 
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the basis of an eihical system The difficiiMies arise when what: 
is meant by vthje best life > has to be elucidated, and it is at this 
point that opinions diverge. But just as in ail other provinces 
of Bosanquet’s phiiosophy/so is it also here logical wholeness 
or logical completeness that must be taken as the fundamental 
principle. >Tlie difficulty of defining the best life does not 
trouble us, because we rely throughout on the fundamental 
logic of human nature qua r§itionab>.^^^ He considers that he 
cannot state in ’detail what this logical principle represents, 
just as little as a theor^^ of knowledge can say what is true 
or false in the particular case; the only thing that a theoiy 
of knowledge can state is how something ought to be in 
order to be true. The same condition also applies to the good. 
>What we mean’^by ’good’ and ’truth’ is practical and theoret- 
ical experience in so far as the logic which underlies man’s 
whole nature permits him to repose in it. And the best life is 
the life which has most of this general character — the char- 
acter which, so far as realized, satisfies the fundamental logic 
of itian’s capacities. That the individual as isolated does 
not fulfil this demand, has been brought out plainly enough 
earlier in this work. It is only the real will that can lay claim 
to being a logical system. But this will is moulded by the influ- 
ence exercised on us by the community. It is the community 
that has^ also created the imperative claim. Therefore, when 
we act morally, we rise above our private self to a higher whole, 
the objective moral world, the communit}" and its institutions. 
The real will and the general will are, as we have seen, iden Il- 
eal. If the former is ethical, the latter must also possess the 
same quality. And in the definition that Bosanquet, following 
Rousseau, made of the general will, this character stands out 
very prominently: ^The General Will seems to be, in the last 
resort, the ineradicable impulse of an intelligent being to a good 


Theory of State, p 169 
Loc. cit. 
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extending beyond itself, in as far as that good takes the form 
of a common good^d^'^ 

This definition is no complete determination of the general 
will. The embodiment of the will in the institutions of the 
community has been entirely ignored, which ought not to sur- 
prise us, as Bosanquet has primarily had Rousseau’s conception 
in mind. At times, though, he himself uses the general will in a 
vaguer sense. For instance, in one place he says* > Where two 
or three are gathered together with any degree of common 
experience and co-operation, there is pro tanto a general wilL).^^"^ 
A material correlate to this general will is difficult to discover, 
as this will appears to be merely an abstraction of what is 
common to several wills. If one presses Bosanquet’s concep- 
tions, one can go still further and object tliat there is here 
no durable logical organization of the ideas of the several per- 
sons and that this will does not aim at a common good. It can 
equally well be a casual formation, e. g in the case oi> two 
bandit-chiefs entering into an alliance for the more effective 
exercise of their profession. There can then be no question of 
a general will in the sense Bosanquet has previously accepted 
this notion, however high the degree of common experience 
and co-operation. But probably Bosanquet means here co- 
operation for a social or common good;^*^^ the ethical import 
has then gained the ascendency and Bosanquei’s real view has 
been overshadowed, viz. the view that only the Nation-State 
can fulfil all the conditions that are necessary to enable a com- 
munity to possess the general will, for only there have we a 
firmly established system of institutions, customs, and tradi- 
tions. And only from this point of view can there be full mean- 
ing in making the general will and »my station and its duties » 
equivalent terms. 


163 Qp (.jl ^ p, 102 

Op. dt., p. XXIX. 

Cf. Essays and Addresses, p 121, 
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We have tilready seen that >our stations > form the same 
logical whole as the general will. Proceeding from a more 
ethical point of view, which he admits is merely an attempi 
to popularize Bradley’s theory,^®® Bosanquet sums up his theory 
in two points: Our station and its duties (1) > tells us what to 
do» and (2) » gives the reason for doing what we ought to 
do»d'''^ 

1. vOur station and its dqties is the heart and spirit of our 
own little life ). An individual cannot exist as individual withoul 
some station. It is this that gives him duties and interests in 
life, and without it a man is »like a boat without sail or 
helm».^*^® As it is our place in the whole, it is an expression oi 
the good will, and as an expression of this it indicates what 
we ought to do in order to act rightly in our special position 
This theory of my station's duties is, as is more especially to 
be seen in Bradley, also in Bosanquet a revolt against Kant’s 
fornml moral law, which could not be particularized He can 
therefore say: >I know well enough what / ought to do; but 
it is'^very difficult to talk about what other people ought to do, 
because one does not know the ins and outs of their station 

2. But our station with its duties not merely gives us some- 
thing to do or shows what we ought to do, but also gives »the 
reason for doing what we ought to do>^ and »makes us feel that 
what we do is right».^'^ Our station is the good will particular- 
ized in us, and as the good will is our innermost and real will, 
»the heart and spirit of our iife», it is our own will that acts 
in us when we do what the good will enjoins us to do. »On the 
one hand, the good will is ourself; and on the other hand, it 
is the common aim and spirit of society and of mankind. The 
goodness of our own particular private will consists in grasping 

Essays and Addresses, p. 116 n. 

Op cit, p. 117. 

Loc. cit. 

169 Op. cit, p 119. 

1™ Op. cit, p. 120. 
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this common aim and spirit, and applying it im the particular ’ 
duties of our daily life, vvMch gains all its realit}" and vigour 
from its particular form of this aim or purpose. 

Perhaps there will now be an inclination to object* Gan such 
an IdeaF really satisfy man'> Does this really represent man's 
highest strivings? liere as elsewhere in his philosophy Bradley 
takes up — in spite of his being the chief representative of this 
theor}^ — a more critical attitude towards the contradictions 
than Bosanquet. Thus Bradley points out that ^miy station and 
its duties >' has not been capable of bridging over the opposition 
between » ought » and »is^>. 1. There is still opposition both 
between the good and the evil will in man and between the 
good and the imperfect in the community. 2. Man cannot limit 
himself to the present moral world, for, firslly, this is a state 
of historical development and consequently contradictory, 
secondly, there is cosmopolitan morality. 3. Man’s ethical 
ideal is not merely a perfect social being, since the production 
of truth and beaut}^ need not belong here.^‘“ Only through 
religion and in the Absolute can these imperfection be 
abolished.^^*^ 

Bosanquet also shares this view of course, but as a rule he 
is more willing than Bradley to accept actual reality. It is 
contradictor}^ to be sure, but it is the only possible ^^ay in 
which religion and the Absolute can be revealed to n, just as 


Op. cit , p. 121. We may here draw attention to the fact that 
this theory is not exclusively characteristic of the universaiistic concep- 
tion of the State. We have seen it m Hagerstrom when he attributes 
the formation of the moral imperative to the influence of the community 
And Durkheim gives clear and distinct expression to the » universaiistic > 
mode of thought when he says that society »est nous-mdme, en un sens, et la 
meilleure partie de nous-meme, puisque Thomme n’est un homme qiie 
dans la mesure ou il est civilise» and >vouioir la societe, c’est, d’une 
part, vouloir quelque chose qui nous depasse, mais c’est en meme temps 
nous vouloir nous-m§me» (Philosophie et Sociologie, pp. 79 f.) 

172 Ethical Studies, pp. 203—205. 

173 Op. cit, p 335. 
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on the other s-ide it is religion -that makes 'niiy stalioii and its 
duties » possible. Therefore Bosanquet can say wilh the Church 
Catechism that my station is >to do my duty in that state of 
life to which it shall please ^God to call This distinctly 

shows that by > station » Bosanquet does not merely mean a 
person’s »trade», but what in a religious sense is designated 
^calh>, to which of course a person’s 5>trade'> belongs. To our 
station belong according to Bosanquet, for instance, >the simple 
duties of honesty ^and thoroughness in all work>, >wise and 
painstaking help of our neigbours^>, »the attempt to make the 
Lone of our society a little “higher, more full of real interests, 
more free from vice and vulgarity It cannot accordingly 
be urged here that the ideal >^my station and its duties '>> is static, 
i. e. means that " we should be content with our lot however 
imperfect the community may be. We must tr}" >to be better 
and to do better >, and by and through this endeavour we are 
carrying out ^The higher mind of society ). Here also emerges 
at the same time one of the most essential ideas in universal- 
istic ^social philosophy. The ideal we strive after must not be 
a whim of our own vanity ». It must be a social ideal that 
grows out of something real. ^Thus a great nation, such as 
England, it a living real purpose, which exists, and prescribes 
our ideal to us. To-da^^ is real and to-morrow is ideal, but you 
cannot d^av a line between them. Our own life, and still more 
the life of a nation, is something that goes beyond the present 
moment. This view is ultimately merely a consequence of 
Bosanquet’s theory of the relation between the actual will and 
the real will. The latter must be rooted in the former and, 
when we strive for the common good, we are making our actual 
will harmonious, i e. making it a part of the real will. Further, 
the view of »my station ;>> is also a consequence of Bosanquet’s 
notion of freedom. True freedom consists not in an indefinite 


Science and Phil , p. 282. 
Essays and Addresses, p. 119. 
Op. cit., p 122. 
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range of possible selection), but in making tbe best of what 
we have . We cannot get away from immutably given facts, 
e g. our parentage and our birthplace, therefore our task must 
chiefly be to adapt our capacity to our vocation and allow this 
to be determined by our spirit and temper/^" i 


d. The State as Ethical Unity. 

1 state and Society. 

We have seen that McDougall appreciates Bradley more 
highly than Bosanquet, although they both belong to the same 
idealistic philosophy. As one of the reasons for this we have 
referred to Bosanquehs Hegelian terminolog»y. We can doubt- 
less, without committing an error, also assign as a reason the 
fact that in Bradley’s exposition society came to occupy the 
foreground more than in Bosanquet Bradley’s my station 
and its duties v is more a social notion than a political one. It 
is therefore quite natural that an individualistic critic should 
have been milder here in his censure, for it has become an 
established thing in modern sociology to look upon society as 
a necessary condition for moral life. This ethical point of view, 
in fact, underlies the tendency of the indivudiiaiists to draw a 
sharp line of demarcation between the State and society, even 
if they do not always go so far as, e. g., Spencer. It is accord- 
ingly but natural that Hobhouse, from his individualistic 
starting-point in the metaphysical theory of the State, should 
find its central fallacy in the tendency to ^confuse the state 
with society and political with moral obligation 

It is true that the universalists seek to preserve the con- 
nexion between the State and societ3% but this need not imply 
an identification, least of all a confusion. That Bradley went 
very far towards an identification, we do not deny. There is 

Science and Phil , p. 282. 

Op cit , p. 77 
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•a similar tedenc}^ in Bosanquet, alllioiigli lie made the social 
»political v, while Bradley made the political ^ social >, No douhl 
this is one of the reasons that led McDougall to regard Bosaii- 
quet as a political absolutist par excellence. But even if Bosaii- 
quet seems to obliterate the boundary between these two con- 
cepts, his explicit view implies no identification of the State and 
society/*"^ He opposes Miss Folleths elimination of Stale coer- 
cion — one of his two reservations against her work — just as 
much as he does Spencer’s anti-governmental theory. In our 
foregoing exposition we have therefore ignored the tendencies 
in the other direction: Where Bosanquet has employed »the 
State and society , we have frequently contented ourselves with 
only »societ3"^ to avoid giving rise to misinterpretations of his 
theory, as otherwise the idea might easily have been given that 
according to Bosanquet '^^State^^ and society » are equivalent 
terms. 

As«a matter of fact, Bosanquet shares with the individualists 
the view of the State as an external compulsive power, a view 
that fee seems unvaryingly to maintain in all his writings. For 
him the State is ^ Society as a unit, recognised as rightly" exer- 
cising control over its members through absolute physical 
power Of course, this does not necessarily imply that there 
is an absolute boundary between the State and societ}^ Accord- 
ing to him the characteristics of society »pass gradually into 
those of the State He says in one place that society is >>the 
same body as the State, but minus the attribute of exercising 
what is in the last resort absolute physical compulsion 
As this power is a »rightlyv or '>lawfully» exercising force ol 


179 may distinguish Stale and Society, as Hegel and Bosanquet 
in different way|| seek to do; what we cannot do, and what neither Hegel 
nor Bosanquet attempts to do is to bifurcate the twO‘> (Barker, op cit , 
p. 119) 

180 Theory of State, p. 172 

^8^ Op, cit , p. 173. 
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society, we find in Bosanquet's definition of the State the two 
elements, the sociological and the juridical, 4h at in the first 
chapter we regarded as necessary for an -empiricah> conception 
of the Slate. The question to wliich of these we are to refer 
the attribute :>absolute;^ — or perhaps we can say sovereignty > 
— will be considered later on. 

The definitions mentioned of the State do not however 
present a complete picture of, Bosanquet’s conception of the 
State, for what interests Bosanquel most is the philosophical 
or ethico-normative aspect. I understand by the state ihe 
power which, as the organ of a community, has the function 
of maintaining ihe external conditions necessary to the best 
From the foregoing we know that the best life^ which 
according to Bosanquel is the highest value, is defined as the 
fundamental logic ot will. What we therefore have now to 
show is that the absolute coercive power that the State repre- 
sents does not prejudice the logical wholeness of the teal or^ 
general will, but that, on the contrary, it is necessary for 
society and the best life. In this and the next section, however, 
we shall take up only the more external attitude of the State 
to society and the best life, supplementing this in the two 
following sections with an analysis of the more intimate rela- 
tion of the State to the individual and to a Super-State society 
respectively. 

It is alleged that compulsion is not in pari materia with the 
ethical life of the individual, that compulsion can even bring 
this life into danger. The activity of the State ought therefore 
to be restricted to )>securing the performance of external 
actions But we must not forget that the State also partly 
uses, so to speak, spiritual means to influence the individual, 
and produces in him a tendency to act in a certain way and 
hence also the very acts themselves. Whether this tendency 


Ideals, p 271. 

Theory of State, p 175. 
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has proceeded rrom high or low motives, does not concern the 
State This is why the activity of the State ought to be confined 
to inducing the individual lo acts that it is better to perform, 
whatever the motive, than not to perform at alid^ ' And, further, 
there are acts which can prejudice the best life and which the 
State can use its authority to prevent. Here it becomes the task 
of the State to act as a hindrance of hindrances to the best life 
or common good, and a compulsion that checks or weakens 
compulsion hostile to true freedom can be regarded as positive 
from a certain point of view. It can therefore be said that 
» State action is negative in its immediate bearing, though posi- 
tive both in its actual doings and its ultimate purpose».^®® The 
State qua power, compulsion, need not therefore encroach 
upon the ethical development of the individual, but may pro- 
mote it instead by being a hindrance of hindrances. But even 
if the function of the State is restricted to checking hindrances 
to Ihe'^best life, the State is none the less necessary in a com- 
munity^ Human beings are not purely rational beings that 
can Ifve together in peace and harmony. Conflicting claims are 
inevitable, and unless there is a supreme authority equipped 
with the necessary power, justifiable claims will run the risk 
of not becoming rights, since society does not possess enough 
power to recognize them. Concomitantly all morality would 
be excluded, for only the arbitrary claims of the several indi- 
viduals would then come to rule as the highest norms. To 
preclude such a state of things, the community must possess 
coercive power over its members. » Without such a power — 

there can be no ultimate and effective adjustment of the 

claims of the individuals, and of the various social groups in 
which individuals are involved. 

The State, however, is not a mere coercive organization. It 
has also a more >^sociaT> side that comprises >unaterial condi- 

38'^ Op. cit, pp. 176 f. 

Op. cit, p. 178, 

Op. cit., pp. 172 t. 
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lions which come close to life, such as houses, ’wages, educa- 
tional apparatus The function of the Slat,e here is whoih 
positive, for it sustains the ethical self-determination of the 
individual. This element of Slate 'activity is possible because 
man’s mind is so intimately bound up A\hth »its embodiments 
in material things as we have strongly emphasized before. 
The moral will is not merely something inward, not merely 
abstract »Moralitatv>, but also concrete »Sittlichkeit». To it 
belong the organized institutions of the community, such as 
schools, libraries, museums, almshouses, etc. Such establish- 
ments are not directly connected with the coercive power of 
the State, but have their root in the ethical mind of the citi- 
zens. Just in virtue of the very fact that these material things 
are so »charged with mind and wilL> they cannot be directly 
» accessible to State compulsion », for then they would lose 
their character of elements in the best life.^*^^ There is, for 
instance, but little use in compelling anyone to go to mugeums, 
to study at a university, etc. 

Thus, for Bosanquet, the State is something more thun a 
so-called »Rechtsstaat» — the mere maintenance of an order. 
It is also a cultural and welfare institution with ethical ends. 
In this it differs from the State as conceived by extreme individ- 
ualism. It is however a question whether there is any essential 
difference between Bosanquet’s view, as we have outlined it 
above, and that of the more moderate individualists. The latter 
took cognizance of not merely the State as >/Rechtsstaatv, but 
also of the social side. In what, then, does the difference lie 
between Bosanquet’s universalistic und the moderate individ- 
ualistic doctrines'^ We can doubtless agree that it is not prin- 
cipally to be sought in the sociological or the juridical element, 
nor in the fact that the State has a certain limited task in the 
ethical life of the individual, but in the different interpretations 

Op cit, pp. 183 t 
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of what man’s ethical life implies and what constitutes its 
necessary basis. ^ It is only from such a point of view that we 
can understand how the State can have a positive function for 
Bosanquet in spite of his niosi emphatic affirmation that the 
distinctive action of^ the State has its root in the '>stern and 
negative side''>’'^^ of the community and that its end is hind- 
rance of hindrances V. 

Moral life must possess reality, i. e it must also have an 
outward side. Therefore Bosanquet did not regard the real 
will as an abstract ideal, but as the general will embodied in 
the institutions and laws of the State. Moral life must have a 
finite side, as Hegel expresses it. But as a result it becomes 
involved in the conflicts and contradictions that prevail in the 
tiiiite world. The^ task of the State is therefore to adjust the 
conflicting claims of the individuals. Hence the State is as 
necessar}^ as the outward side of moral life; indeed, we could 
say aps the reality of moralit}^ We need not be straining 
Bosanquet’ s conception if we say that there can no more be 
a moral life without the outward side, the State, than the 
development of the soul can be conceived as graduall}^ making 
the body unnecessary. This is diametrically opposed to 
Spencer’s individualism, and also, as we shall see later, to a 
large extent to Hobhouse’s. 

With 4hat the actual ground is given that enables Bosanquet 
to unite the view of the State as the negative side of the 
community, thus only indirectly, through external actions, an 
acting power, and the view of the State as an expression of 
the general will, as an imperative compelling man to be free. 
It is evident that the ground for uniting these two theses is 
very weak. If man’s real seif consists in freedom, and the 
power of the State can make the individual free, cannot the 
State be spoken of as a direct promoter of moral life and not 
merely as a hindrance of hindrances to this iife'i^ And how 
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does this agree with such an utterance as » every act done by' 
the public power has one aspect of encroachment, however 
slight, on the sphere oi character and intelligence Bosan- 
quet acknowledges the difficulty', but he claims that »this 
prima lade contradiction is realty a pfoof of the vitality of 
our principle According to him this vitality has its source 
111 self-government, when its two factors are taken in full 
strength. It would mean more^ or less what McDougall con- 
siders the necessary condition for the Nation-State: our 
consciousness of and our loyalty to the community as a 
whole. Hence for Bosanquet self-government in its full sense 
is onty possible when the State is a full expression of the 
general will. As our real self is identical with this general will, 
the constraint exercised by the State is merely the constraint 
on what in us is »recalcitrant through rebellion, indolence, 
incompetence, or ignorance ». Thus the constraint comes to us 
>ms something which claims to be ourself, but which, for the 
moment, we more or less fail to recognise Even if the 
constraint operates negatively in the sense that it suppresses 
our unintelligent self, it acts positively by giving freedom to 
our real self. But perhaps someone will object that such a 
constraint, in spite of its being directed onty against our casual 
and fragmentary self, does not ensure us any freedom, for this 
can onty be attained by us through self -development, or at 
least only when we meet this constraint as a social suggestion 
we spontaneously rise to accept. 

For Bosanquet, however, it is possible to draw another 
conclusion because of the concrete notion of freedom we have 
seen him assert. From the sketch we have previously given of 
this notion we will here draw the consequences for legislative 
compulsion. 

Liberty is not absence of determinations established by ex- 

^*^2 Op cit, p 179. 

Op. ctfc., p 186. 
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'ternai fomiaii\^e forces, but -has grown up within tiic positive 
deteriiiinations of life^ The demand for completer liberty can 
tiierefore go liand-in-haiid with the desire for more thorough- 
going legislation ^ For the" anti-governmental theorists, e. g 
Spencer, the ideal consisted in the largest possible liberty of 
individual acts, and they thought that social evolution pointed 
in the direction of this ideal, as the hard patriarchal authority 
of the military State was in process of dissolution before the 
advance of the industrial State. Bosanquet objected here that 
although present social evolution certainly shows an increase 
of liberty, this does not mean that it must at the same time 
show a decrease of restriction.^®' Liberty is of qualitative 
character and therefore liberty and legislation do not stand in 
inverse ratio to each other. It is only at first sight that it 
seems a paradox to say the more liberty the more restriction, 
and vice versa But there are many examples which show that 
this vparadox- is the actual reality of life. Compare life to, e. g.. 
a tree, says Bosanquet, and » liberty might then be expressed 
as the access of the leaves to light and air, and restriction or 
compulsion might be typified by the strong fixtures of the 
stem and branches » We can also illustrate this theory of 
Bosanquet’s with what we mentioned in another context, viz. 
that school education was of value to the child even if it was 
felt to be '’an intolerable restraint. The State educates the child 
to liberty by means. of restraint. The mind of the child gels, 
so to speak, more determinations by widening its mental hori- 
zon. An uneducated child has certainly been subjected to less 
organized restraint, but is such a child for this reason more 
free? It may even succumb under the constraints of the ex- 
ternal world sooner than the child that has learnt through 
organized restraint to control itself and its environment 

Op. cit, p. 181. 
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This example also gives us a necessar}" characteristic of 
liberty in its uiiiversalistic interpretation, tor we must not 
neglect to emphasize order as an important, perhaps the most 
important, character of this liberty. School compulsion could 
not, of course, be a means to liberty if It were arbitral'}^ or 
involved methods that deranged the development of the child 
mind. The aim is not merely to make life as many-sided as 
possible, but also to make it i;ationaL Bosanquet therefore 
attributes two characteristics to liberty: comprehensiveness and 
rationality.^®® Just because present social evolution is proceeding 
in the direction of the realization of these two qualities, it is 
possible to speak at the same time of an increased liberty and 
an increased compulsion. Through legal conveyance and con- 
tract, which permeate all the relations of civilized life, the 
modern Slate has provided the conditions essential for the 
existence of liberty. And our manufacturing, commercial and 
educational systems have received the sanction of the State, 
and it »is quite impossible that completely new outgrowths of 
civilization or complete transformations of our mode of doing 
business should fail to be registered under a social sanction».“"® 
At the same time compulsion has grown into rationality. It is 
adapted to life’s own laws, »to the particular definite shape 
and balance of civilized life, so as to support it, and not inter- 
fere with it»."®^ If a gardener — Bosanquet points out in one 
example — lops and tends a tx'ee to make it grow vigorous 
and beautiful, and props up its branches to make them grow 
in a certain direction, he must do this in the proper way in 
order to avoid injuring the tree. Similarly, legislative compul- 
sion must set in at the right point, so that it supports the 
reasonableness or equilibrium proper to life and society."®“ In 
what this social rationality consists, has already been stated. 

Op. at, p. 368. 
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^My station and its duties>' is the expression of this rationality. 
Stale compulsipn, if it is to be rational, must guarantee the 
individual his station, i. e. maintain and recognize those claims 
the individual has to the external conditions necessary for his 
iiilfilmeiit of the duties of his station. But with this we have 
passed to another problem in Bosanquef s political philosophy, 
a problem that represents one of the great differences between 
the individualistic and universalistic views of the State, namely 
the question of man’s rights. 

In Green we experienced some difficulty in reconciling the 
moral and legal aspects of rights. A slave had moral rights 
founded on his social relations to his equals, but they were not 
recognized by law. Can there thus be rights independent of 
whether they are" recognized by a legal system, or perhaps even 
independent of whether they are recognized at all"^ It was diffi- 
cult to find a satisfactory answer in Green. The same applies to 
Bosanquet’s system. According to this a right in the fullest sense 
can exist only if it combines the moral and legal aspects into a 
iinih »It both is, and ought to be, capable of being enforced 
at law.» » Rights then are claims recognized by the State ... to 
the maintenance of conditions favourable to the best life.»‘^'^ 
The best life consists in discharging the duties imposed on us 
by our stations or positions in the community, for only then 
can we become an organic part of the general will and common 
good. But these duties now give us claims upon the community 
to hinder obstacles in the way of their fulfilment. These claims 
are our rights. »A11 rights, then, are powers instrumental to 
making the best of human capacities, and can only be recognised 
or exercised upon this ground. The moral aspect stands 
clearly out here. Hence rights depend for their existence both 
on being recognized by the State and on being recognized 
because of their moral character. But why must they be recog- 
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nized at air^ Bosanqiiel poses the question thusi >Jf we deny 
that there can be unrecognized rights, do we not surrender 
human freedom to despotism or to popular caprice 

When Bosanquel answers this "question he seems to take 
into account merely social recognition, not State, and thus it 
cannot be fully elicited how he avoids State despotism. Bosan- 
quet's reasoning might be roughly put thusr^® Our station im- 
poses on us certain duties and obligations, which are dictated 
by the imperative that the logic of the whole or the general 
will constitutes. As this imperative is our real seif, it comes 
to us as a part of ourselves, and we are said to 5>recognize» 
anything when we feel that we are familiar with it. Hence we 
accord our recognition to the general will, which, from one 
point of view, has its roots in the interdepefidence of minds, 
in a social nexus of relations. As this is a logical whole, it 
gives every part its right place in the whole. In this wise we 
also recognize one another’s positions or stations in the tcom- 
munity, i. e. we recognize them as means to the common good 
Bosanquet’s conclusion can therefore be: »Thus, then, a right, 
being a power secured in order to fill a position, is simply a 
part of the fact that such a position is recognized as instru- 
mental to the common good», for »in so far as minds are united 
into a single system by their attitudes towards each other, their 
’positions’ and the recognition of them are one and the same 
thing»."^' Recognitions are consequently a matter of logic, not 
of fancies and wishes. Perhaps we could make Bosanquet’s 
meaning clearer by saying that if our moral duty is founded 
on our position in a logical whole, it is naturally impossible 
for us to have outside this any rights or any moral duties; 
we should otherwise, so to speak, be a contradiction in the 
logical system itself. 


Loc. cil 
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Now wliat place lias the Stale in this system Is it not 
suflicient for the rights lo be recognized by society, so that if, 
for instance, a despotic State refuses to sanction what a ma- 
jority of its members rega-rd as a necessary condition of the 
common good, this can nevertheless be regarded as a recognized 
right? Bosanquet is very obscure in this crucial point. This 
is probably due in part to the fact that in his treatment of 
rights he starts, as he says, from self-government in the full 
strength of both its factors.^ But from this it must not be 
assumed that Bosanquet means that rights in the fullest sense 
exist only in a Stale where democratic self-government exists. 
In one of his essays in » Social and International Ideals » he 
says, for instance, that ^>if force is applied to break through to 
the latent unity "and realise the full powers of the group, its 
members will not be more aggrieved than somebody always is 
under the most reasonable self-governmenl» Here there could 
thus^be rights that were both moral, i. e. aiming at a common 
good, and legal, i. e. recognized by the State, though without 
beiiig recognized by society qua totality of its members or a 
majority of them. But this capacity can devolve on the State 
only if its power is justified. »The force is justified or not, 
and on the whole is justified or not even for those subjected 
to it, according as it breaks through to a life worth living . . . 
or fails to do so.»“^^ But if it is morality that justifies the force, 
and this in its turn is the ground on which the rights rest, will 
not the rights rest in the last resort solely on the moral sanc- 
tion‘d In a certain sense this conclusion is correct, since the 
State is an expression of the general will, but it must not be 
forgotten that the State qua power is also a necessary condition 
for the objective moral world. Hence we have here a reciprocal 
relation. If force cannot be justified, then — and such an inter- 
pretation no doubt comes rather close to Bosanquet’s view — 
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there are here no riglils in the fullest sense, either for rulers 
or oppressed: the rights of the former lack the moral aspect, 
those of the latter the legal aspect. The State or society falls 
short of being what it professes t@ be, an organ of good life, 
foul notwithstanding this the oppressed hme no right until they 
have been able to modif}^ the law. But how can they do this 
in a despotic State except by revolTi^ Bosanquet seems here to 
approximate to Green's standpoint, and regards the individuaFs 
duty to revolt as a » social duty»r^^ although'^he does not make 
any direct statement as to when it is the individual’s duty to 
rebel. He merely says that in a State where the law can be 
amended by a constitutional process, there can exist no such 
duty, and in other cases >we have to set the whole value of 
the existence of social order against the importance of the 
matter in which we think Society defective»,'^^ — as we see, 
the same idea as in Green. 

From what has been adduced m this section we^ shall 
especially fasten upon two thoughts as characteristic of uni- 
versalistic political philosophy. 

1. Bosanquet regards the State as a necessary basis for 
society. The utopia of a future non-governmental community, 
which is so liable to creep into individualistic political theory, 
was vigorously repudiated by Bosanquet. Society could not 
exist without being held together by a supreme power, the 
State. Here he stands on the same line as modern political 
theory. For instance, Kelsen contends that collectivistic anarch- 
ism — which we have seen Spencer set as his ideal and which 
has also been advanced by Engels and Lenin — cannot escape 
getting a compulsive element in the community, since it does 
not hold a possible conflict between the postulated order and 
the private members of the community to be excluded. 
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2. Bosanq^iet has bridged the chasm between might and 
right. In our exposition of the Power-State idea we showed 
how difficult it was to combine the State as wielder of supreme 
power and the State as guardian of the individual’s rights 
According to Bosanquet, rights must be both moral and legal 
to be rights in the fullest sense: without external adjustment 
and sustainment they would possess merely an internal side 
and hence not be fully real, and without the moral aspect the 
power would be arbitrary. The*" Swedish political theorist Kjellen 
has expressed this argument thus, that through its power the 
State gives the community dr the nation »rational rein».‘^^ This 
idea constantly recurs in the Neo-Idealism of both England and 
Italy."^"^ Whether it is this external power, or the general will, 
that is regarded by Bosanquet as the sovereign power in the 
community, will now demand our attention. 


2. T!ie State as Sovereign Power. 

In his view of the sovereignty of the State Bosanquet stands 
closer to Rousseau ihaii to his idealistic predecessors > Sover- 
eignty is the exercise of the General Wilb'’^”' probably ex- 
presses his view best, and here his kinship with the thinker 
from Geneva also becomes apparent. However, Bosanquet does 
not seem to have given the problem of sovereignty any place 
of its own in his exposition, having treated it, as it were, here 
and there in passing. To avoid too fragmentary an exposi- 
tion of his conception of sovereignty, we shall try to present 
a clearer view of it by inserting it in a wider connexion. We 
shall especially consider the consequences that can be drawn 
from his scattered utterances and from his political philosophy 
in general as well as the views of those to whom Bosanquet 

Op. cit., p. 113. 
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refers or who stand near him. It is of great importance for 
us to get a tolerably clear view of what is essential in this 
notion, since it lies at the foundation of one of the most 
contested problems in Bosanquefs political philosophy: Is the 
Stale — and only the State — as sovereign power aiwa^-s an 
expression of the general wiir^ 

In our introductory chapter we set forth three different but 
necessary aspects of the State — the juridical, the sociological, 
and the ethico-normative — an^ we intimated that the notion 
of sovereignty, too, can be seen from these different points of 
view. From the juridical point of view, sovereignty is the unity 
of the legal system or the supreme source of laws; from the 
sociological point of view, sovereignty is the de facto supreme 
authority in the community; from the ethicd-normative, sover- 
eignty is the Ethical System. A theory of sovereignty there- 
fore has to answer three questions, which with Lindsay we 
can formulate as follows. The juridical: »what is the n>,ark of 
these rules which the courts enforce and are called law^?^) The 
sociological* Avhence does all this system of law get its author- 
ity The ethical: >why should we obey the sovereign 

Now what attitude does Bosanquet take to these different 
aspects of sovereignty‘s At first sight he seems to attach him- 
self fully and only to an ethico-normative conception of sover- 
eignty and to dissociate himself from especially the juridical 
conception as too abstract for a concrete philosophy of the 
State. Following Miss Foilett he accordingly asserts »the dia- 
metrical and fundamental contrast between Austinian sover- 
eignty, the sovereignty that is contemplated by legal experts, 
and the sovereignty contemplated by such a theory as ours» 
Here Lindsay rightly says it is owing to a confusion that 
Bosanquet believes his theory to be the opposite of Austin’s, 
a confusion that arises from his entirely disregarding the 
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•juridical side of the State Bosanqiiet ougut here to have paid 
more regard to his idealistic forerumiers, e g. Green and 
Ritchie, and not so much to Rousseau, for then he could have 
given this problem an all-round treatment. It is especially sur- 
prising that Bosanquct has made himself so independent of 
Green, whose exposition of sovereignty belongs to one of the 
most powerful portions of his political work. Green has en- 
deavoured to establish a synthesis of the three notions of sover- 
eignty, and has sliccessfull^’^ weighed the Austinian theory 
against Rousseau’s as well as de jure sovereignty against de 
facto. 

In our exposition of Green’s political philosoph}^ we in- 
timated that according to Austin the sovereign was the superior 
whose will is habfiualty obeyed. According to Green this con- 
ception of sovereignty differs from Rousseau’s in that it onty 
recognizes sovereignt}^ in a determinate person or persons and 
that itr considers the essence of sovereignty to lie in the power 
to put compulsion without a limit on subjects. Rousseau, on 
the other hand, ascribed sovereignty to the whole body of 
subject citizens and assumed it to be founded on will, not on 
unlimited power But in spite of this opposition between 
Austin and Rousseau, Green does not — as Bosanquet does — 
regard them as incompatible. They supplement each other. A 
fully devoloped State implies a definite supreme source of laws, 
and to that extent Austin is right as against Rousseau; but, if 

sovereign we mean the real determinant of the habitual 
obedience of the people, it must be sought in the general will, 
for a particular person or particular persons can possess power 
only if there are general interests in the maintenance of this 
power."”*^ Therefore Green prefers to say that the sovereign is 
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the C;X|>I^'§SS!011 oT file geueraf will rather than thut the general 
¥rj’ll hh'liif s()vercigii.^“^ 

BoMa'iqueL liowever, c!isc<sniiect:s liiiiiseli' completch^ iroiii 
'‘Aa.-hra's e/Hiception of sovereignty and accepts only Rousseau's, 
vfc:. ihal, sovereigniy is the exercise of IM general will. But lie 
dilTers from Rousseau in two respects. Firstly, according to 
BosaucitidvRoiisseaii glides into an abslract and ficlive concep- 
lion of so\e reigiity when he considers lliat the sovereign always 
\acls accofil hig to its idea as a whole and can never commit a 
wrhng. According to Bosanquet this would imply that Rousseau 
defines the State as wise and good, and then it is 
.'mvkmsiy merely a iaiuological conclusion that the sovereign 
qaiiool. cinnrnit any unjust act. For Bosanquet, on the other 
hand. Hie whole is liable to vices correlative to those which . . . 
arise ill the u}dividuah>."“" What ought to be observed here is 
that BosaiK|i!et docs not make the State or sovereign perfectly 
wise and good, although his critics often accuse him of dohig so. 

Second!}', Ro-usseau regards the people as sovereign. Bosan- 
queb lioweveiV'goes further in his adverseness to allowing sov- 
ereignty 'to belong to particular persons, and founds it on the 
whole as; siigln, )>SovereignW resides only in the organised 
whole aqting qua organised whole This sovereign power 
has dinly that force which the general will brings out by its 
imperative,., •»'T!;e imperative claim of the will that will itself 
is oier',u\viV inmost nature, and we cannot throw it off. This 


Op. cii., § 94. Green’s view is also largely shared by his pupil 
Ritchie, although the latter more strongly accentuates that Hobbes' and 
Austin's theory of sovereignty is abstract and that Roiisseairs contains a 
greater truth. Notwithstanding this, however, Ritchie does not call into 
question the justification of accepting a legal sovereign (Principles of 
State Interference, p. 68). Ritchie distinguishes, in fact, between three 
notions of sovereignty: the nominal (e. g. the king’s power), the legal 
(Parliament) and the political (the general wiilj (op. cit., p. 164), 

Theory of State, pp. 88 f. 
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is the ultimate' root of political obligation.""^ This thought can 
be made clearer^ by saying that it is the collective will which 
is both the moral and the political imperative. Especially has 
this been asserted by Miss Follett, whose development of the 
conception of sovereignty is regarded by Bosanquet as an elu- 
cidation of his own doctrine Thus she shows that there is 
no difference in kind between the individual as sovereign over 
himself, when he unifies the ^heterogeneous elements of his 
nature, and the sovereignty of the State, when it has power to 
create »one out of many», »one in which ail are».^"® Hence, 
as for Bosanquet, so also for her, unit}^ is the decisive factor. 

With reference to the character of this unity, we must not 
omit to point out that according to Miss Follett sovereignty is 
a psychological and sociological fact, and that it is dynamic, 
must be grown through our creative power. These two points 
of view seem to have been more stressed by Bosanquet in his 
introdpuction to the 1919 edition of »The Philosophical Theory 
of the States, perhaps under the influence of Miss Follett. For 
instance, he quotes with approbation the following passage, 
which especially emphasizes the character sovereignty has of 
a moral imperative of a psychological nature: »Five people 
produce a collective idea, a collective will. That will becomes 
at once an imperative upon those five people. It is not an 
imperative upon any one else. On the other hand no one else 
can make imperatives for those five people. It has been 
generated by the social process which is a self-sufficing, all- 
inclusive process . . . Self-government must always be grown. 
Sovereignty is always a ps^^'chological process. Therefore it 
can be regarded as a natural consequence to say that »the 
present state has no Tight’ to sovereignty 

224 Op cit, p. 139 

225 Op. cit., p. LV 

226 Follett, op. cit, p. 271. 

22^ Follett, op. Cit, p. 275, Bosanquet, op. cit., p. LVI. 
tolleti, op. Cit, p. 283; Bosanquet, loc cit. 
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But: is there not a contradiction in saving,* on one hand/ 
that sovereignty is a social or psychological^ process, on the 
other hand, that the present State lacks sovereignty The diffi- 
culty here lies in deciding to whaf extent Bosanquet subscribes 
to Miss Follett’s thesis that sovereignty ••belongs to the future 
comniuiiit}^ not to the present. However, if we are to find con- 
sistency in Bosanquet's system, we must not assume that sover- 
eignty is entirel}" lacking. In this system it must be regarded 
as having degrees. Perfect sovereignty is *then an ideal that 
consists in degrees of unity in the social process, and the more 
of this unity the State possesses (he more sovereignty it has. 
The ideal is of social-psychological character, in so far that it 
must be realized more or less in the present community for the 
State to be able to exist. Such an interpretatfon enables us also 
to find sense in Bosanquet’s statement that sovereignty and 
the truly absolute State are existences de facto, practical crea- 
tions. They exist by actual growth and accomplishment 

But a difficulty presents itself here. What does Bcisanquet 
mean by his statement that sovereignty is the exercise of the 
general will? Since every State action is also the exercise of 
the general will,“^^ are then State power and sovereign power 
identicaP^ The State would then de facto possess full sover- 
eignty, not merely partially realized sovereignty. And can the 
conclusion be drawn that the State and the general will are 
identical If this inference is disallowed, must not Bosanquet’s 
determination of sovereignty be regarded as self -contradictory: 
the general will as sovereign, i. e. as supreme power, is not 
really supreme? We must therefore first have a clear under- 
standing of what Bosanquet means by State power. 

At the beginning of this review of the notion of sovereignty 
we pointed out that a confusion was involved when Bosanquet 
rejected the Juridical conception of sovereignty in its entirety. 


Op. cit., p xni 
Op. cit , p. 216. 
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In fact, this concepdon lies implicit in Bosaiiquefs political 
philosophy when he defines the State as » rightly exercising . 
absolute physical power or »lawfuily exercising lorce»,“^^ a 
power that he calls absolute because »it has the distinctive 
function of dictating the final adjustment in matters of external 
action».“^" This entails both juridical and sociological sover- 
eignty. How these two stand to each other, has not been 
elucidated by Bosanquet. But we must no doubt assume that 
he considers > lawful » to be a necessary attribute of absolute 
physical power. Otherwise he would land in those contradic- 
tions which always attach to a theory of the State that does 
not allow for a synthesis of the sociological and juridical 
elements. Green is therefore right in maintaining that if 
someone has supr(?me power cle facto but not de jure he is not 
sovereign in the full sense of a »supreme law-making and law- 
enforcing power^>; and a sovereignty de jure that is not de facto 
wouldw cease to have supreme character. Two different sover- 
eigns in a State, one de jure and one de facto would, in fact, 
disorganize the State.“"'^ We here encounter the same problem 
as occupied us in the first chapter. There we came to the 
conclusion that only such social acts as can be assigned to the 
law are State acts. Now if there is a social power, e. g. a social 
group in the community or a foreign State, to which the de jure 
sovereign •is actually subject, we have here either a State in 
dissolution — revolution, war — or else this extraneous power 
must influence the sovereign in such manner that he can still 
act in conformity with the constitution, i. e. so that the unity 
of the legal system is not broken. There is accordingl}?' no 
essential difference if with Austin we regard the supreme source 
of the laws as sovereign or if with Kelsen we ascribe sovereigntv 
to the unity of the legal system In both cases we reach what 
is characteristic of State acts: of all the social processes that 

Op. cit, pp. 172, 173. 

Ideals, p. 273. 

Green, op cit , ^ 97 
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determine the acl:s of the State, only those can* be assigned io‘ 
the State, wliicii obtain State determination from the legal 
system. 

This determination of sovereignty ^is lying in the whole 
gives us a point of contact with Bosanquet’s view, fie has 
certainly been able io escape taking a position to de jure and 
de facto sovereignly by making the general will sovereign, for 
with this starting-point tiiat setting of the problem is meaning- 
less. But as the juridical and socioiogital conceptions ot 
sovereignty are implicit in his system, this has been infected 
with contradictions that cannot be looked upon as accidental. 
This comes out now that he — fully analogous to Kelsen — 
defines sovereignty as being >The relation in which each factor 
of the constitution stands to the whoie^>.“'^^' He can therefore 
also assume that »a constitution cannot be made except by 
modification of an existing constitution. If, to put a case, you 
have a multitude new to each other in some extra-political 
colony, they must assume a constitution, so to speak, before 
they can make one.»*'^^ From such a point of view it k also 
a natural consequence that he must reject the ideal of the 
sovereignty of the people, since sovereignty can only reside 
in the organized whole. What is the meaning, he asks, of 
»such a thing as ’the people' over and above the organised 
means of expressing and adjusting the will of the>»commun- 
itg».^^^ In the words italicized by us the juridical conception 
of sovereignty is clearly apparent, and, what is more important, 
a relation to the will of the community is to be found here. 
This statement is backed by another that comes immediately 
after, :)Law and constitution are utterances of the spirit of a 
nation».“®‘ 

The question is now: Is it the will of the community, the 

234 Theory of State, p 262 

235 Op. cit , p 263 

236 Op. cit , p 2621. {Italics ours). 
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spirit of the nation, to which sovereignty is to be attributed, 
or is it the lawful!}^ exercising force, the power of final 
adjustment in external matters Two explanations are here 
possible. 

The first explanation is miended to show that only the 
general will is sovereign, and that sovereignty does not there- 
fore belong to the supreme power of all, but to the highest 
ethical power. This would then imply that every State does 
not necessarily possess sovereignty. Whether Bosanquet agrees 
to this conclusion, is not easy to discern. We will return to 
our earlier question: Can the exercise of the general will 
amount to being identical with the general will"? The question 
is the same as the more general one. Is the State according to 
Bosanquet identical with the general wilP This question has 
been answered affirmatively by several of his critics. Bosan- 
quet expresses himself in this direction when he says it is the 
real or rational will »that thinkers after Rousseau have iden- 
tified with the State », and he points out at the same time that 
in this theory also lie Plato’s and Aristotle’s principles.^®‘‘^ And 
there can scarcely be any objection to assuming that the 
exercise of the general will is equivalent to being identical with 
the general will, especially if account is taken of Bosanquet’s 
conception of identity. 

This interpretation, however, cannot be regarded as the 
only possible one. In the section from which we have taken 
the above quotation he says that the real will, »as represented 
by the State, is only a partial embodiment of it».“'^^ And else- 
where, that »a representation of the Real Will is imperfect . . . 
just as the s^^stem of sciences is an incomplete expression of 
truth».'^'^^ We have also seen that, in contrast to Rousseau, 

Hobhouse, op. cii, p. 72, La&ki, Bosanquet’s Theory ot the General 
Will, p. 48. 

Theory ol State, p. 189. 
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Bosanquet does not regard the State as perfectly good and 
wise, blit considers that it is liable to the same faults as the 
private individual. This power can consequently grow so 
imperfect that it becomes a social duty for the individual to 
revolt. Here he comes very close to ’ Green, who regards 
sovereignty as being, »in the long run and on the whole», an 
expression of the general will, not the general will itself, as 
particular lavrs may conflict with it.“^“ If stress is laid on >dn 
the long run and on the whole», it is possible to assume that 
every State possesses sovereignty in the ethical sense, at it is 
only occasionally that the Slate puts itself above the general 
will. On the whole, however, it is this will that enables the 
State to exercise its power with success. As a general conclusion 
in interpretation of Bosanquet’s view we may therefore say 
that the conception of the Slate power as identical with 
sovereignty or the general will is possible provided the deviation 
of the empirical State from the general will or from th<^ State 
qua State can be considered as accidental. 

But is it really possible even »in the long run and on the 
whole » to make the State an expression of the general will? 
For instance, Broad urges against Bosanquet that »all actual 
States are worked mainly by inertia, fear, and various tribal 
illusions on the part of the governed, and ambition, interest, 
and occasionally a genuine desire for the general welfare on 
the part of the governing class».“^^ Bosanquet, however, has 
not denied that there is much egoism behind historical creations 
and social institutions: »It is plain, as Green says, that the idea 
of a common good has never been the sole influence operative 
in the formation and maintenance of States. And, in so far 
as it has operated at all, it has only done so in very imperfect 
forms. But in spite of this the State is according to Bosan- 
quet an expression of the general will, for only in so far as 


242 Political Obligation, § 9:3. 
Mind, 1918, p 370. 
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the State furthers common good is it possible for the State to 
have durable existence. Moreover, any purification of the 
egoistic motives is a course that conflicts with ail Hegelian 
theory of the State, since this would involve disregard of the 
right relation betweeif the abstract and concrete."^" 

ilssume, says Green in one place, also referred to by 
Bosanqiiet, that the social institutions really are an expression 
of common good, but whose conception of general good is it 
that they give expression to’’^“‘^® Whose freedom is it that the 
State guarantees'^ »To an Athenian slave, who might be used 
to gratify a master’s lust, it would have been a mockery to 
speak of the state as a realisation of freedom; and perhaps it 
would not be much less so to speak of it as such to an untaught 
and under-fed denizen of a London yard with gin-shops on 
the right hand and on the left Is it not the fear of punish- 
ment and the necessity of submitting to the coercive power of 
the SVate — in some degree endurable from having become a 
habit of the individual — that prevents the oppressed class 
from# rising in rebellion, and not the feeling that the State is 
an expression of the general will? And is it not then » seriously 
misleading » to assert that the State has the same source as 
morality, since the force is set up by selfish motives and 
obeyed on account of fear.~^® In spite of this critical attitude, 
however, • Green regards the State as ultimately founded on 
will, on common good, not on force. We find the same 
attitude in Bosanquet We have seen that he, too, finds some 
justification in the criticism, though he is less sceptical than 
Green and assigns »a greatly diminished importance to his 
criticisms As reason for his reservation he states that »tlie 
time has gone b}" for the scrupulous caution which Green 

Loc. cit,, 

Political Obligation, § 120; Theory of State, p 268 
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displayed in estimating the value of the State to its members;- 
A more intimate experience of social life has ^ shown that the 
poorer classes have the same feeling for good as the rich, and 
that fear of punishment plan's 'a very small pari in the 
maintenance of the social system, » while the place of a 
habituation, which is essentially ethical, is comparatively 
large 

i/ This comes out still clearer in the ordinary member of the 
State, e. g. an English labourer He is" generally a law- 
abiding citizen, observant of current conceptions of honour, 
honest m all his dealings, and strives to do his duty to his 
family and his fellow-men, hence contributing to building up 
and sustaining the community on ethical foundations. In 
addition, this average man almost always has a feeling for 
home and country, perhaps more than he himself in’ calm 
times is inclined to think. If we therefore »look at the spirit 
of the whole life we shall sec that it is substantially depo>ndent 
on the recognition of a good, and feels that dependence in 
concrete form».“^‘^ 

This so-called concrete conception becomes not least 
apparent when Bosanquet — also here following Hegel and 
Green — tries to show that rulers and conquerors as well are 
not impelled solely by egoistic motives Life is a whole, but 
made up of particulars, and therefore we must not. pick out 
one of these particulars and regard it as isolated. Nor can 
we so regard the selfish motive in abstraction from the whole. 
Egoistic or egotistic motives are not » without direction from 
an involuntar}^ reference to social good», just as little as tiie 
pure desire for social good is vunalloyed by egoistic motives 
We must not let the subjective and objective ends exclude each 

250 Op Clt, p IX. 
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olher. Therefore, when the great historical personalities are 
represented as moved by only subjective springs of action, they 
are considered, according to Hegel, in the same way as by the 
^psychological valets *, '>Tur'welche es keine Helden gibt, iiicht 
well diese Helden, sondern well jene nur die Kammerdiener 
smd>.“'"'^ In contrast to the valet we must view human acts in 
the bulk. To turn with moral disgust from an act because the 
agent found satisfaction in it »is to fall back into the mere 
general willing of tte abstract good»,“’’^ or as Hegel so vividly 
expresses it* >Die Loorbeeren des blossen Woilens sind trockeiie 
Blatter, die niemals gegriint haben».“'^ 

Green and, following him, Bosanquet also say that the ac- 
tions of bad men are » overruled . for good.'^® We must not 
look upon, for instance, Napoleon’s actions as a result of merely 
egoistic motives. Bosanquet has once stated that our ideas must 
come from somewhere. We get them from the conci'ete system 
in which we find ourselves a part. It was the same with the 
ideas to which Napoleon gave reality. They did not spring 
solely from his selfish ambition, but also and perhaps princi- 
pally from influence exerted by the concrete objective system 
he belonged to, through which influences his selfish interests 
were doubtless often overborne or overruled. We might also 
say that it was only because Napoleon’s aims had something 
in common with the ideas of the time that he was able to carry 
out his ideas, and for this reason they can be regarded — in 
Hegel’s terminology — as rational. '>They came into existence 
through the working of innumerable minds towards objective 
ends by the inherent logic of social growth 

Perhaps no other problem in the universalistic theory of 
the State leads us so clearly as does this one to the basic view 

Rechtsphilosophie, § 124. 

Theory ot State, p 271. 
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of this theory, viz. the conception of reason in history and of 
coiiinioii good and the general will as xealized in the institutions 
and laws of the State and society, or, in brief, the State as an 
ethical category, as having ethical sovereignty. According to 
this theory the State is fully determined Only if due account is 
taken of the ethical point of view, since the general will is the 
reason for the existence of the State power, since ^^what makes 

and maintains States as States is will and not force>^ and »this 

■> 

principle cannot be overthrown by the faot§ of self-interest in 
ordinary citizens, or of selfishness in those who mould the 
destinies of nations 

3 The State in Means-End Reiation. 

If the sovereignty of the State consists in its ethical charac- 
ter, will not the consequence be that the individual and personal 

is subordinate to the State. Will not the individual be merely 

% 

a means? 

Such criticism is very commonly met with from indiviUual- 
ists. We have previously mentioned (pp. 263f ) that the difference 
between the universalistic and individualistic views of society 
lay in their different conception of the character of the ethical, 
and was not so much of social-psychological nature. Even if, 
for instance, McDougall assumes a group mind that is more 
than the sum of the individual minds, he does not withdraw 
his idea that from an ontological and axiological point of view 
the individual is primary and the State secondary."®^ It is how- 
ever evident that the opposition between the moderate individ- 
ualism to which McDougall belongs and the moderate univer- 
salism of the British neo-idealists is not so pronounced as be- 
tween the nineteenth-century British individualists and, e. g., 
Hegel. McDougall, for instance, has emphasized the whole as 
to some extent a self-existing value, and has sought to establish 

260 Op cit , p. 274 
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a syiiihesis of4he good of all and Ihe good of llie wliole.““" of 
laissez-faire and socialisni, of Ihe doctrine of society as an 
organism, and that of society as founded upon reason and free 
wilL.. This is the view of h community where a maximum 
and perfection of organisation'^ is » combined with the maxi- 
mum of liberty and where the individual is conscious of the 
whole, his place and functions in it/^’’ We accordingly see that 
the ideal community occupies the focal point for McDoiigalL 

Just on accouflt of this tendency in McDougall to use a 
highl}’' developed nation as » Ideal typus/>, the difference between 
him and Bosanquet does not stand out so sharply. The synthe- 
sis we have seen McDougall make is also BosanqueTs. What 
difference there is between them lies in their respective starting- 
points. While McDougall sees in the community an expression 
and outcome of the individual’s innate tendencies, Bosanquet 
considers this relation to be in part the reverse. This is bound 
up with Bosanquet's view of the w^hole as concrete reality. 
The individual is real only to the extent he belongs to the 
whole, just as the whole is real only in and through its parts. 
This view of reality also lies at the foundation of, or is identical 
with, a corresponding synthesis of the value of the individual 
and the value of society. 

For Bosanquet the individual is no more an end in himself 
independent of the State or society than the State is an end 
independent of the individual, and the individual is no more a 
means to the State than the State is a means to the private 
individual. Bosanquet does not halt here before an either — or, 
but seeks a synthesis, a both — and. Miss Follett’s thesis that 
the State and the individual are -Mifferenl aspects of the same 
process could also be regarded as Bosanquet’s. Indeed, this 
view is merely a consequence of Bosanquet’s teleological con- 
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ccption of the whole, of which we have previausly given an 
account. We then found that a teleological v’hole is an identity 
111 difference and not a means-end relation. The same theory 
also applies to the teleological whole constituted by the State. 
The notions individual and community ai’^ correlative through 
and through, and il is a contradiction in terms >[o distinguish 
the one element from the other as superior from inferior, or 
as means from endv.^^^* Here is ^sl single web of content which 
in its totality is society and in its riifferentiations the individuals. 
To make the totality the means to the differentiations or vice 
versa is like making a drama the means to characters, or the 
characters to the drama 

This relation between whole and pari can be illustrated by 
the same example as we used in explicatioli of the general 
will as a concrete universal. We there compared a concrete 
universal and its parts to a tree and its parts. Now the State 
is not, according to either Hegel or Bosanquet, an aniipal or 
vegetable organism, although from one point if view the anal- 
ogy is apt every organism is an embodiment of life. The paids of 
a tree have life only in and through the tree, and the tree has 
life only in and through its parts One part, e. g., a leaf, could 
certainly exist without the tree, but it would be without life. 
In assisting to sustain the life of the whole the various parts 
contribute to maintaining their owm life. If we w^eredo speak 
of any end here, it would be life. The case is the same with 
the organism w^e call the State. The individual possesses spirit- 
ual and more life only in and through society and the State, 
just as society and the State can exist only in and through indi- 
viduals. The individual is therefore not a means to a 'material > 
mass, for 'the individual mind is an active form of manifestation 
of a single pervading life, which in its \vholeness is to be found 
in the State. To make as much as possible of this life, i. e. to 
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realize the best life, or — in HegeFs mode of expression — to 
realize freedom, in this consists the ultimate end for the indi- 
vidual and the State."^" When therefore in Hegelian terminology 
the State is called a seif-end, this does not imply that the State 
is an external means*, but that it is an embodiment of life, in 
the same way as a tree embodies organic life. »HegeF/, says 
Bosanquet, ^>does not mean anything which can be intellgibly 
expressed by saying that society is an end to its members. The 
end, if we must use that term, is, I suppose, the completest 
embodiment of the idea compatible with the finite conditions 
of life».^^® Bosanquet also* expresses this thought thus, that 
our actual or lower self is a means to our higher self, to the 
real or general will. This would accordingly imply the same 
as to say that th^ individual is a means to the moral life. 

If ' the means-end idea is considered from such a point of 
view, many of the doubts entertained against the Hegelian 
theory of the State will disappear. Even so, the difference 
that remains between the Hegelian or universalistic view and 
the individualistic is sufficient to be denoted as essential. For 
indivfdualism the State is simply and solely an external means 
to the best life; it may also be said that from an axiological 
point of view the State is something neutral that only occasion- 
ally acquires the character of a value, in the same way as the 
intelligent self-interests can be regarded as something good 
because they are means to social well-being. This fact, however, 
does not make them ethical in their essence. For universalism, 
on the other hand, the State is a necessary expression, a neces- 
sary embodiment, of the best life. The State is ethical in its 
essence. If there is to be any ethical life at all, this must be 
realized and embodied by a social organization, for a morality 
that is merely an » ought » is no true moral life,^"^^ just as little 
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as life would be only an o’ught to inorganic nature Just as life 
must be embodied in the material, and — if we are permitted 
to adopt a teleological point of vievv — just as animal and 
vegetable organisms exist for the s%ke of life, so do individuals 
and States exist for the ethical life. 

4 Tlie Melatloii of the State to Non-State Orders and Systems. 

Probably one of the commonest objections raised against 
the universaiistic theory of the State is thaf it goes too far in 
its absolutificatioii of the State* it makes the State a supreme 
ethical category and it makes the" present Stale the terminal 
point of development It is reproached for not paying sufficient 
regard to the values that are realized, if not independent ol 
social life, yet independent of State life, the lafter is even alleged 
to act on account of its coercive character as a check on the 
individuaFs moral strivings. Some ask whether other organi- 
zations, e. g the Church, are not expressions of higher values 
than those represented by the Stale And further, why the 
theory does not go bej^ond the Stale and national unity to an 
International order, where the well-being of humanity, not 
merely of the nation, would be the ultimate goal. What reason 
is there for development to stop just at the Nalion-Stale^^^ Is il: 
not, as Hobhouse asserted against Bosanquet, vthe high duty 
of philosophy to look beyond this narrow standpoint >and seek 
the universal view»'^*“‘^ 

The criticism against universaiistic absolutism of the State, 
which we have outlined here, is not fully justified. To a certain 
extent it is applicable to Hegel, but not to Bosanquet. .^Neither 
the State, however, nor the idea of humanity, nor the interests 
of mankind, are the last word of theory is no chance asser- 
tion of BosanqueFs but a consistent development of his basic 
philosophical conception — and we might also say of HegeFs. 
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We shall the:i:efore consider what relation the objective moral 
world has, firstly, to Non-State organizations, e. g the Church, 
secondly, to a Super-State order, and finally, to humanity. 

1. We have earlier staied that Bosanqiiet makes religion 
the highest value. But would not the consequence then be that 
the Church, as the chief expression of religious value, acquired 
primacy over the State? This is one of the most abstruse prob- 
lems in Hegelian political philosophy, not least in Bosaiiquet. 
Hegel has furnished at least a theory of the relation between 
State and Church, but Bosanquet has given this problem only 
a passing mention. The general purport of his reasoning, 
however, is that only our position as citizens can include the 
whole of our self, can fully represent ">our own greater self, 
or our whole conception of a common good^S since it includes 
ail other interests and associations, and makes them possible.^^® 
Only through the State are other institutions >mapable of playing 
a rational part in the object of human will». And if the Church 
stood outside State life, it would soon be >'>a prey to stagnation 
and jdisease» ; Bosanquet refers here to the temper of those who 
live sOlely for the Church. 

These indications afford us sufficient reason to assume that 
on the Avhole Bosanquet stands in this question on the same 
ground as Hegel. To Hegel religion is the foundation of the 
State, but this must not be interpreted as meaning that the 
State should »auf Verniinftigkeit beruhen und aus ihr hervor- 
gehen».^^^ What distinguishes the State and religion is, firstly, 
that the Idea as religion has its place »im Innern des Gemuts», 
while the Idea as State » in der Welt steht», gives itself »Welt- 
lichkeit^) and hence acquires »ein Dasein und eine Wirklich- 
keit».^^^ Religion is thus subjectivity, though /> absolute Wahr- 
heit»; the State is »die wahrhafte Weise der Wirklichkeit)^ 

Science and PhiL, p. 276 

Theory of State, p 140. 

Rechtsphilosophie, Zusatz zu § 270. 

Op. cit., § 270 and Zusatz. 
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and therefore Hegel is also able to say lhat religipii is perfected 
in ethical life ' Secondly, the State is distinguished from reli- 
gion by having >^die Gestalt einer rechtlichen Pflicht ^ without 
regard to the sentiment of the individual, while the sphere of 
religion is die Innerlichkeit' ; if it strove, to be more, it would 
become tyrannical. From this it follows, thirdly, that '^der 
Inhalt der Religion ein eingehiillter ist^), i e. it has its source 
in pure feeling, while the acts of the State must be rational, 
must be firm and objective and not founded on capricious- 
ness.“"'‘ Therefore, if religion were to rule alone, it would 
obliterate »die besonderen Unterschiede» that must always be- 
long to an objective whole. Religion would then become fanat- 
icism. Especiall}^ this last point bears full resemblance to the 
view we found in Bosanquet. ^ 

Although religion is the inwardness of man, it must act in 
the outside world. This it does through the Church, which is 
a manifestation of the subjectivity, the feeling and belief, that 
constitutes religion. The Church, of course, must not make its 
precepts compulsory rules, for this would conflict with s^enti- 
ment and destroy the distinctive character of religion.”'^ Hegel’s 
statement that such rules would take the form of laws puts 
one strongly in mind of Kelsen’s that the Church as a juridical 
order is the State.^^"® The Church would then have the same 
functions as the State, and, placed in an imperfect world, it 
would be as liable to fall into error and aggression as the State. 
Hegel and Bosanquet therefore see in the separation of State 
and Church the only possibility for the Church to devote itself 
peaceably to man’s spiritual needs and the State to realizing 
the ethical life in the world.^®^ 

It is the same, according to Bosanquet, with the relation 

Begnif der Religion, Sammti. Wke, XII, Lpz , 1925, p. 302. 

Rechlsphilosophie, loc cit. 

Loc. cit 

Staatslehre, p. 133. 

Hegel, op cit , § 270; Bosanquet, op. cit, p. 265. 
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between the Slate and other associations than the (diurch The 
State has its special task, which no association, at home or 
abroad, can fulfil. This task of vmamtaining in a certain terri- 
tory the external conditions of good life as a whole cannot 
inquire into the sentiments underlying associations. The State 
is nevertheless absolute in the sense that it is the sole judge 
as to when it is necessary to prohibit and prevent the expres- 
sion, in external facts, of any loyalty but that to the community 
which it represents 

It has been urged against Hegel that he did not arrive at 
a satisfactory answer to the question of the relation the Stale 
and religion bear to each other.“^^ At the same time as he 
makes religion the substratum of the State and allows individ- 
ual States to devtilop or dissolve in the historical process, he 
accords the ethical life, or der objektivc Geist , an absolute 
value in relation to religion, or '>der absolute Geist , so that 
all cojanexioii between them is severed. This inconsistency has 
given birth to the accusation against Hegel that he absolutifies 
the present State. His exposition in Philosophie des Rechls 
is at times of a nature to justify such a conclusion. Bosanquet 
has here given a clearer exposition. Like Hegel, he affirms 
religion to be the foundation of social unity, but he lays stronger 
stress than Hegel on this foundation, just as he more explicitly 
maintains that the State as absolute does not mean the highest. 
Art, philosophy, and religion are certainly, according to Bosaii- 
quet, »in a sense the very life-blood of society but at the 
same time they point beyond the community to a higher less 
contradictory unity. Since this is also HegeFs fundamental 
view,“®'^ we ought not to attach undue importance to the incoii- 

Heals, pp 283 f 

Georg Lasson, Emfuhrung in Hegels Religionsphilosophie, Lpz., 
1930 (Hegel’s Sammtl Wke, XIV), p 8 

284 Theory of State, p 310. 

Ideals, p. 272 ii , Phalen, Das ErkeniUnisprobleni in Hegels Pliilo- 
sopbic, Ups., 1912, p 399. 
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sisl;eiic3’ in Ms Philosophic des Rechts , especially as he also 
here emphasizes that individual Slaters have to render account 
before the tribunal oi world history, where the law of the 
world spirit rules, for this law isi das allerhochste 

2. But, as for instance Phalen points mit. Hegehs absoluti- 
fication of the present State is also ascribable to another fact. 
The Hegelian theor}" with its self-contained unity regards the 
last as also the highest, mnd da die zeitliche Entwicklung z. B. 
der Staatsformen sich mit der logischen deckt, so muss Hegel 
konsequenterweise die Staatsform seiner Zeit als die hochste 
auffassen But it may be taken that this does not mean 
more than that the present is the absolute! 3^ highest onl3’' in 
relation to the past, not to the future. 

Nor must we interpret Bosanquet otherwise when he makes 
the Nation-State the highest instance of ethical value. For him 
the State is the guardian of a whole moral world, but does 
not itself act within a moral world As we know, to bg real, 
the common good or the general will must be embodied in a 
concrete organization with a common experience, sentiment, 
tradition, and aspiration. But as social reality is now, the 
Nation-State is the largest bod}^ in possession of these requisite 
conditions for a general will Therefore the State is not, as for 
instance the individual, referred to an objective moral order. 
Now the consequence of this is that in its acts the Statens bound 
in a certain way by other moral norms than the individual. 

The State, as such, certainly cannot be guilty of personal 
immorality, and it is hard to see how it can commit theft or 
murder in the sense in which these are moral offences 
This statement arouses opposition in many, since they infer 
from it that Bosanquet takes the same standpoint as Machia- 
velli, that the individual, e. g. the prince, who acts in the name 

2 ®® Rechtsphilosopliie, § 340. 

Phalen, op cit , p. 399. 

Ideals, p 288. 

2^9 Theory oi State, p. 300. 
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of the State, is not bound by either moral or legal considera- 
tions. But this is to misunderstand Bosanquet's meaning, even 
if it is correct that, like Machiavelli, Bosanqiiet assigns >the 
prince^> other laws than the private individual. 

What makes a satisfactory solution very difficult here, is 
the vagueness around the question in what respect an act can 
be assigned to the State and not to a private person. What is 
meant by saying that a State is moral or immoral? Bosanqiiet 
would have gained much by more closely determining what is 
empirically meant by an act of State. He furnishes merely the 
negative determination that an act which violates the law 
cannot be a State act;^°^ and, as previously mentioned, we have 
not found in him any explicit explanation of the relation 
between the State and the juridical system. This is due to his 
ethico-normative conception of the State. Thus he does not 
say with, for instance, Kelsen that only the act which is in 
conformity with a system of law can be assigned to the State, 
but, purely ethically, though analogous to Kelsen, that a State 
act h one to which the State is - substantiailv bound , and one 
that springs from the obligations and aims of the State, as a 
whole And hence, from his starting-points, he is fully 
justified in asking* vif the act was immoral, can the State, as 
suchj really have willed Certainly he regards such a 

posing of the question as a mere refinement/, but in his 
political system it must inevitably contain a truth, for, if the 
State is defined as an ethical conception or system, a whole 
aiming solely at public interests, an immoral act can obviously 
not belong there, just as little as a non-juridical act can pertain 
to the State if this is regarded as a juridical system of norms. 
Bosanquet, however, is fully aware that there is a danger here 
of the State holding itself pure, i e. aiming at the common 
good, however its agents may act, but he regards this danger 

Op cit., p 303 n. 
sai Op, cit, p, 301. 

Op. cit., p. 300. 
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as unavoidable."'^'' Of course, an agent who sacrifices public 
interests to liis own can be punished by the State. But if lie is 
not punished, and the State sanctions his conduct, is the Stale 
then proceeding immorally? Or, as the question is generally 
formulated by Bosanquet '>does an interest of Slate justify 
what would otherwise be immorality or wrong-doing on the 
part of an officer of State The answer to this question 
must be seen from the point of view of Bosanquet’s concrete 
conception of morality. 

Bosanquet assumes no absolute moral rules of conduct, 
established for all people and all time. If there were to be any 
rule, it would be the best life, but, as every situation an individ- 
ual finds himself in is in some sense new, this rule does not 
always give guidance. Man must as it were^make morals for 
each occasion, »though in practice, assuming bona fides, he 
has in general little difficulty in discerning his duty at the 
moment A strictly moral judgment of others is scarceh%open 
to him at all.))""^^ Where the State is concerned, any moral 
judgment of its acts must, of course, be still more defecd^ivc 
The individual is placed in an objective moral world, burther-^ 
is no developed organized life between the States. The State 
stands as the supreme power, as a guardian of an organized 
life, but is not itself »protected by any scheme of functions or 
relations, such as prescribes a course for the reconciliation of 
rights and secures its effectiveness Consequently, when 
the life of the State is in danger, it must be thrown on its own 
resources to protect itself, while the individual is able to fall 
back upon and receive protection for his rights from a power 
standing above him. From his ethical starting-point, Bosan- 
quet arrives here at the same distinction as Kelsen between a 
State act and a private individual’s. Just as we cannot 

293 Op. cit , p. 301. 

294 Op. Cit , p. 302 
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according to Kelseii speak of Diebslahl Strafe , Exekiitioii^> 
'ausserhalb des.RecMssys terns , so can we not, in Bosanquefs 
view, speak of .war, confiscation, the repudiation of a debt'> 
as murder or theft in the customary sense of these terms, since 
ihey do not constitute a breach of an established moral 
order 

But has not Bosanquet here set too narrow limits to the 
ethical sphere and identified the moral order with the juridical 
system'? Must fhere not be a great difference between 
making the State a juridical order and making it the sole 
ethical order'? Even if we admit that the State is the largest 
organized body, nay, that it is the only order which makes 
moral life possible, cannot the moral character of the State be 
judged by comparing one State with another or with another 
organization? And does not Bosanquet now glide into the same 
ficlive view as he accuses Rousseau of when the latter regards 
the State as always perfectly good and wise? Bosanquet does 
not however deny that the State can be immoral. What he 
wishes to accentuate is that nothing is to be gained by regarding 
the immorality of the State as being of the same character as 
that of the individual. We must not, according to him, con- 
found immoralit}' of the State with immorality of its agents 
when the}^ are >corrupted in their own private interests » or »in 
the alleged interest of the States). It is only possible to speak 
of an immoral act of the State when its agents or organs, > which 
act for the State, as such, exhibit in their public action, on its 
behalf, a narrow, selfish, or brutal conception of the interests 
of the State as a whole, in \shich, so far as can be judged, 
public opinion at the time agrees But how is it possible 
here to escape the self-contradiction, on one hand, of regarding 
the State as an ethical category, on the other hand, of never- 
theless at times making the State immoral? But we oughi; to 
observe that Bosanquet does not regard the State or the general 

Kelsen, Staatslehre, p. 48, Bosanquet, op cit , pp 303 f 

Op cit , p. 304 f. 
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will as absolutely perfect Belonging to our finite world, they 
must be more or less burdened \yith the self-contradictions 
inherent in finitude Everything in our finite world, he says 
in one place, must break down Somewhere, and he considers 
social institutions a good example of this* >aii institutions — 
admit it for arguments sake — serve some purpose, but all 
certainly break down and become self-contradictory — bankrupt 
— at some point, In full agreement with this he regards 
the general will as a unifying activity striving after a higher 
and concreter unity. The general will can therefore be self- 
contradictory, and since, as we have seen (p. 236 above), it is 
practically identical with public opinion, which at times may 
be selfish or narrow, it can be regarded as immoral. 

But who can pass judgment upon the nloral character of a 
State when the State itself is the highest moral instance"^ We 
do not find an answer to this question until in an addendum 
of the year 1919 to The Philosophical Theory of the., State/, 
where Bosanquet says: 'Mie guilty State is judged before the 
tribunal of humanity and of history But it is judged as o, State, 
that is, by the degree of its failure to cope with the duties of a 
State, ail conditions considered The interpretation that 
suggests itself is surely that Bosanquet does not mean anything 
else here but what he asserted in respect of the conception of 
truth, i. e. that the degree of truth contained in a fheory can 
be judged only by a subsequent more coherent theory. The 
moral content of the State can thus be judged only by some 
other State that is an embodiment of a more harmonious and 
non-contradictory general will. 

This theory is the same as that we find in Hegel when he 
asserts that the individual States are to be judged before the 
tribunal of world history, and it is surprising that Bosanquet 
had not earlier emphasized this view more strongly In any 
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case there is na question of a change in his fundamental view 
of the Slate. With full reason he could say, on reviewing his 
philosophy in 1919. >Then all the old things were true>."'’^ 
The addenda of this year to his principal political work can be 
regarded as having been made in respect of the new forms 
historical development had taken, for what had changed was 
— if we may so express it — the objective moral world. His 
political philosophy could take in this new reality" without 
breaking down, fordts old franiework can bear fresh concrete 
content, being constructed for a reality that is not static, but 
dynamic, one in constant process of development The main 
thing for Bosanquet was that the general will should be borne 
by a communal mind. To determine its embodiment fell to the 
lot of historical development. ' City-State, Nation-State, Com- 
monwealth, Federation, World-State, it makes no difference^ .^'^' 
The conditions necessary for a general will, which previously 
he had^ found present only in the Nation-State, he could now 
discern as in process of realization in the shape of a world- 
commpnity: I hope and trust we are in a way to see these 
realised>>.^^^ We must not however infer from this that Bosan- 
quet considers that it is this world-community that constitutes 

801 Op cit., p. XLV. 

808 Ideals, p 271. — The criticism directed by Joad against 
Bosanquet’s conception of the State thus proves to be unjustified He 
sums up his interpretation as follows »The special significance of the ex- 
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States and that a determination of the State qua State must therefore 
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the tribunal of humanity The former as an organized body 
of mankind is as yet far from being descried, while the tribunal 
of humanit}" must be regarded as already realized. We shall 
now see what attitude Bosanquet takes up towards the concep- 
tion of humanity as a unity. 

3. In r. Social and International Ideals Bosanquet points 
out that from the social organism we cannot appeal to an 
organism of humanity as supreme authority, since in our 
present world there is no such organism. For such an 
organism, consciousness of connection is necessary . or, to 
express it more in concord with Bbsanquet's customary termin- 
ology: the human race has no general will. Humanity is an 
aggregate, a multitude, a collection of individuals, and cannot 
therefore constitute a real community.^^’^ When we value the 
human essence, we are valuing something qualitative, not 
something quantitative. Our idea of humanity is not found by 
simple numeration; it must have regard to the perfect, apd this 
is realized more in the family and the State than in mankind 
as a sum of individuals, for ' humanity is not egually 
applicable to all human beings >. Bosanquet sets liimself 
vigorously against those who cannot see /)the distinction be- 
tween the unorganized aggregate of human beings, and those 
definite coherent characters and achievements which alone 
give hope and value lo iife/->. Against sentimentalism, which 
»loves all human beings simply as they are , and doctrinalism. 
which cloves them only for the sake of the genei'ai purpose , 
Bosanquet sets his standpoint, rational enthusiasm, which is a 
synthesis of the two preceding: it loves human beings >as they 
are, but seeing in them a relation to the general purpose^^^*^^ 

Op cit., p. 291 
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Bosaiiquei regards Ibis view as opposed to that of the 
ctoiiitists, since according to him they see in humanity a real 
corporate being. * Such a view must of course be rejected by 
him, even though he considers it may be realized in a sure 
future.'*^' But the question is to what extent the Gomtists 
themselves assume a real corporate being. Hobhouse, for 
instance, urges against Bosanquet that this is a misapprehension 
of the Comtistic conception of humanity, and in support of 
this he quotes J. H. Bridges, '>a distinguished Comtist», who 
sa3’s: »Humanit3^ consists only of such lives, and onh" of those 
parts of each man’s life, \Vhich are impersonal, which are 
social, which have converged to the common good». And 
Hobhouse adds* »The ’Comtist’ Humanity is mankind in so 
far as it forms a ‘^spiritual In this spiritual unit}^ 

Hobhouse sees a feature common to Bosanquet’s and the 
Comistic conceptions of humanity, but points out at the same 
time that it is more fruitful to accept with the Gomtists this 
unity as a higher unity than the Nation-State, it being both 
more ^spiritual and truer to fact than Bosanquet's notion of 
the Nafion-State. It is more spiritual because it relies on the 
inward forces and therefore goes » below the externals of 
unity»; it is truer to fact because thought, ethics, religion or 
art, which Bosanquet also includes as the highest, »are not 
the achievements of one state or one nation, but of man3"»; 
their history is a world history."^^ 

To this Bosanquet could have answered, the unity of 
humanity may be more spiritual than the Nation-State, but 
this does not necessarih" impty that it is more real. To be real 
a spiritual unity must differentiate out into concrete unities; 
therefore humanity can only attain reality in the Slate. 
And he could here answer the individualists — Hobhouse 
and Laski — with the same objection as they had raised 

Op. €it, p 99, Ideals, p 242. 
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against ills general will as being a mystic super-will This 
objection would be even more in place against Hobliouse's 
view of the spiritual unity than Bosanquet’s conception of the 
general will. This will must be embodied in the institutions 
and laws of the finite world, but there is no such concrete 
organization tor humanity Even if Bosanquet has underraled 
the Non-State organizations that exist, the question here is 
whether tiiere is any sense in speaking of a spiritual unity 
that has its source in only the most perfect in the different 
individuals 

As for the olher objection, that an assumption of the 

spiritual unity ot humanity as a higher unity than the Nation- 

State is in agreement with Bosanquet’s view oi religion, art, 

and philosophy as the highest values, this may have some 

justificalion Bosanquet, however, is not fully clear in this 

question, as we found from our account of his conception ot 

the relation between State and Church, ethical life and 

>» 

religion So much we can say, however, that according to 
Bosanquet thought, art, and religion are not independent of 
social life, even if the}" go beyond this: ' The humaif mind, 
consolidated and sustained by society, goes tuitiier on its path 
in removing contradictions and shaping its world and itself 
into unity V and strives to give >- fuller utterances of the same 
universal self which the ’general will’ reveals m more precarious 
forms»."^‘^ With this view, the distance is not particularly 
great between Bosanquet and Gomtism, such as this is 
represented by Bridges. Actually Ihe latter stands closer to 
Bosanquet than Hobhouse seems to be aware, so that Bosanquet 
can find in him almost more support lor his doctrine than 
Hobhouse can for his. At least from what Hobliouse’s quotation 
seems to indicate, Bridges emphasized that humanity is » some- 
thing widely different» from the human race. What according 
to him we revere in humanity is not the personal, but what is 
» impersonal », »social'>. And neither can Bosanquet mean 
Theory of State, p 310 (Italics ouis) 
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anything else .when he allows our highest values in a sense 
to be '>th€ veiy life-blood of society)'^. Therefore, when Bosan- 
quet regards social life, or the general will, as the best part of 
us, from which the highest 4iuman capacities can evolve, this 
theory does not differ from that entertained by such non- 
universalistic thinkers as Bridges and Durkheim Nor need in 
our opinion the consequence Bosanquet draws from this theory, 
that of making the Nation-State the most perfect form of social 
life, be anything terrifying tcT individualistic thinkers, since 
even one of themselves, McDougall, regards the nation as the 
highest organized group. We should also remember what we 
recently quoted from Bosanquet, viz. that the general will, or 
the Nation-Stale, is only a precarious manifestation of the 
universal self, or, ^perhaps we may sa}^ the Absolute. In this 
way his political philosophy becomes a part of his general 
philosophical system, where the highest value is not the State, 
but religion. If we are not justified in separating the political 
philosophy out of the Hegelian system, or attributing self- 
existence to its object, the State, then we are still less justified 
in doiilg so in the case of the Bosanquetiaii philosophy. 

In our exposition of Bosanquet’s philosophy of value we 
found that the individual’s highest strivings could be summed 
up in self -transcendence to a higher whole. Social life affords 
the fundaniental conditions for this self-transcendence; perhaps 
we could say that self-transcendence means social life. A private 
individual cannot cover the whole ground of the possibilities 
of human nature. Through society his capacities can be taken 
up into a whole, so that the capacities of the one individual 
are supplemented by those of the other in such manner that 
there is a systematic relation between the two individual minds, 
neither being )>intelligible or complete without the other».^^^ 
Nor can society in its highest form, the State, cover the whole 
ground of human life; but each State represents its type. The 
task of the State — if we may so interpret Bosanquet — is 
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to attain a higher whole Ihrongh self-transcende^ice. But sociaL 
life is an inevitable condition for a systematic self-transcendence. 
Otherwise, humanity as a whole is not intelligible. What is 
lacking from the spiritual unity of humanity is just the social 
bond, so that we can understand the human capacities only 
from our own type of life. So the final end of a State cannot 
be its present condition, for it is contradictory, nor the idea 
of humanity, for it is determined from our own type of life, 
nor the interests of mankind, i’or they form no logical unity; 
it is, like the individual’s, to realize human qualities through 
an ever-progressive self-transcendence.^^“ 


e. Idea and Ideal in Universdlisin. 

Now that we have come to the task of summing up what 
we have found to be the fundamental problem of universalism, 
we consider it suitable to do this in the form of an investigation 
into the politico-philosophical method of the imiversalists. We 
have entitled this section »Idea and ldeai» because these con- 
ceptions lend themselves more than others to an exposition of 
the basic difference between the ethico-universaiistic and the 
ethico-individualistic theory of the State. 

This study of ours can appropriately start from Hegel’s 
thesis: »Was verniinftig ist, das ist wirklich; und was wirklich 
ist, das ist vernunftig», or, applied to our theme: political 
philosophy is an attempt »den Staat als ein in sich Verniinf- 
tiges zu begreifen und darzustelien»."^" But what, then, is meant 
by the rational? According to Hegelian terminology as we 
have found it in for instance Bosanquet, the rational is not 
identical with the intellectualistic. We might say the » meanings 
(»Sinn») in contrast to the meaningless; the vmeaning> is not 
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someiliing foriXial-Iogical, bul soineiriing that forms a more 
or less concrete connexion Therefore llie idea of a rational 
connexion in history is not rejected, as some have done al 
times when they allege that •historical creations are irrational, 
including of course tl\e State and society. But no such distinc- 
tion between the object-matter of natural science and that of 
history is accepted Iw Hegelianism, for all science ^>aims at 
bringing to light the reason in its object-matter^^ The 
scientist is workiiig to this end when he arranges natural 
phenomena into a rational system, even if this system of laws 
is read into nature by the investigator himself. In the same 
wa}’’ the historian seeks to group historical phenomena into a 
systematic whole Any difference between these wholes will 
lie in their different degrees ot concreteness, but as wholes 
they must be rational: »It is impossible to accept the results, 
the creative energy, of reason in the sphere oi nature, and with 
the same breath to reject them in the sphere of spirit. 
Scepticism must take all or nothing. If it takes all, it is 
doubtless self-destructive. But if it makes shift with half 
measures, it is illogical. The striving after wholeness, after 
reason in history, becomes especially apparent when a historian 
refuses to assign historical value to what is alleged to have 
arisen by the intervention of Providence, by a miracle, because 
the whole as a logical system would then be broken. 

We mentioned that the real as rational is concrete. The 
real is accordingly not an abstract rational system, but must 
have its source in actual reality. We have also pointed oui 
that the real is unity of essence and existence (p. 194). A 
world of thought constructed on solely abstract speculations 
is therefore unreal; it has no systematic connexion with concrete 
experience Political philosophy, too, must keep to this concep- 

G Lasson, Emleitung in Hegels Philosophic des Rechts, Hegels 
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tion oi coiicreie reality. i\s its object-matter it must have the 
real State. If. for instance, a Hegelian were asked whether 
Plato’s utopian State or Pericles’ State was tire more rational, 
he would unhesitatingly give the latter the preference, for 
Plato’s utopia never became real and wa^ therefore irrational. 
When Hegelians speak of a historical creation as rational, they 
do not mean that it is in accordance with a devised plan or a 
philosopher’s dream, but that it is »a rational system of 
organised life which our reason can understand».‘^^' The 
Hegelian philosophy of the State is therefore implacably 
opposed to the politico-theoreticaPmethod that seeks to judge 
the present State by an ideal. In our historical excursus we 
saw how easily the idea of a future ideal State crept into I he 
philosophical theory of the State. The present State was 
regarded as something that had only contingent justification, 
that had no place in a perfect world. It did not belong to the 
essence of reality, to speak in Hegelian tei’ins. The imiver- 
salistic philosophers, on the other hand, seek to understand 
the State such as it is, as a part of the distinctive essence of 
reaiity.’^^® They do not. as for instance Spencer does, describe 
how a future community is to be; according to them the task 
of philosophy is to see its object-matter »as it is and to learn 
what it is».^^^ Hence »the object of political philosophy is to 
understand what a State is, and it is not necessary for this 
purpose that the State which is analysed should be ’ideal’, 
but only that it should be a State».^”^ Hegel expresses the same 
thought thus, that philosophy comes after reaiit 3 ^ and is to 
interpret it, not anticipate its development or try to guide it 
in a certain direction. »Wenn die Philosophic ihr Grau in Gran 
malt, dann ist eine Gestalt des Lebens alt gewordeo. und mil 
Grau in Grau lasst sie sich nicht verjiingen, sondern niir er- 

Barker, Political Thought in England, p 83 

Gf Morns, op cit , p 106 

Theory of State, p 2. 

S20 Op. Cit., p. 232 
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kenneii,; die Eule der Minerva beginiit erst iiiit der eiiibrecheii- 
den Daniniemng ihren Fiug»."*^ 

In spite of tliis tendency of Hegelian philosophy to avoid 
determining the State by -an ideal, the principal criticism 
against it has consisted in just the accusation that it identifies 
State and State Ideal. Hobhoiise, for instance, after giving an 
account of HegeFs and Bosanquefs conception of the State, 
says: »This is to define the State by an ideal and Malte 
Jacobsson expresses himself ""similarly: » Speaking of State 
morality, by substituting ideal State for real State Bosanquefs 
State morality becomes a fiction . . . and a fatal fiction for 
the real morality of the State»/~^ And we must certainly 
acknowledge that such a charge comes very close. For Bosan- 
quet the State was'something ethically good, something rational, 
since it was an expression of the general will. But if we look 
deeper into the universalislic theory of the State, we shall find 
that the general will, freedom, or reason, is not an ideal in 
the customary sense, but expresses the Idea that is constitutive 
of the State. 

No\v what is the difference between an ideal and an Idea? 
An ideal belongs more or less to the future, for, if it has been 
realized, it is no longer an ideal in the strict sense. The 
» Industrial State» was such an ideal for Spencer. If this 
ideal is worked out more in detail, it is called utopia. Plato’s 
ideal Stale possessed this character. On the boundary between 
ideal and what we have called constitutive Idea stands Kanf s 
regulative Idea. In Kanf s political and legal philosophy we 
found two regulative Ideas: the social contract and Eternal 
Peace. The latter »Idea» can no doubt be regarded as an 
ideal in the customary sense, whereas the social contract 
possesses a certain constitutive sense: only if the State can 
be considered to have arisen through my voluntary consent, 

Reclitsphilosophie, p. 17. 

Op, cit., p. 22 

Om statsnioral, p. 53 
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if ils law is mv own law, has it the right lo demand my 
obedience, has it the right to exist Of Kant’s regulative social 
Idea it might be said that it is a constitutive' Idea m individ- 
ualistic form It is subjectivistic,- and, pushed to its extreme 
consequences, it would turn into its own„ opposite and dissolve 
the State, for only the perfect State can be regarded as a basis 
for the voluntary agreement of all. In his ethics Kant over- 
comes in a certain sense the subjectivism by making moral law 
universal and founding it in ouh intelligible, self, but the func- 
tion of the State and the law is merely to settle conflicts arising 
out of the »Willkur» of the separate individuals. 

In the universaiislic philosophy of the State the constitutive 

element of the Idea is the decisive factor. The Idea is the 

realized notion It is reality in itself, the ^essence of reality. 

It constitutes reality, which without it would be mere existence. 

A work of art is not mere paint and canvas, nor is it the 

beautiful as a notion or abstract idea, but the existential evolved 

■> 

out of the aesthetic Idea. The Church is no mere external 
institution; it is an expression of the Idea as religion. Religion 
constitutes the Church, makes the Church the Church dn like 
manner, freedom, the ethical life, the general will, is the Idea, 
the essence, of the State. 

To say that this Idea is an ideal is correct only in so far as 
it is meant that it is also an ideal. We have previously 
mentioned that essence is also an Ought in the strict sense. 
The Idea may have no so-called future, but it has eternity 
instead: in sober fact it exists now and always'^ (Croce), or as 
Bosanquet expresses it: >The great enemy of all sane idealism 
is the notion that the ideal belongs to the future. The ideal is 
what we can see in the light of the whole, and the way in which 
it shapes the future for us is only an incident — and never the 
most important incident — of our reading of past, present, and 

Rechtsphilosopliie, § 1, Binder, Grundlegung zur RechtsphiL, pp. 
95 f., Larenz, Rechts- und Staatsphilosophie der Gegenwart, Berl, 1931, 

p 81. 
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future in llieii; unity The Idea cam of course, be realized 
more or less perfectly. The Church, for ins lance, has only 
partially realized the religious Idea, but it can be called Church 
as long as it is a form of the religious Idea. And the Stale can 
be called State as long as it is an expression of the Idea of Right, 
the general will. Thus the Idea is an ideal in a certain sense, 
since the task is to realize this Idea as perfectly as possible 
Hence, when universalistic philosophy regards the Idea as 
realized, this does not meaii that it idealizes the actual, as 
Hobhouse accuses it of doing.""^^ It holds that everything is 
imperfect in the finite world, and it is our duty to make the 
world more perfect. But the task of philosophy is only to 
understand the present in its essence. Philosophy, according 
to universalism, must noit stop at the outworks, but must make 
its way to the essence of things, to that which constitutes 
reality. Therefore political philosophy must study the State as 
Slate, ^ try to find the constant, the rational, the Idea in the 
transient forms the State passes through in the course of 
history. We can say that the political historian’s task is to 
revealThe imperfections of the different States, just as it is the 
ecclesiastical historian’s to study the forms the Church has 
taken, while systematic theology has to inquire into the 
essence of religion. Similarly, the artist who desires to under- 
stand a tendency within art must penetrate behind the more 
accidental and often imperfect forms in order to see the 
innermost purpose. 

This method of political philosophy — to seek to find the 
rational or the Idea in the present — is regarded by Hobhouse 
as neither ethical nor scientific. It >ds not ethical because it 
does not seek to find reasons for human conduct in any ultimate 
goal of human endeavour--^. It is not scientific because it does 
not concern >dhe vaiying forms of social institutions), but 

Principle, p. 136. — By ideal" Bosanquet means here, of course, 

»Idea'>. 

Op cit., p. 17. 
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.assuiiies certain abstract conceptions and expounds them dog- 
matically in general terms % to which conceptions the actual 
State must give place/^' But does not Hobhouse’s method in- 
volve a self-contradiction? It is ethical, but is it scientific? If 
science is to set up ideals and enter upon >dhe constructive 
attempt to reorganize life in accordance with its ideals >, this 
is probably a task beyond its powers. Bosanquet’s ethical 
method, on the other hand, starts by seeking the rational, the 
Idea, in the existential, a mode of thought that Bradley ex- 
presses thus: » moral philosophy has to understand morals 
which exist, not to make the world moral, but to reduce to 
theory the morality current in the world With such an 
approach no self-contradiction is involved in combining the 
ethical and the scientific method It starts frbm historical real- 
ity — therefore it is scientific — and seeks to reach the essence 
of this reality — therefore it is ethical. It may also be regarded 
as ethical even in the Hobhoiise sense It sets up a fiiturq goal, 
for the essence of realit}^ can be regarded as an end for our 
endeavours. The actual State is contradictory; to overcome 
this contradictoriness is man’s goal. Universalism is therefore 
not the »bed-rock conservatism which Hobhouse regards as 
opposed to ethical strivings. M. Jacobsson endorses this view of 
Hobhouse’s: » Those who think that the real is necessarily ration- 
al must consider every attempt to value the forms of reality 
by individual reason as a trespass against the reason inherent 
in reality. The individual citizen, to whom the State has be- 
come ’the real will’ in the sense of the rational will, no longer 
ventures anything else but what the Slate wills. He lays down 
his reason in reverence before the majesty of the State'- 
We may here disregard the weakness of Judging the value of 
a theory from its alleged practical results as well as whether 


Op cit , p. 20. 

op cit., p. 193 (cit. abbrev.). 

329 Hobhouse, op. cit., p. 27. 
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it is correct tfeat the view of this world as the best possible 
necessarily involves hostihty to progress. Instead, we may 
emphasize that from the Hegelian conception of the State as 
rational, consequences have' also been drawm which are quite 
the opposite of that advanced in the above-mentioned criticism. 
Engels, for instance, has opposed the > reactionary v interpreta- 
tion of Hegelian philosophy, regarding Hegel as a representa- 
tive of a revolutionary theory."^^ This view, however, jumps 
too far over to the- other extreme. It suffices to point out that 
for Hegel the »Idea^> is eternal self-development, and there- 
fore it is never realized to' full perfection, but our strivings 
must be directed towards this perfection. 

The objection which is raised against the historical method 
of universalism islhat it restricts its examination to the present 
State. Such an objection is correct to a certain extent, for this 
philosophy explains the less complex by the more complex and 
hencq, its foremost object of historical inquiry is the present 
State. But we have seen that both Hegel and Bosanquet also 
make the City-State their object of study, since they have found 
there a highly developed political life. The principal thing for 
them is to find a State that affords a criterion to a sound 
political life, and the Greek City-State and modern Nation- 
State are the best representatives of this life. Thus in his 
»System der Sittlichkeit» ( 1802 ), which was based on the con- 
ception of the Greek State, Hegel already had the essentials 
of his political philosophy clear, and the change this philos- 
ophy underwent was, as Bosanquet points out, that he included 
»the more accented freedom of modern life, as he divined 
it from the attentive study both of English and German poli- 
tics 


See. Phalen, op cit., p. 391 

Bosanquet, op cit., p. 231 Ct Rosenzweig, op. cit., It, pp. 162 f. 
— Rosenzweig says that HegePs view of economic liberalism, of corpora- 
tivism as salvation from the industrial community, and of bureaucracy, has 
not been formed in reference to the Prussian State. vSo kann man deshaib 
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Between llie Idea as the State and the other forms of the 
Idea with which we have compared it there is in universalism 
a difference that we have hitherto disregarded for the sake of 
simplicity. The Idea as the State is more constitutive than the 
others to man, for he is a social being, a zpon politikon. If »our 
minds were wholly isolated and self-complete, as our bodies 
are, we should not be human or moral or reasonable)). We 
)>are only moral and human by finding a place in a system 
which is reasonable, which includes external nature, and . . . 
in which we can find satisfaction)).®^® Hence to the Idea as the 
ethical belongs realization in external form but with founda- 
tions in a spiritual whole. Religion, for instance, as we have 
seen, may be pure subjectivity, but the essence of the ethical 
must include objectivity. Hence the individual does not suffice 
as its material correlate; its outward side must be an external 
objective order. When V. Norstrdm (p. 212 above) claims that 
ethical life means the same as sociality, he gives apposite ex- 
pression to the same universalistic thought as Bosanquet brought 
out when he translated Hegel’s vSittlichkeit» into » Ethical 
System » or Social Ethics ». With such a definition it ^ would 
involve a self-contradiction to make ethical life subjec- 
tive, for superindividuality is a characteristic of social life 
But, as we saw, the ethical life must not be a mere 
external system; it must have its roots in man’s senti- 
ments. That is why the City-State and the Nation-State 
are the object-matter of the universalistic philosophy of the 
State, for here we find a unity of inner feeling and outer form, 
here lies according to Hegel a synthesis of ^^dem Besonderen)> 
and )>dem Ailgemeinen». Such a theory, social idealism.®®^ 

allerdings sageii, dass Hegel der Philosoph des preussischen Staates war, 
aber nur wie man ebensogut sagen kann, der preussische Staat von 1820 
sei ein Gedanke der Hegelschen Philosophie Eines ist so wahr und 
imwabr wie das andere> fop cit, p. 169) 

Civilization of Christendom, p. 93. 

33^ Cf Aspelin, Hegeis praktiska filosoti, p 118. 
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enables ns to bring into line the conditions we have seen (pp. 
78 f.) to be necessaiy for the justification of the State. The 
State and the individual are of the same essence, only different 
aspects of the same thing. Therefore the State does not stand 
as an evil power against the individual. It may be imperfect 
and subject to misuse, but so may religion, love, and the family. 
So long as man is imperfect, the State must be imperfect, the 
better man is, the better the State, for > personal morality and 
political and social institutions*' cannot exist apart And we 
shall conclude our exposition of Bosanquet’s political phil- 
osophy with his own answer to Hobhouse when the latter saw 
in the universalistic philosophy of the State the origin and 
cause of the Great War. The answer casts as it were a flashlight 
on that synthesis <of individual and State — a consequence of 
his universal conception of the whole in differentiations — 
which underlies the whole of Bosanquet’s political philosophy: 
>It is not the State, nor Sovereignty, nor merety the Germans 
nor the Kaiser, who made the war. It is all of us, pursuing our 
mingled aims, which take no account of others, and which, 
apart from due subordination of means to ends must lead us 
into collision. Under the influence of material aims you can 
misuse and misinterpret the State, as you can the family or the 
shop. But abiisus non follit 

Bradley, op. cit., p. 188. 

336 Theory of State, p. XL VII 
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